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EvEit 5 IKC£ liic d^y U discovered by the Dutdi^ Easter [dand» 
char tiny patch of land standing solitary amidst the 'rntmeosc 
wastes' of the South Pacific Ocean, has been surrounded by a halo 
of mystery and strLingcness. The ideas about Easter Island that have 
gained cmrcncy, even in educated circles, deserve a place in the 
annals of folklore* It is held to be the last vesrige of a submerged 
cnaEiiicut^ once the ^at of a brilliant dviilzatxun. ReEerence \s even 
made to ^triumphal ways', which are said to nm across the island 
and lose themselves in the sea. The inhabitants found xhere by 
Europeans were looked upon as ^savages^ nr ^degenerates'^ incap 
able of having erected the monuments in the midst of which they 
eked out a miserable existence. It has often been claimed that a hnk 
exists between the island and the ancicDl dvilbiations of Central 
and South America, and its statues are said to hold the secret 
ol migrations diat took place thou-sands of years ago. In the 
UnitcO Stares, Easter Island has been associated by one writer with 
a certain continenr of Mu, whose vanished glories he has des¬ 
cribed. 

Works of a more sciendfic character speak of a megahthic civib 
izadon said to have spread to Easter Island from Asia, impressive 
relics of which ore distributed at Lutcrvals across Indauesia and 
Micronesia. The ^gandc crtlith of Tonga, a distajit replica of the 
Cornish dolmens^ ix idendfiecl ax one of me mute testimonies to the 
passage of this people of builders over the Polynesi.in islands. To 
these mcn^ enamoured of the colossal, Easter IsEaud wax no more 
than a stepping-stone: it is claimed that they also landed on the 
American continent, where die mouolidiic Tiahnanaeo Gate and 
the palaces of Cuzco are held to be their handiwork. 

Tficsc interpretations of the Easter Island monumenis imply a 
kind uf mystic Lutb in a golden age of humanity and hecray the 
desire to ascribe to the distant past an aureole of ^andcur and 
mystery; but they show little respect for rhe precise data of archae¬ 
ology and ethnography. Since the statues .and other niins on die 
island belong not to die domain of mydiology, but tu that of reality^ 
the problems they raije demand to be studied on tbc spot and 
according to the methods of sdenec. En point of foct^ the work of 
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ch^ British expedition led by Mr^ C. Ruudcdgc in 1^14 ^vcd to 
disslpte more than one legend and more than one error. 

Despite the Tmpnrtant tcsiiJr obtained by Mrs Roudedge, one 
coigQia remains, Inimilcly nutrc disturbing than the weight or the 
height of the giant statues with their disdainiiil scowJ. A few years 
after the catastrophe that wiped out the island's dvUt^adon, mis 
sioiiarics found a number of wnoden tablets covered with odd signs^ 
At first sight these rows of complicaled symbols Icxiked Jike a 
sysrem of hieroglyphics. NoWj no Polynedan island appeared to 
have possessed a script, Tf> alone in Polynesia^ the inlubiomt$of this 
Uitiiiia I'hule knew die art of writings and if they alone had been 
able to carve and erect great status, they had a riglii to prodalna 
themselves the survivors of a glorious post and the scions of a privi- 
Jeged face. Perhaps the visions of grandeur and splendour attached 
to thdt island were not aU fantasies of overdmaginative minds. 

This h)'podic5i$o£ an Easter Island whose civilization was linked 
with that of the ancient peoples of Asia seemed to be confirmed a 
few years ago, when a Hungarian, Guillamrie de Hfvesy, pointed 
out some remarkable parallels between the symbols engraved on the 
Easter Tiland tablets and elements of the script just then discovered 
in die Indus Valley and undcmbtcdly going back some 3,000 years 
before the Christian era* These analogies appeared to cast an 
entirely new light on the nrigin of Oceanian culture and liie migra- 
dons that contributed to its mfiusloii. 

The theorv made great strides. It was not merely India that was 
joined to Polynesia by a common script, but also prehistoric China. 
Dr Heine-Geldern drew attention La the apparently very dose 
resemblance between certdn archaic Chinese characiera of the 
Shang epo^ and the Easter Island "glyphs'. These coirtporisons, 
together with other factors of a siimlar nature^ .^ccmcd to indicate a 
common centre, situated in Asiaj from which various cultural 
dements —if not whole peoples—had detached themselves and 
swarmed towards the Pacific. These rcconsmictinns of hypotherical 
mignidons estended to prc'Columbian America, wliich was also 
brought within the orbit of the ancient Asiatic civilisation. 

Tlie audacious solutions tu die problems of Easter Island that 
have been proposed give some idea of the irnportmicc the latter has 
assumed in the history of civilixadnn. h was in the hope of bringing 
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to light fresh facts which might solve this two-centuries-old riddle 
that a scientific mission was organized on the initiative of Dr Paul 
Rivet, Director of the Musee de THomme, Paris, and with the sup¬ 
port of the French and Belgian Governments. Supervision of 
archaeological research was entrusted to M. Charles Watelin and 
Dr Henry Lavachery. I was in charge of the ethnographic and 
linguistic enquiries. 

M. Watelin nursed hopes I did not share. Indifferent to the 
modern Easter Islanders and the traditions that might still survive 
in the island, he expected to see the walls of ancient cities—similar 
to Mohenjo-daro—emerge beneath his pick. He was certain that 
the trenches he was going to open at the foot of the volcanoes would 
lay bare an unknown civilization. For my part, I must confess, I 
was attracted by these few hundred Polynesians who have survived 
so many disasters and continue to speak their ancient language and 
hand down the legends and stories of their distant ancestors. I was 
not unaware of their state of decadence, their ignorance of the old 
religion and past customs, but I hoped, in spite of everything, that 
in the rare techniques which might have survived and in the tradi¬ 
tions still known to a few old people I should perhaps be able to 
catch a faint murmur from the old times which would give me fresh 
insight into the ‘mysteries^ of this island. 

The French Navy assisted the expedition by providing the mem¬ 
bers of the mission with passage on board the colonid despatch 
vessel ‘Rigault-de-Genouillywhich had only recently left the naval 
dockyards and was going out on its first cruise. 

Our voyage took five months and was made in several stages. It 
began wi^the departure from Lorient on a rainy day, to the sound 
of fanfares and bells and an accompaniment of salvoes. A priest 
blessed our cruise from the top of a belfry standing on the tip of a 
promontory. We received a farewell according to the old traditions 
of the Royal French Navy still honoured in this Breton port. Not 
unnaturally, I recalled M. de La Pfrouse who, like ourselves, once 
set sail for Easter Island on a warship whose pennants flapped as 
they were caught by the wind of the open sea. 

First we visited the West African ports, then those of South 
America. In four months we sailed from Gabun to the glaciers of 
Tierra del Fuego. There we lost Charles Watelin. In spite of his 
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advanced he had preserved an alert aad youiliful jnind dial 
had made o£ our voya^ a glorious adventure. He wanted to see 
overyrhing and know every dtiJig. He contracted pneumonia during 
a hunting-party in Paiagonia and passed away in sight of the 
Chilean after we had crossed the Gulf of Peflas. 

My colleague, Dr Henry Lavnchcry^ fcKrnicrly Chief Conservator 
of the Brussels Royal Museums of Art and HiEtnry* joined us at 
Lima. From that moment forward our work beoamc a joint enter- 
prise, pursued in a spirit of comradeship that remains for me ihe 
most pleas,!nt memory^ of this expedition. 

We reached Easter Island on July 2^, 1^3^, and we left it on 
January 2^ 1935, aboard the Belgian training-ship * Mercator which 
took us K) Pitcoinif Tahiti, die Tuamotus, the Marquesas and the 
Hawaiian {slands* 

The aim of this book is to give a picture of the old Easter Island 
culture based on the material gathered by our expedition, It would 
have been impossible do reconstruct tills pst without the compara- 
dve elements furnished by the ethnology and archacolc^ of the 
neighbouring archipelagos, which arc inhabited by peoples of the 
same bngtiage and the same race. 

In calling to life this avjlization which had been dead for almost 
a century 1 had only its wreckage to help me. In the interpctatlon 
of this eollrcrion of discormccled and second-rate evidences 1 
assisted by two eminent specialists on Polynesia—Dr Peter Buck 
(Te Rang! liiroa) and Dr Kenneth Emory. During my stay at the 
Bishop MijKcum. Honolulu, both these ethnologists were devodng 
themselves to the resurrection of the dvilization of Mangareva {the 
Gambicr hbnds), whose traditions and history are much better 
known to ns than those of Eastor Island. 

The names of two natives who were among our principal infonii 
ants^ Juan Tepano and Victnria Rapahango^ will occur ftcqurntly 
in the course of this booki Teponu knew the civilization of his 
fatiiers ody tHough a few childhood memories and old men’s 
sroncs* Victoria Rapoliongu, a woman of about thirty-rix^ intro¬ 
duced us into the closed gossipy hide wurld which is the modem 
village of Honga-ma. 

This book is not addressed other to archaeolcgists or anihro- 
pdogisfs. Detailed mformadon of interest to them is given in a 
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volumijtDus monograph publish^ in 1940 by rhc Bcraicc F. Bi$bop 
Museum under the ndt Ethnology of EuFicr Island.^ The conclu' 
siona are presented here witliout tbe scientific paraphernalia that 
might repel the reader who is not a specialist in Polynesian ethno¬ 
logy. Several chapters of this English edition have been revised 
in the light of Rtudicn □£ Easter Island published during the bst 
Ecu years. There have not been as many of these as one might 
have xvishedT have nor produDed many new facts or inter¬ 

pretations. The literature of tlte island's ethnography has, however, 
been enriched by one valuable work—the Rev. Father Sebastian 
Englcrx's Lj T/c™ d€ Englcrt spent more th.in 

twelve years ns a missionary on E^tci" Island, where he sctEled in 
1956, a year after our cJtpcdidon, His excellent knowledge of the 
Easter language—of which he has given us a dicdofiaiy and a 
gramimnr^—enabled him to become acquainted with det:ails of 
native folklore and the ancient culture of die island that had 
escaped his predeccssnrs; but they do not altet^ in any aignificani 
way, the facts already esublished* 1 fear that it has now become 
almost impossible to "obtain any fresh information concerniriig the 
isIand^s past. This is growing dim in the jncmorici of the ucav 
generations, who reinterpret it in their own way. The voyage of 
the "Kon-Tiki' and Thor Heyerdahl's dieurics on the peopling of 
the Pacific isLands have given the problem of Easter Island frcjdi 
topicality. It would have been difficult to ipinre them in diia 
edition. Tiiat is why, in response to my puhlishcr's request, i have 
added a few pages in which I have tried to summarize the views of 
this intrepid seafarer and my objections to them- I have also felt it 
necessarv to present, in the chapter on the Easter script, the opimons 
of Professor R. von Hcine-Celdcrrt and die more recent views of 
Professor J. (mhclloni. Although 1 do not share rhe concluiiuns of 
these two scholars, I did not wish tu diminlsli the scock of the 
problem by neglecting the imporumt studies they have devoted to 
it. In the final chapter I have likewise noted recently published 
monographs in the fidd of Polynesian rescajch having a direct 

^ A. Mftiaux, cf £sj/rr Ijlarsd, Bemke P. Dtshnp Xfuiteum^ 

Uuikdn 1 to, Honolulu, 1940. 

* Ld T^irr\i df IdirfQrj\ Ltfigsia dt ^ /iL dt Panna. 

cd. "Sin FnncifoV Padre Lu Glsh, 194^- 
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bearing on the interpretation of the origin and development of 
Easter Island civilization. 

If I had resigned myself to regarding the problems of Easter 
Island as insoluble, I should have been jusdy accused of following 
the line of least resistance. The solutions of numerous ‘mysteries’ 
put forward here may displease those who prefer the attraction of 
enigmas to the rational explanations that can be offered. But it must 
also be frankly admitted that certain riddles of Easter Island remain 
only half-solved and will perhaps never be fully elibcidated. 

I have occasionally had recourse to psychological arguments to 
explain the energy demonstrated by the Easter Islanders. The 
miracle of Easter Island is the audacity that impelled the inhabitants 
of a small island, destitute of resources, to raise on the horizon of 
the Pacific monuments worthy of a great nation. 


Note: In tran^bing native words I have used the spelling adopted in most 
Kccnt works dealing with Polynesia. The sound transcribed by is a nasalized e. 
An mverted comma (*) between vowels represents the glottal stop. AH other 
letters arc pronounced as in Italian. 
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Easter islasd appeared to m one rainy day during the southern 
winter, ot the end of July 1934 .1 can still see the tall dills cl Foihe 
peninsula Joouiiog through me mistj rhe rounded mass of the voU 
eancx:s^ and the blaek, twisjted reef brislli£i|^ with sliarp and 

needles on which the waves are torn to pieces- There is something 
profoundly peaceful and rural about tJic meadows chat stretch far 
back into efe interior, and the rcgulir and gende contours of the 
hills. In places^ their soft pastel green recails the coast of Seania. 
The resemblance to Sweden would be complete, if it were not for 
chc stranjjc, forbidding, diabolical rocks in the foreground. 

The commander of the despatch-vessel had called us together on 
the poopdeck and given us .1 pece of had ncwsi there was a high 
sea running on the side of the island where Hanga-roa lay, and he 
could not guarantee to get our ninety picking<ases, wnith were 
cluttering up his hold, s^cly ashore lliere. As his instruedons did 
not s^ify the pan of the island on which he was to land us, lie 
had dedded to set us down* together with our supplies, at any 
convenient spot he could find. 

Meanwhile, the ^Rigault dc Gcnouill^^^ anchored outside tlic bay 
of Hanga-roa, the onlj' village on the isiand still inhabited by ihc 
surviving Easter Islanders. A few moments eaitier, ltM>king at the 
rugged coastline of the northern shore, I had been reminded of far¬ 
away Sweden. Now this first impression was intensified by the 
native dwellings wc could disdnguisb through our binoculars, 
dotted about cl^ 10 ihe shore and imperfectly concealed behind 
fig-trees. If we had cherished the dream of seeing the dassrcal sil¬ 
houette of tlic Folynesiao beach rise before us here, we should have 
been sadly disillusioned. The capital of the legendary Easter Idaod 
looked for ail the world like a humble European hamlet on a niny 
autumn day. 

That first day on Raster Island vvOI remain forever engraved in 
our memuries. The wind, which was blowing in. gusts, was driving 
great rollers towards rhe bnd| and as wc drew nearer the reef the 
vurf assumed increasingly alarming proportions. The n.itives 
massed on the sea-front aid nCL at firsts sccm inclined to come out 
and meet us. News of our airival had spread through the vUlagc, 
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;ind ^ong all ttic ppthi^ ]»dutg XO the sea, riders were galloping as 
fast as thdr mounts wuuld carry theiUp A palaver was in progress 
on the beach beside the boathouses^ and we waichcd iiopatientiy as 
opioicn seemed to sway now this way, now that. We were worried 
by the natives^ failure to reach a decision: if they refused to row out 
to oiir ship we shouJd be faced with the disagreeable n^esdty of 
sailing back to the north of the ishuid and landing on a lee 
but far from any centre of habitation. It was therefore with great 
relief that we saw first oiic^ then two^ then three native vessels head¬ 
ing towards us. In the first, steered by the Governor of the bland, a 
crew o£ Easter Islanders in Chilean naval uniform was rowing tn 
perfect unisonH The occupants of the other vessels showed more 
urngmadon. These two l^ts were filled almost to sinking point 
with natives spcjrring rags and tatters of European clothing. The 
only exotic note was struck hy a few feather {iead-dresse.s, which— 
far from being relics of a bygone age—were cheapjack goods 
intended to arousr the interest of tlie sailors and sdrriuJate the sale 
of the 'ctirios' wilii which these boats were crammed* 

Every Kmc I use the word ^natives' to describe the present inhabi'^ 
tanis of Easter Island, I experience the same hesitation 1 fek when 
1 Saw them, os I leaned on the bulivarks* This term,, which 
conjures up dark skins and unfaTTiiljar features, seemed hardlv 
appropriate to these faces that looked so Europcaiu How many 
nations have mingled their blood with that of the ancient Maorb? 
The same story that is repeated at many ports of call eniild be read 
in the faces turned up towards us. glimpses could we caieli 

of old Polynesia, of the ancient race of seafarers and learned priestsr 
There was certainly a hint in the aquiline nose of one of the helms¬ 
men, m ^e little pointed beard of a young man witli an emaciated 
face^ and In die bulging forehead of a vendor of statuettes. The 
Polyncsixin heritage was also evident in the softness of their Ian 
guagr, the mischievous sparkle of their eyes, and in their vivacity' 
and gaiety. They addressed us in Englrih, French and Spanish. 
\Soap, soap^ Captainp Lieutenant, soap/ wo cakes of soap for my 
statuette, and throw in a loaf of hread*'^ ^ Tour soip f j too smali 
Chilean soap is bigger. Give me anotlicr piece. You arc 
mean. Remember me when yon come ashorej Tve got a good horse 
lu take you to the volcano/ 
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\n the midsi oi all this turmoil a great mcbncholy texjk |K>^s£iDj:i 
iif me. Were these shady huckstcris llic IcglElmate dc^ndailts of 
the ^ulptors of die gkat statues and the pricsK who had peopled 
ear eh cmd sky 'ft'ich divinities invested with si^btle syEnlKjls? 

The dtxik wns piled hi ^h wiiJi grotesque statuettes^ walking-sticks 
and woeden swords. 1 found all these "curios" cqualJy repulsive. 
They had replaced the splenflid images of formei times, carved 
widi patience and skill from wretched scraps of wcod^ AH that was 
left were ridiculous puppets, bartered for a pair of trousers ar a few 
cakes of soap to the aceompaninicnt of mocking laughter. 

A rather handsome lad, Pedro Amm, who had Jearut that we 
intended in stay on the island, asked Uis the rcison for nur visit. We 
explained to liim that we were axchaeoLwists in search of ancient 
objects. He had no difficulty in undersmnding what we meant, and 
dccLaxed in a dctaclicd tone: ^There aren't many undent objects 
about nowadays and it will take time to find thcm« But don't worry, 
we']] make yon as many as you want Wc^ll give you whatever you 
ask fur. When you get hon^, nobody will know tlie difference..' 
Pedro, w ith his moustache and his fine presence^ appeared to us on 
rhe thrcfihnid of this new world like Satan come to lead us into 
temptation. We declined his offer, at the same time ardendy hoping 
that die specimens hJs compatriots would oiler us uught prove tu 
be g^rnumdy old. 

Leaning the Easter Islanders to sort things out with the sailors, 
we went to introduce ourselves to die Governor—or Subdelegado. 
10 give him his correct ode. He w'as in full-dress uniform and 
seemed thorough]y dumbfounded by our vidt. In a few words, we 
told him of our troubles and of the refusal of die Conunander o£ 
the 'Rigautt de'CenouUly' i» bud cur eases at Hanga roa. He 
promised to arrange everything for u% with the awistance of the 
[ladvesi, and invited us to enter Ilia boat. 

Once aboard the latter, we became fully aware of the state of the 
ica. We were thrown this way and that and deluged with sprav 
from the waves that assailed us from every side. Truc^ the calm 
and conjjdence of the oar^mien dispelled all sense of danger, but 
things dettriofated when we reached the harbotiT'bar. We had a 
sudden sjcnsarion of being lifted up .above the watcr^ then of a 
struggle ^jctwren die musdes of our oarsmen and the waves thru 
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wcrt puUing us backwArds, and (iiially &f hurtling dnwn a tobcg- 
gan run. A fcw minuLcs Jaicr wc were in Calm water aJongsidc a 
fCone jetty. Since our anxiety had been brief, we fdc disposed to 
ex^nuDc tJie masonry of the treakwater, which waj! constructed of 
rubble from ancient mausoleums. It is all that remains of the mouu- 
meuis described by Cook and Ij: Perouse. Strong hands pusfied uis 
on to the jetty, and in a few moments ivc were encircled, by a crowd 
“chtefly made up of women and children—who addressed us in 
the langiiagc of Easter libnd, Spanish, and English. Soaked to the 
skin by the rain and the waves, and srill radicT dazed by our 
crossing, we did not know what to say or do. Our confusion can 
aim be attributed to die emotion we experienced at setting foot on 
this island that had never cciscd to occupy our thoughts during the 
long months of the voyage. Jt was as hard to believe ourselves in 
Polyncsk now, amidst this mob of womeu, most of them ugly, 
dressed in discoloured dothes that clung CO ungraceful bodies, as u 
had betu a short while before^ when wc first glimpsed the village of 
Hanga-rca through the rain. 

An incident occurred to interrupt these moments of uncertainty* 
A young wonun had approached my colleague and asked him for a 
cigarette. He automaticalJy handed her a packet, which she seized 
with a furtive mov^ent, nwking off as fast as her legs could cany 
htf. ThiK theft dehgh^ us- Wc were at once transported into the 
old atmosphere of the island, as it emerges from the accounts of the 
first navigators. Like the sailors of Cook .ind La P^rouse at die 
same spot^ wc had to protect ourselves against the tendency to pilfer 
which the Easter Idandets had shown from the first instant of their 
contacc with white men, Wc greeted the incident as a good omen, 
felt more inclined to reconcile oursdves to ihc people and 
things of this JJttie universe into which we had stumbled. 

The curiosicy with which die women and children crowded 
round and stared at us left no doubt as to the success of the spectacle 
we were presenting. Life is monotonous on this island, and the 
arrival of a ship is an event that provides a topic of conversatinn for 
months* 

VVe SAW advancing towards us a hairy little jjnome dresicd in 
cj^cs ^Vioudy tea long for him. This curious beuig extended a 
dim, old man's band, horny widi tilling the soil, and said to us in 
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French, * Bon jour, mcsacars'^. Then 1 recogaiTxd Vincent Poes, 
about whom I had hcaj'd in ChUc and whom other travellers had 
mcdtioncd in their accounts. Sixty years ago Pons, afner sailing all 
tJic South Seas in schooners, had wttlcd On Easter Island, whcio he 
took a wife. Today he is the aneeslor of a whole line oE strapping 
fellows who arc reckoned among the toughest custtMners on the 
island. Unfortunately, old Pons never toOK much interest in the 
custonis of his n.ative family, and lie was little help to us with our 
enquirtes. 

We proceeded slowly towards the Subdclegaddn—the Governor's 
Hnuic-^followcd by our rednue of women and children, in the 
midst of the confusion, we caught 3 glimpse of a face coraplettly 
whittnod witli flour : this was one of the pcttiesi: girls on the island, 
who had srooihered herself with rice powder to make herself more 
attractive. 

Two jiMU were waiting for m near the Governor’s ‘Residence'; 
Mr Morrison and Mr Smith, the administrators of Messrs William- 
son, Galfour & Go, the shocpfariuing company to wliich the island 
belonged. With a few polite words they invited tiJ to take up 
quarters at Matavcii, the Company's farm. We accepted gratefuliy, 
knotmg very well what this invitation meant to us in terms of 
comfort and Murity. At the enliancc to the Subdclegaddn the 
Governor's wife, quite a pretev young woman, hut with drawn 
features, was waiting for us with a sickly looking baby in her arnij. 
She gave us a slight smile, completely iinpcrturbed at the invason 
of her house by a band of men soaked to the skin. A puffy-faced, 
unshaven man la pyjamas and slippers introduced himself to us. 
This unprepossessing individual was a bankrupt Chilean business¬ 
man who had taken refuge on the island, where he exercised the 
dual function of schoolmaster and public scribe. Throughout our 
stay we always saw him in the same pyJ.Tmas, and with the same 
unshaven face. 

As we got wetter and more exasperated by the difficulties of the 
landing and the way our cases were being handled, see felt Our 
enrage and our hopes cbbitig. Was this the famous Easter Island— 
these rather plebeian faces, this mixture of servility and ready 
uiipudc:nce? ‘ ^ 

The arrival of Victoria Rapahango—dressed in white, her long 
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wavy hair floaiing ro^ind her rfiouldcrs—^wa:i cnDugli, however, 
recreate a little of that Fulyncsiaii atmosphere from which we had 
felt ourselves drifting tarcher and farther away^ A long friendship 
did not destroy this first impression. By the distincdun of her 
rnnnncrSj her lively gDod-humoiir^ and her rather sad gentleness^ 
tills woman of the royal tribe o£ the Mirn kept alive in the heart of 
the dcoadeai culture of her environment zht charm of the old 
Oceanian aristocrades. 

After a liilh the rain fell with redoubled violciicc. '^rhe whole 
i^bnd vanished beneath a thick mist and our fkld of vision was 
reduced to a muddy beach and some grimdookmg rock-^. Our cases 
were loaded up in the midtile of the crowd, which was still on the 
jetiy. We received repeated warnings to sec that nothing disap 
pearc^ because 'these people are suci thievesV The inces&ant prt> 
testanons of honesty on the part of the natives were scarody re¬ 
assuring^ So we remaiued on sentry-go^ kocpiiig an eye both on the 
members of our cxew and on the spectators. A few women came 
up to us in an emhatrassed way and asked in low voices whether 
we had any snaph Emboldened by n friendly reply, they tltcn 
dropped hints about printed fabrics and tPompeia^ that vulgar per¬ 
fume which is SD highly esteemed in the isbnd. 

When dusk fell we made our wav to Mauveri along a steep road 
bordered by mulbcrr)^ trees and a W wall of unitiortarcd stones. 
At the time, this country bne—which wr later came to love—dis- 
tressed us by its evocation of things prosaically European. When we 
opened the gate that gives access to Mataveri plateau, a shadow' 
approached us, and an ungainly individual with a shambling gait 
thrust into our hands some stone object^! that we immediately recog¬ 
nized as obsidian spearheads. As he handed them to us he said with 
an ak of mystery, *Reg^o —a present'. This was our first present, 
our entry into a cy^dc fram which we were never again to c-scape. 
By accepting these modest gifts we laid die foundations uf an intri- 
catt network of redprocal obligations which, for the rest of our 
stay, was tn tie us to so many unknown beings* 

We entered a wetl-grown eucalyptus wood that givej the farm 
sliade rarely found on this desolate island. Mrs Smldi received us 
with bustling and delightful hospitality in a large dining-room. We 
madc the acquaidtanuc of a fau:H:omplcxiuried baby that had jtuit 
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been born In the middle qf the Pacific— na doubt the first white to 
come into the world in the vicinity of the great statues. These 
British vniccsj the hmp on the tible, and ^^^5 Smithy formed *i 
world apart, as far from Easier Island as Seotland is hum the 
South Seas. Benveen these two universes there was oo link of sym- 
padiy^ of mutual understajidm]^^ or even of interest. Here the 
environment one of simple honesty: down bdow a seething 
rdaM of r.ithcr disturbing humanity, 

1 was anxious to learn what exuedy were the reladons between 
the Company and the oadves. During our stay in CMJc we had 
fpeeu warned against the Company and had hstened 10 i^Duncia 
Hons of its brutality and selfishness in dealing with the natives. 
Many Chileans portrayed in moving teons the tragic lot of the 
natives coniined to a comer of tJicir own island and refused the 
right to move about their ancestral lands* We had also been told of 
the low wages paid to the few natives employed hy the Company. 
Long experience of South America had made me familiar wim the 
systematic ill-WLll that surrounds tvtty Anglo-Saxon undertakingj 
but, on die otlicr hand, T knew that commercial enterprises arc not 
always generous to ihcir native labour. To rid myself of any doubti, 
T put the question ro Mr Smith, who informed me that the Com* 
pany paid its workers four p^ios plus a daily radon of meat. During 
shearing time the women and youngsters engaged for the occasion 
were piid piecework rates^ that is to say, by the number of sbeep 
that p:iSs ihruugb their hands. 

At the dmc ( 1934 )* these wagc-levds were higher than those of 
Chilean peons. When I repeated to my host the remarks I had heard 
concerning the profits made by the Company's shop, he grew very 
indignant and assured me that goods were sold in it at wholesale 
prices, notwithsi:ariding the cost of iransporc; and that it gave belter 
value foe money lhan could be obtained on the mainland^sO miicli 
^ that the crews of Chilean vessels seized the opportunity of shop 
ping there during sho^e leave on foe island. None the Icxs^ foe 
natives complained of the Company's prices and at the constant 
increase in Inc sums they had to pay for the goods they bought in 
this shop* Unknown to foeiHi they were foe victims of the rconomk 
Hcrisis brewing id Chile, 

Wh^ 1 alluded to the forcible confincmeni of foe natives to foe 
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village of Hanga-roa and its immediate environs^ the Administrator 
of the ishuid gave me the following explanation: ^Easter Eland 
belongs to Chile^ but in pfactice it is the private property of Messrs 
Williamsonj Balfour Si Co, who raise sheep on it and also, on a 
small senlc^ cattle and The pastures and climate o£ tlie island 
are very favourable to Tiicy multiply hcrej and today there 
arc about forcy thousand. Tricy are not comparable to New Zcahmd 
sheep j but they produce cjuitc good-quality wool. The flocks would 
be easy lo look after if it were not for the natives, who rob us all 
the time. They sdted the firsi: sheep introduced by the missionaries 
and would have gone on doing the same thing if we had not taken 
precautions. So we have isobiL^ tile village and the adjoining conn- 
Tty by barbed wire md have raised a native police force from thc 
most honest and loyal elements. No one E allowed tn cross the field- 
feiiucji after sunset without a special permiL In spite of all this, wc 
lost three thousand sheep last year. Two days before your arrival 
they broke into the farm and stole all the r^ms. Wc know the cul^ 
prits and die police have got all tile facts about the raid, but nobody 
was caught r^ handd. All our policcmcA are related eiriier closely 
or distantly to the thieves, and tics of blood prevent them from 
denoundug the culprits or arresting diem at the upprtme tnoraenr. 
16 we complain to the Governor he pretends to be indignant, he 
threatens, promises to punish tliose responsible—and does ^solutdy 
nothing. Really he is overjwed by our difficuldes and docs nothing 
to bring them 1:0 an end. The natives are inveterate regties. At the 
beginning of the year dicy picked the lock of our shop and looted 
it. Wc have no more sugar or tobacco or soap, and the next bait 
is not due for sLx months. There is not a child in the vilbgc who 
does not know the culpriu, but how can wc get at them? Wc 
haven't a shred of proofs and even those who came and denounced 
the thieves will swear they said nothing and saw nothing. This 
tinie the Governor was a txifle alarmed, because he Eoo n^s our 
goods; but after cursing and swearing, he pur the matter off rill 
manana. 

'What angers us is not so much the natives' attitude to us, 
as the hypocrisy of which wc are the victims. Chile doesn^t care 
about the natives^—she takes absolutely no interest in them. 
We try to sdek loyally ^ our undemkings; wc try to be humane; 
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^nd the remit is we ire rtcojscd of the very abuses we do our best 
to avoid/ 

The following motiving we went down towards the village of 
Hanga-roit. Oa our way we met group w'ho greeted uj with the 
Tahitian ia-o-rana^ We also passra some of our sallori^ astride 
wretdictl nags they had hired for a shirt and a piece of soap. Near 
the jetty we naade the aciquaintanee o£ the man who was desdned 
to become for us a lint berween prcseac and past, an onidc we con- 
suited ceaselessly for five months^ our informant Juan Tepano. The 
lirst thing that struct us about him was his mischicvoiiscxpession. 
He was sitting cm a rodt^ with a cotton cap on his head and a pipe 
in h\s mouth*—the very picture of an "old salt^ as Lmagined by 
romantics, Tlierc was noming very Polynesian about hia face. He 
struck us as being rather like certain old Parisian nrtists, and he 
was not dissimilar in character. Tepano, in fact, oonEidcred himself 
□ skilful sculptor^ although his creatrons were bizarre and pretty 
fat removed from the tradidons of his people. 

Juan Tepajio's repu^don as an authority in ethnographic maticrs 
had spread as far as Chile, where he had been referteu to as prob¬ 
ably my ixai jsouroc of infonnadon. Mrs Routlcdgc already speaks 
of him with esteem^ and Macmillan Brown^ admits Wing m^bted 
to him for the better part of his (rather naivc^ book on *e Pacific. 
The previous evening, the nativrj whom we had told of our inten- 
tinns had mendoned his name again and again. He was living 
lustory, the island's Baedeker. 

After listening with a broad amilc of sati^actioa to a few com¬ 
pliments we i^id him on his knowledge and nepucadon, Tepano 
said to us in his sententious voice ■' Your party wifi get to know all 
about the island audits past Those who came before could not retain 
the words, but they will ail be ccnvcyed to you, I kuow/ He con¬ 
tinued: *The words of the ancients have been twistod, but vou, voti 
receive them stiamht/ Lixiking ac him as he talked to us/we 
wene stnicfc by his relative]v young and active appearmiDc. We 
asked his age/always a diflicult quesdod in a community where 
CivU records are □ recent innovation. TepanO launched out into a 
confused explanation from which it emerged that he must be 
somewhere around dghcy. T'm the oldest man on the island/ hr 
' T&r MiJdff qf T, Ffahcr Unwin, London, 
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kept repBidEig. Later, we learned that our first iinprcsston had not 
dt^dved U5 and that Tepno must have been just apprreiching 
^xty -^ but chat day he had cverj' interest in making himself out to 
be olti^ as old as the sculpLors oi liie statues. 

He invited us to vUit his house, and in his company we entered 
the village of Han^-roa* We folimved an avenue of jTiulberry trees 
and eame nut m a little .^i|uare facing the church and decorated with 
concrete benches. Most of the houses were built of wood with cor¬ 
rugated iron roofs. Everywhere we saw die same look of common¬ 
place po^icrt>\ We might well have been in any port in the south of 
Clille. Hnaliy, we reached Tcpaiiu's house, which was dis^ 
tinguished from the rest by having walh of unmorcared swne^ 
"like the ancient huts', he cold us, not without pridej as he invited 
us to enter^ To tell the tnich^ if the house was of stone, U was 
because he was too kzy Lo acquire die pbnks diat would have 
enabled him lo build a wooden house* He showed us into an ordin¬ 
ary-looking room, furnished with two iron bedsteads and a rickety 
table. A mure pkcuresquc sight awaitcxl us in die next room. Round 
a fire burning on the floor itself, women were busy in front of 
cooking-pocs, jurrounded by a swarm of veiling brats with running 
eyes, Tn a fiark comer we distingui.thcd the vague nullinc of Ji 
human form. It belonged to a strange being, a kind ol mooscer. 
with ^ thousand wrinlues, squatting on a puc of straw, who hekt 
nut to us .1 clawlike hand. This living rnununy was Viri.nmo, 
Tepano^s modicr, born ‘in the time of the kings' and now in her 
second childhood. Her son, who presented her to us as though she 
were a museum pirn or an anttnal tn a zoo, mformed us that she 
was already mikrried in when the fir.^t misdonaries landed on 
the island. He made us admire the tattcK>in!g that covered her IcgSs 
and assured us that in die old day$ she was in the habit of convert' 
ing with 'devils*. Finally, he declared that he owed the best part 
of his knowledge to her. 

If we had come some twenty years earlier* this woman would 
still have hern able tn tell us everyday life in the reed huts* She 
would have described to us the festivals on the £thii and the rites of 
the bird-man, and perb^ she would have remembered the $onp 
chnntcd by the prie.sts. But the poor woman was now like Easter 
Island itself—a body widiout a soul. 
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Tlic news of OUT arrival had spread through the village; the 
room ki which we stood was invaded by a bund of young people 
who dgglcd and nudged one anoiher a$ shy and derisive vUbg^s 

will da anywhere. Wc were bomharded with cjucstions about the 
goods we md brought. The moment had con^e to auaouncc our 
intendon to pay in clothing for every andent object offered us. A 
few Seconds later men returned with bane fish-hooks. The same 
everting a woman slipped into our hands^ wiffi the greatest scctccTt 
a splendid Ktnnc fish-bfwk for which she asked ^ piece of clamn 
Once a bargain liad bctJi struck, wc noticed that die magnificcut 
specimen was a fake. The incident was a lesson to us; for through 
out our stay die Easter Islanders uffered us .irtides counterfeited 
with such $kill that despite our precautions we were not always able 
to avoid being taken in. These imitations of andent ucensila were 
often so faithful and dieir patina so authcaitic that the forgers 
deserved the payment they received for their trouble. 

Such was our first contact with Easter Island. Longer acquaint¬ 
ance did Jittle to modify our £rst impression. A lew days later, 
accompanied by Tepno and his familyr which had been jobied by 
Pacomio, wc set up aur first c.imp at The Tepeu ahu. We moved 
about at a Icasurcly pace, staying several weeks at every spot on the 
island where the statues were numerous. While my colleague Dr 
I^vachcry measured and described the ruins, Tepano dictated to 
me the legends and traditions connected with the various sites we 
were exploring, *l'he last two months were spent in the proximity 
of Hanga-roa village, compledng our ethnographic maierioJ. Drap 
kJn^ ouf missian's doctor^ devoted himself to treating the natives 
and colJcctiDg data on demography and physical antliropology. 

A few we As after our arrival we knew practically all the natives 
and were kept faithfully up to date with isbiiid gossip. Our inform¬ 
ants spoke Spanish, but at the end of two months we were able to 
imdcrstand mem when they addressed us in their native language. 
The investigatinn of the past, which was our Mission's chief pur- 
poser did not Jeas'c us die Lime needed to make an exhaustive study 
of the present community of Hsnga roa. The task will undoubtedly 
prove extrcrorly important, for ir will make it possible to determine 
what aspect:! of tlic modem life of Lhe island belong to the cultural 
heritage of Polynesia, and what aspects are the outcome of the years 
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of mter-brcecli^g coata^ci^ with various demits from Europe 
and Chile, Such au enquiry would have to be undertaken by an 
edmographer familiar with Polynesia and capable of disEcming 
the old native inheritance under the European veneer. 
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CHAPTER J 


Easter Island and the Lost Continent 


(iejTOKV affords few esampfe of nn indifference lo equal thai 
'ihowu in 1687 by the privaLeer Edw^d Dams when, after being 
carried five hundred leagues west of Copiapo by rhe wind$ and cur 
rents o£ the Pacific^ he Hightcd 3. sandy beach behind which were sil- 
hnuerted high mcuntiins. He inimtdlaiely swung his ship round on 
10 an cx^cfcrly course tow.irds Peruvian waiters, wiAoui making the 
slightest effort to find nut whether he was the victim nf an optical 
illusion or the discoverer of a new couatry* 

This "Davus Land^—which was much later identified with Easter 
Island—cofiTirmed die cosmogmphers o£ die peiitxl In tlidr convic- 
don that a condnenc existed in these regions which formed, as it 
were, a cnuntcrhaJancc to A-sia and Europe. The pcak^ vaguely 
glimpsed by Davis henceforth cast a djsproportionatdy long sliadow 
over the South Seas. Manv ^ncrarions of navigators vainlv scanned 
die horizon in search n^ them. Kut the shtircji of this ^isouthern 
condticnt' perdstendy evaded discovery, Inscead of tlie sough tdur 
condnent mnunicrahlc islands were found dotted ahaut the ocean, 
the black and brown inhabjiants of which seemed to prc^kint 3 
living image of the childhood of the human race. 

The great navigators of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen^ 
turics were succeeded by the crews of the whalers, whidi, fur more 
than seventy years, saili^ the South Pacific in all directions. Thevv 
ill dleir tuni, were never halted in dieir zigzag courses by the 
barrier of an unknown: coudnenL 

In the end, the areas formerly neenpied by the contours of die 
'Terra Australis Incognita' were painted Hue on maps and charts. 

But people could not resign themselves to the loss of a continait. 
Certain minds hungry for mystery projected the exiswnce of this 
world, said to have knuwn the reign of a strange type of humanity 
and a ci vdizadon many thousands of years old, into a fabulous psL 
Of this touthem L'lnd, they claimed, nothing was lefrbtic the moun 
min-tops, whidi today furm die archipelagos and idands dotted 
about Dctweeu Asia and America. By a fortunate chance, monu- 
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incni^ icstLfymg la the ^p^endnur nf a civili?Hntinn ihnt hnd every¬ 
where else becu subn:ierged by some gigudtie c:it:{clysm kud bL-en 
pre^m^cd on Ea^cer Idond. This cxplanadoji of the mystery of 
feiJEtirr island ha.s died hard. 

But die waters of the Padhe were sounded in vuinz nothing W3£ 
found there bur great deeps. An abyss of i ,145 fathoms cxteiiiis over 
^ ten-mile radius round Easter Isfand: no land could have disap- 
[x:ared recently and left ^eh n depression behind it+ 

Just like Tanid^ the Marquesas or die Hawaiiau Islands, Easter 
Island—far from being die roof of a submerged world—was born a 
few dozen milJennia ago as the result of volcanic eruptions. Micros 
scopic analysis of its rocks has not revealed the dnie^r pardeje of any 
mineral derived from a continental formation. Its soil ajid its vol¬ 
canoes arc entirely composed of masses of materia] mdted or pul¬ 
verized by die former craters. All these volcanoes arc now extinct, 
and they probably ceased to vomit dteir bva and scuria sumc 
thousands of years before any human being di^erned them on the 
hnrizon. 

lilt objection may be raised tliat these submajinc enipdnns 
which create islands may just as well destroy them with equal sud¬ 
denness. In other words, Easter Island-even if it is of volcarric 
origin—might conceivably be a relic of a much vaster stretch of 
land truncated by volcanic activity* As proof of this cataclysm, some 
writers point to the central plain covered with stones of al] sizes 
that seem to have been hurled forth by the ancient craters. These 
scattered fragments;, which make walking on the island so tiresome, 
do perhaps suggest the action of a cataclysm vast enough to have 
wiped out the old riviJizadon of the island. The collapse of the 
mausoleum statues ha^ .also been artributed to an earthquake accom¬ 
panying this crupdoQ of subterranean Brc^. Once again, geology 
brings us to our senses^ these accumuLadous of basalt stones arc me 
outcotne uf a pocesa of disintegration of die lava crusc^ through the 
action of atmospheric agents, that has been going on for thousands 
of years. No fire* no volcanic bomb^dment compelled die andptors 
to abandon their work. 

On the other hand, the waves from which Baster Island emerged 
are gradually swaltowiiig it up again. Every year they gnaw a litdc 
deepa- into it> wearing away ks dnder cliffs and pouring into its 
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mctrs; m the course of milltnnia there wilJ be jiotliing Jeft of Easter 
Island but a reef bartered by the wnv« frequented, like 
y GomeZj by sea birds. 

This slow nibbling at the coastline was demonstrated tu us with 
partiL:Lilar ckrity by the stale of the Ohau one of the imest 
funerary platforms on the island. Its fa^de is composed nf deli¬ 
cately adjusted polished slabs. On its incUned plane Jic a few 
5tatucS:r their faces butted in the debris. It is unlikely char this ruoniJ- 
rnenr still raises its austejne silhouette on the difl it then dominared. 
For when we visited it in 193^ a gnping fissure had already detached 
its right wingj and a few rainstorms would have been enough to 
send the maujsnieum crashing down six hundred feet into the i!ca. 

Thii crumbling away of the cliff/i mighr be interpreted as the 
condnuadon of a process of erosion wiiich, over a period of thou¬ 
sands of years, had rctluccd a vast territory to mmute proporhon-Sn 
But in fact it is nothing of the sort. Far from suggesting great 
antiquity, these subsidences are definite evidence of the compara¬ 
tively recent eharactnr of Ea.ncr Island civilizadon. A stroll round 
the island makes it abundandy dear that the mausoleums were 
intentionally huik on die «a front. If they had been erected many 
centuries ago some o£ them would already have Mien victim to the 
wavc5. 

lu diort, cverythmg goes to show^ chat when the Polynesians 
made their first landing on Faster Island it was very much iht sajiie 
ns it is today: then^ as now^ it w^as an insignifieant litde island 
whose triangular shape recalls Sictly, but a miniature Sidly with an 
area of about ^S,000 acres and sides measuring respectively fifteen^ 
eleven and ten miles in length* 

A different hypothesis has bren advanced by Mr MacmilLin 
Browfip a man with a mind bodi simple and excessively imaging, 
tivc. According to him^ Easter Island was once the centre of a 
smiling archipelago^ inhabited by an industrious race, but too arid 
for permanent settlement—it served as a collective cemetery for the 
pupularions of the neighbouring islands. As the rcimlt of a move¬ 
ment of the earth's crust* the isbnd kingdom vanished into thtn 
air. leaving as the sole testiruDuy to its existence this bare islet 
covered with funerary monuments. 

There is no founibrion for this hypothesis. Macmillan Brown 
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chums that Davis Land was his archipelago, which sank between 
I 07 and vp2.-, but everything seems to indicate that Davis’s eyes 
deceived him—un css he discovered Mangareva, to the west of 
taster Island. And by what miracle could the natives, who have 
piouslv preserved the legend of the ancestral migrations and tribal 
w^s, have lost all recollection of such a major catastrophe occurring 

discovery of the island by Europeans? * 
The idea of an isle of the dead for the inhabitants of ^ archi- 
^lago IS tolerably romantic in itself. The mausoleums, to which 
Macmillan Brown attributes an age of thousands of years, were still 
^ing used by the grandparents of the present generation of Easter 
hiv the island’s monuments could not 

wouId^L ‘'f r""' S')" * 

r .1; if I WlMon of 0 vaa archipelago. But, as 

Tn A ' >»<1 Iwenty peimie now living 

of th' wuladon at hf 

sotenrw‘^l'“°''"’’ i5“'" 'oppofS a population 

suffic^ndy large ,0 have executed these tiaaJr'pieces of^imitive 

rjthf’'’'^ '“fr i"''"“it=n$'uffll“d S!e Tfc 

asaJu^s SeS wa"St Mi"g“p^etfe ■>' 


CHAPTER II 


Easter Island—^Polynesian Soil 

Genealogical investigations carried out by our Mission disclosed 
an incredible variety of racial intermixtures in the course of the last 
fifty years. The inhabitants of Hanga-roa count among ^eir an¬ 
cestors Chileans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, Italics and 
even Americans, who have stayed or put in at the island. This inter¬ 
breeding has produced some very fine results; in particular, there 
are some splendid specimens of humanity of mixed British and 
Easter Island descent. The natives who claimed pure Easter Island 
origin—about two hundred—did not fall short of their fellows of 
mixed blood in vigour and appearance. 

The eighteenth-century navigators found the Easter Islanders 
little different from other Polynesians. They had fair complexions, 
straight or wavy hair, and wore beards. In short, they looked much 
like Europeans. 

Some nineteenth-century anthropologists, judging by incomplete 
indices or unreliable statistics, declare that Easter skulls closely 
resemble those of Melanesia. Volz and Dixon went so far as to 
speak of an Australoid element in the island’s racial composition. 
Even if Negroid characteristics were manifest in the Easter type, 
they could not be taken as proof of two successive occupations by 
natives of different races. The Polynesians do not constitute a homo¬ 
geneous population, and in the course of their migrations they have 
absorbed Negroid groups, certain of whose hereditary traits have 
been very distinctly preserved in some islands. 

Measurements taken in 1935 by Dr Harry Shapiro, using subjects 
of pure Easter descent, gave results that demolished the hypothesis 
of a Melanesian origin and threw into relief the close affinities of 
the Easter type with other Polynesian types. In one particular, how¬ 
ever, they occupy a place apart: on the average, their heads are 
longer than anywhere else in Polynesia. This peculiarity of their 
cephalic index suggests that they may be the purest representatives 
of an ethnic layer which, having been replaced in Central Polynesia 
by shorter-skulled invaders, continued to exist on the periphery of 
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Its former domain. Moving eastwards from Tahiti, the length of 

cramum perceptibly increases, tiU it reaches its maximum on 
faster Island. 

Dark pi^entation of the skin and fuzzy hair-the most persist¬ 
ent signs of a Nevoid heredity-are rarer on Easter Island than on 
the oAer islands inhabited by Polynesians. It is the same with noses 
and lips of the Melanesian’ type. 

Linguistics do not contradict the data of physical anthropology. 

JleLZ't T/ ? P“''" dialect, free from 

elements borrowed from any other family of languages; it is similar 

to Mangarevan and Marquesan, of which it seems to be an archaic 

veS*i^gi“nings of Easter Island culture 

chilfs tharhalT disregarding the lists of the great 

Kini H ^ recorded at various times. These go from 

j° diKovered and colonized the island, to 
H^idn ^‘“ion of the Fathers of the Sacred 

^ not always agree, and they often include 
c names of deities and even the wives of certain kings. After care- 
fuUy sifung them we were able to establish that the numLr of 
sacred chiefs, who had succeeded one another from 
mythical Qmes to Ae present day was about thirty. Allowing an 

f for the duration of Tach reign-^^the 

accepted figure in Polynesian ethnography—this outs Hohi mom* ’ 

it wL duHngrs ce" 

tmy that the Polynesians swarmed from the Societv Islands and the 
Even mp{»sing-which is unlikely-that the first statues «,er. 

S:iss.?ists:*s 
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the Polynesians of the glory of having discovered, in their outrigger 
canoes, all the islands, high and low, scattered within the immense 
triangle with its apexes in New Zealand, Hawaii and Easter Island. 

To understand an historical event fully it is not enough to know 
its cause and development: we must also reconstruct the psycho¬ 
logical climate. This is no longer possible ill the case of Easter 
Island; but the annals of Mangareva, painstakingly noted down by 
Father Laval, afford valuable background information regarding 
the various Polynesian migrations in the archipelagos next to Easter 
Island. 

Emigration was not merely a physical necessity imposed by a 
conqueror on a vanquished group: it was also the only honourable 
solution for men of courage whom defeat had stripped of their 
prestige and their lands. When a young Mangarevan chief hesitated 
to follow out to sea his sovereign who had resolved to leave his 
island, his mother improvised the following song to encourage him 
and make him ashamed of his hesitations: 

O Tupul O my King! 

The dull groaning of the reefs makes itself heard under the wind 
Behind Hararuru, It is for you they are moaning, 

O Tupu! O my King! 

Alas! You have disappeared with seven canoes, 

O Tupu! O my King! 

One of them is still left, it is the double canoe of Mapu^utaora. 
What is it going to do? 

0 Tupu! O my King! 

The young chief obeyed the voice of the waves and left in search 
of Tupu, his king. 

Another vanquished chief, Mata-puku, accompanied by his son, 
sought refuge with his married daughter living among another 
tribe. There the fugitives were ordered to go and fish: ‘When Mata- 
puku saw his son doing the work of a servant, steering the canoe, 
nis face lashed by the waves, he was filled with grief at the thought 
that they were both in a state of servitude. They resolved to seek 
another island where the shame of defeat would no longer weigh 
openly upon them. They asked for a canoe, which was immediately 
given them, for, according to the ideas of the country, no one could 
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live on without avenging himself or confiding himself to the mercy 
of the waves.’ 

To the mercy of the waves’—no expression could more accur¬ 
ately convey the character of these maritime adventures. The emi- 
^ants sailed blindly, straight ahead, in the hope of reaching some 
island beyond the horizon. 

Hundreds of Polynesian chiefs must have roamed the sea until 
their canoes were no more than hulks, filled with the dead and 
dying. Others perished in storms. But a few landed on ‘oases of the 
sea’, which they conquered for man. 

These primitive flotillas setting out for unknown lands left the 
homeland amidst a joyful and festive tumult. Various stories des¬ 
cribe the lamentations of those remaining behind, and the last 
wishes addressed to one another by the two parties. Those who 
were leaving made it a point of honour to affect an ‘air of triumph 
and joy , to demonstrate their faith in a better destiny ahead. 

At the moment of departure, everyone decked himself out in his 
hnest ornaments and covered his hair with garlands of flowers. 
Uecorat^ as though for a festival, the canoes moved slowly out to 
sea; at the stern, one of the priests sang and danced the ‘last fare 
well to the fatherland’, while saluting in advance the land ‘thev 
were seeking beyond the horizon’. 

By wh« name did Hotu-matu‘a greet the island he had dis¬ 
covered.? The modern natives call their island Rapa-nui, but this 
name is of quite recrat origin. It means Great Rapa, and was given 

Tahitian saUors struck by certain resemblances 
between Easter Island and Rapa. 

Many writers employ for this island, which they claim to have 
•tI” Tf empire, the esoteric name Te Pito-te-henua 

he Navel of the World’. This high-sounding epithet bestowed 
upn a little trian^^lar rock is not, as might have been supposed 
pum invention. Puo, the word translated as ‘navel’, alsoTeSi 

normal word for ‘earth’. Pito-tc-henua is 
acmally the nanae of one of the island’s three headlands and sig¬ 
nifies no more than ‘Land’s End’. * 

A third name, Hiti-ai-terangi, has been proposed. This is the 
f Islanders being repatriated from Peru re¬ 

ferred to their island when speaking to other Polynesians on the 
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boat. But the uamc seems lo have been unknown to the native 
pupubitinCL 

These diffctcticcs of opminn on sudi a simple $ubj«t may ajipoir 
a iriflc sG-ange. In actual fact, the island chat Ro^eveen caJJetf alter 
the day on winch he discovered it had pobably never had a name. 
Every one of its bays and rncks boic a name, biic not ihe island as 
a whole. As isolated on it as though they were alone in the woild, 
the Eastm- Islanders probably never felt any need for a uatne by 
which to disdngtitsh their country turn olbcrs^ of which they had 
no knowledge. 


CHAPTER III 


The Tragic Story of Easter Island 

Destiny seems to have been bent on destroying every piece of 
evidence on Easter Island that would have enabled us to solve its 
riddles. The island was baptized with the blood of its children; and, 
as though this massacre had been an omen for the future, it was the 
scene, in the middle of last century, of one of the most hideous 
atrocides committed by white men in the South Seas. 

On Easter Sunday 1722, the Dutch Admiral Roggeveen, on board 
the ‘Arena*, discovered an island which he took to be Davis Land 
—although nothing in its appearance tallied with the brief descrip¬ 
tion left by the famous buccaneer. As the ‘Arena’ drew closer, 
various signs of habitation could be distinguished. It was not until 
the following day, however, that the first contact was made between 
the islanders and the Dutch. A native came aboard in the most 
matter-of-fact manner and without showing the slightest trace of 
astonishment. His friendly air and graceful movements won him 
universal good-will. For his part, he seemed mainly interested in 
die ship and its rigging. He walked up and down the deck, touch¬ 
ing the gear and gazing curiously at the masts and cannons. There 
was nothing of the ‘savage* terrified by supernatural beings about 
him: he ^haved like a man absorbed by new technical problems. 
He lost his composure only when he caught sight of his reflection in 
a mirror. With an instinctive movement, he jumped forward to 
seize the companion whom he suspected of having surreptitiously 
slip^d in front of him. The Dutch tried various other experiments 
in the hope of amusing themselves at his expense. The ship’s orches¬ 
tra played a tune to test his ear for music. At the first notes, the 
Easter Islander began to dance. So much trust and good humour 
gained him many presents, which he took with him when he swam 
away. 

His example and his stories encouraged the rest, and soon the 
ship was invaded by a noisy band of visitors. They laughed, were 
delighted with everything and were getting on wonderfully with the 
Dutchmen, when suddenly there was the sound of a chase and of 
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bodies diving into water. Some of the natives had robbed the sailors 
of their caps and jumped overboard with their booty. Then ^e 
Admiral’s table-cloth disappeared through the window of his cabin. 
These first petty thefts initiated a tradition in relations between 
natives and foreign visitors that has not been lost. 

In the afternoon the Dutch went ashore. The crowd massed on 
the beach behaved in the most incoherent manner. While sorne 
made gestures of friendship and seemed delighted by the visit, 
others wore a hostile expression and picked up stones. This marked 
contrast characterized the natives* attitude on the occasion of every 
subsequent European landing on the island. 

The shore party were advancing calmly, when suddenly the cry 
rang out: ‘Fire, now’s the moment.’ There was a crackle of musket 
shots, and when the smoke cleared several natives lay groaning on 
the sand—among them the gay companion who had been the first 
to venture aboard the ‘Arena’. W^hat had happened exactly? No 
doubt a soldier, exasperated by some petty theft or frightened by a 
threatening gesture, had given way to fear and provoked this sense¬ 
less massacre. The crowd, which had broken up, returned, but this 
time timid and humble, imploring forgiveness for a crime of whose 
nature they were imawarc. Standards were presented to the strang¬ 
ers in token of respect. But the latter were nervous and ill at ease 
on this beach they had just sprinkled with blood. They cast a glance 
at the huts made of branches, picked up a few tubers, and retired 
as fast as they could to their boats. 

In the midst of the tumult and confusion, the Dutchmen had 
caught sight of some strange monuments which they later discussed 
at length. They wondered how ‘naked sava^s’ could have put up 
these colossi, and finally decided that these ‘idols’ must have been 
made of clay. This was the first solution offered to the mystery of 
Easter Island. 

The island discovered by Roggeveen was forgotten for fifty years. 
Seafarers continued to look for Davis Land, the southern continent 
that seemed to recede as fast as the Pacific unveiled its mysteries. 
Spain, worried about her American colonies, emerged from her 
lethargy and sent ships to annex these territories next door to her 
overseas domains. 

Easter Island was discovered for the second time, in i77^> 
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Felipe Gon^ez y Huedu, who anchored there for several days and 
sent 3 . boat party round the island, which made a very aecurAte map 
of it, Before the Spaniards left, a shore party in full dress uoifotni 
set up three great crosses on the Poike hiHSi There was no cJash> 
The nadves indulged in a good deal of pilfering, but they made up 
for these misdeeds by the lil^crty they allowed meir women. Young 
girls calmly offered themselves to the Spaniards^ who were out- 
rai^d by die cy nicism shown by the men on this exxasion. 

The anneKadon of die island—which the Spaniards named San 
Carlos—to the kingdom of Spain w:ts prod a imed in a deed that was 
read out to tlac imtivcK. Following an old Spanish cu^rnm dadpg 
from the conquest of America, the Litter were invited to put their 
marks at the foot of die documenc as a ^ign of consent. The 
islanders readily agreed to this request. They scribhled a few lines 
on the paper^ doubtless in imitation of the script in which the manu¬ 
script was written. One of themT however* drew a bird in the style 
th.1t appears on the tablets and peiroglyphs. 

I he receprion which die Easter Islanders accofJed, four years 
lawr^ to Captain Cook (1774) dilfercd little from: the w^elcomc thev 
had given his predecessors. They were full of high spirits, ^endiy, 
gcxd humourcdly .and audaciously dishonest. The baskets of sweet 

E otatocs they offered in barter were w'eighted with stoqts. and thev 
Ichcd die goods for which dicy Imd already been paid and sold 
them a second time. Thc,^ little Cricks did nnt afwiivs gu un- 
punish^: an angry officer bred an one native who h.id stolen a bag 
from him. The wamcn, somewJiat more shy, distributed cheir 
favours for trifling gifts *in the shadows cast bv the giant statues’. 
Captain Cook’s brief visit brought Easter hknd the celebrity it 
has never ceased m enjoy up to tlie present day. In die stnrv of'his 
voyage the great explorer describes the giant stntucs standin^:r ^p. 
n^t or fJlcn flit on top of maiirnleums, wJiosc sundered ^oncs 
r^calcd the bleached skrletons widiin. He draws a vivid picture of 
the contrast herwten dicsc grandiose relics and the bare htde patch 
of rand covmd with scoriae and inhabited by a sparse and m™vcr 
ashed ppuiarion. ^ 

In 1736, a French expedition commanded by the Comte dc Lu 
Perouse landed on Eistcr Island. They 5taycxl r>n 1 y twentvTnur 
hours-iong enough to bestow on this stmngc and grim pike of 
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Und a Hide ol the delicate and iroaic chium of the dyiag oediurv- 
La PirouflC Avas a sensitive soliL Tttc true uE an a^ well dis¬ 
posed towards die "noble S£ivaj^\ diis courEeoits and ciiltivatfid 
French ariitocraC believed that a stolen cap or handkercldd was Dot 
wOJTh the life of the poor childrtD of nature wliu purloined them 
with such in^^rnuity- He also concluded, very reasonably^ that lie 
tuuld not undertake to rc-cducitc them in a few hours. The best 
things he thought, was to laugh at the ruses the istanders employed 
in robbing him. To avoid all pretext for die violence that was 
always to be feared from a crew of rough sailors^ he announced 
that he would replace die :&Co 1 cd cap* himself^ The native* took 
advantage of this windfall. They must have noticed the strangers 
iutcrcsL in their ivomen, and they txploited their guests’ wcaknc** 
CO the frill. While the young girls were lc.ading the sailors ou, die 
men relieved diem of their caps and hajidker chiefs. La Pc rouse 
took a lenient view of the situation. He distributed medab to those 
whom he took to be chiefs; but in reality these were die most arrant 
thieves, and altliough * they pretended to go in pursuit of chose whn 
tud stolen the sailors' handKcrehicfan it was easy co sec that it was 
with the definite intention of not catching them/ Looting reached 
such a pitch that die Frenchmen were sometimes obliged to fire 
blank cartridges Or * mall shot 

La Pcrousc made a number of observations tliat arc not lacking 
in subilcty and remain crue of the modern Easter Islanders: ‘It is 
certain,* he says^ ^that these people do not have the some ideas about 
theft as ourselves; dity probably do not attach any shame to it; but 
they know very well chat they arc commilling an unjust acr^ since 
they immediately flee. Thdr phystogDOmy does not express a single 
genuine feeling: he who was nios[ to be mistrusted was the Indian 
to whom one had just given a present and who appeared mosi 
anxious to render a thousand little services/ L-a Pcrousc noticed 
their inejiiisitivcness and open minds and the lively intexe^ dicy 
took in navigational matters. Thojw: who Lame on b^d examined 
the cables, the anchors, the compass and the steering-wheel. They 
came back again later witli a piece of String and measured the ship: 
no doubt there had been some discussion ashure on this subject, and 
they wished to clear up nnccrtaindcs. 

A famous drawing that appears in La P^rwsc's Voya^^s shows 
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natives sitting at the foot of the greot statues curloinLng the 
French cfHccrs" and sailors' kit. This was the viwtorA^ only rcvcni^. 
V/c showed the miHlera EListcr I slander a reproducEioD ol this 
picture* I beir reaction is not without interest; first, they found the 
exploits of their ancesfors extremely comical and the simpktons 
who were allowing tlicjnsclvcs to be rubbed highly ridictilons. What 
struck them most, however, were the good looks of the women ^ 
whom the artist had treated! according to the convcnrions of hiis 
period. They saw in them 41 confirmation uf their rudal pessirmsm: 
the women of days gone by were whiter and had Hrruer breasts and 
Mueper navels’ th^in those of today. These remarks were also an 
Indication of the ideal of feminine beauty held in the island- After¬ 
wards women often came and asked us to show tliem die portraiu 
of their grandmothers* They gazed at them for a long time and 
generally commented: ^How bEnck and rigly we have become now/ 
In 1808 a crime was committed on Easter Eland that foro 
sliaduwed the fate awaiting the rest of ihc population half a century 
later* An Ajiierlcan shlp^ die * Nancy \ c-Tirred o 3 twelve men and 
ten women after a bloody battle. These uiifortunates were token 
down into tiic holds and put in irons. The trader's intenlion was to 
land them on Masafuera Idand, where he hoped to employ them as 
slaves in seal-hunting. When the ship wa$ three days^ sal! from 
Easter Islands he had liis captives brought up on deck and tlieir 
chains remo%'cd. The moment they were free of thrtr bonds, meji 
and women leapt into the water and began to swiiti with desperate 
vigour The captain, imagining tliat the waves would force them to 
come back on Wird, stopped Ids ship and watched from a^ the 
discussion that broke uut among them a$ to die right dtrcGtion to 
take. Being unable to agree, some made off towards Easter Island 
while the others sw'am towards the south. Boats were lowered and 
an attempt made to recapture them^ but they refused to come 
aboard and continually evaded capture by diving under the water. 
Tired ol chasing them', the satlors left liicm to their fate* 

It is not surprising if other ships putting in at Easter Ekind after 
this date were greeted witli hostility* Neverthdess, curiosity and 
trust generally regained the upper hand, and in the middle of 
aggressive demoastradons the n:trives codd not restrain dicmseivcs 
from giving free rein to their gaiety and their naive desire to con- 
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verse with the strangers. The arrival, in i8i6, of the Russian navi¬ 
gator Kotzebue, whose ship was the ‘Rurick*, was the pretext for 
extraordinary scenes. The first boat to come ashore was surrounded 
by a group anxious to barter tubers for nails. The bargain was 
struck amidst disorder and confusion, of which more than one 
islander took advantage to steal everything within reach. When the 
other boats ventured on to the beach, the excitement of the natives 
reached fever pitch: ‘They shouted and jumped about, making the 
queerest gestures.’ Still laughing and joking, they blocked Ae only 
little beach on which the Russians could have landed, and forced 
them to put out to sea again. The din of their chatter was ea^ 
splitting; they all talked at once and indulged in jokes that caused 
roars of laughter from the crowd. Finally, they tired of this game 
and began to throw stones at the sailors. After a shot had dispersed 
them ‘like a flock of sparrows’, the Russians disembarked. The 
uproar then became so intense that the officers had to shout to make 
themselves heard by their men. The leaping and dancing of the 
black- and red-painted warriors constituted an appalling spectacle 
that terrified the leader of the landing party. He confessed later that 
he had imagined himself to be surrounded by a band of monkeys. 
He gave the order to fire blank cartridges. At the first salvo, the 
natives took refuge behind rocks; ‘but when the noise had passed 
and they realized that they were unhurt, they came out from their 
hiding-places laughing and making fun of the strangers. 

Kotzebue was also unwilling at first to take revenge for the 
pleasantries of these grown-up children’, but he thought it advisable 
to beat a retreat, and even to fire a few bullets, when he was struck 
by a stone. A few hours later, the ‘Rurick left Easter Island waters. 
If it had not been for these incidents, Easter Island might have left 
a mark on German literature, for among Kotzebue s companions 
was Adalbert von Chamisso, the Romantic poet. 

The English navigator Beechey was welcomed to Easter Island in 
much the same way as Kotzebue had been, but his account is 
coloured by a few picturesque details concerning the peculiar charm 
of the South Seas. 

Beechey sent two boats ashore; clusters of swunmers fought to 
get to them and threw presents to the sailors. Yams, bananas and 
sugar cane rained down on them, together with wooden images 
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and fishing-nets. The number of swimmers clinging to the oars and 
rudders was so great that they brought the whalers to a standstill. 
They all wanted to clamber aboard, especially the women. There 
was no provocative or coquettish gesture in which they did not in¬ 
dulge in order to persuade the sailors to take them on board. One 
of the boats ended up by being so overloaded that it almost sank; 
the seamen had to beat off this aquatic crowd that came back again 
as soon as it had been driven away. The contents of the boat were 
pillaged without anyone being able to arrest the looters, who dived 
into the water like porpoises. The women committed no thefts, but 
they were in league with the thieves: their job was to distract the 
rowers* attention by their caresses and suggestive attitudes. The 
Englishmen decided to take stern measures: no women were 
allowed into the boats except one young girl, who could not swim 
as well as the others and whose father lifted her into the whaler. 
With a kindly smile the officer let her sit beside him. The girl was 
wearing nothing but a grass skirt; feeling this costume to be inade¬ 
quate in her present situation she calmly took possession of an 
officer’s jacket, after which she started to sing. In no way jealous of 
the favoured treatment she had been accorded, the girl tried to help 
her friends aboard by pulling them out of the water by their hair, 
until she was forbidden to continue for fear the boat might capsize 
again. 

‘As our party passed,* writes Beechey, ‘the assemblage of females 
on the rock commenced a song, similar to that chaunted by the lady 
in the boat; and accompanied it by extending their arms over their 
heads, beating their breasts, and performing a variety of gestures, 
which showed that our visit was acceptable, at least to that part of 
the community. When the boats were witMn wading distance of 
ffie shore, they were closely encompassed by the natives; each bring¬ 
ing someffiing in his hand, however small, and almost every one 
importuning for an equivalent in return. All those in the water 
were naked, and only here and there, on the shore, a thin cloak of 
the native cloth was to be seen. Some had their faces painted black, 
some red; others black and white, or red and white, in the ludicrous 
manner practised by our clowns; and two demon-like monsters 
were painted entirely black. It is not easy to imagine the picture 
that was presented by this modey crowd, unrestrained by any 
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authority or consideration for their visitors, all hallooing to the ex¬ 
tent of their lungs, and pressing upon the boats with all sorts of 

grimaces and gestures. r • j j 

‘It was found impossible to land where it was at first mtended. 
the boats, therefore, rowed a little to the northward, followed by the 
multitude, and there effected a disembarkation, aided by some of 
the natives, who helped the party over the rocks with one hand, 
while they picked their pockets with the other.’ 

An officer fired a shot to clear the beach, but the report had less 
effect than the water poured on the people in front by those at the 
back, who were impatient to enjoy the spectacle. The tumult on 
the seashore surpassed all imagination. The natives h^ded the 
Europeans empty sacks, in the hope that they would be given them 
back full of presents. At the first signs of hostility the landing party 
beat a retreat. Perhaps this movement was interpreted as a sign of 
fear or enmity. Whatever the reason, matters took a nasty turn 
immediately afterwards. Showers of stones rained down on the 
sailors, many of whom were seriously injured. The young island 
girl in the boat, knowing her compatriots marksmanship, showed 
no sign of alarm; an officer had to throw her overboard into safety. 
Finally, the sailors fired on the crowd, and a chief was hit. Taking 
advantage of the panic, the Englishmen were able to push out their 
boats and jump aboard. 

Thus ended the last visit that Easter Island received from a 
European navigator who still preserved the humane traditions of 
the great travellers of the eighteenth century. 

Admiral Dupetit-Thouars sailed past Easter Island in 1838. He 
only anchored long enough to receive on board a few natives who 
treated the crew to an exhibition of dancing. One woman amongst 
the visitors had provided herself in advance with a basket in which 
to put the presents she anticipated from the sailors generosity. 
Some years earlier, Mocrenhout had anchored off the island on his 
way from Chile to Tahiti and had received a visit from a native 
who, once aboard, invited the crew to come and frolic with the 
women on the seashore. 

Before the visits of Moerenhout and Admiral Dupetit-Thouars 
another crime had been committed. The whaler ‘Pindos sighted 
Easter Island in 1822. Boats sent ashore to procure women and fresh 
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vtigctables r{:t!JiDed wich many j;irls -ds tlicrc were itten on hoard. 
The Dcjct day ihey were taken ok in die same heats, and when they 
were fairly close to the shore they were forced to Junip overboard, 
^Thc bcRiti rcimkied stationary, tn wateh these unfonunate girls 
swimming with one hand as diev did their best lo hold above water 
with the other die trinkets diey had received for pre^titudng them 
selves, and perhaps carrying widi diem the germs of a disease that 
might cost mern their lives. As they came ashore they wtre received 
by groups gathered in a crowd on the strand J it was then that the 
skipper, widiout any provocation and apprendy for the sole 
pleasure of IdUing, took his gnn and bred into the midst of them ^ 
as a prting gesture—widi me marksmanship characteristic of the 
men of liis country, it was immediately evident from ihc confusion 
feigning round one poor Indiau who fell that the shot had found 
its mark. He then gave the order to row, and moved off with a 
smile on His lips and congratulating him self ou his good shuot- 
ing. . . / 

The ytar 1S62 was decisive in the history^ of Easter Island. It saw 
the end of its civiliTution, most aspects of which have become for us, 
since die middit of the nineteenm ccnuiry, as vague and far off as 
diough we w'cre sepamted from them by the mists of rirnr. 

In 1859 exploitation of die guaiiO depsits on the Chile coast wus 
an extremely prosperous undertaking, handicappd by only one 
obstacle—^thc uinctage of labour. Fatigue, undcmoiirishmcnt and 
epidemics decimated the tinfommate labourers compdled to do this 
exhausting work on arid, sun-scorched iskts. The companies 
recruited tlieir workmen with the aid of adventurm who employed 
force or cunning as occarion demanded. These new style alavc- 
tradcLTR made a full-scale expedition to Easter, of all Polynesian 
islands the closest to Peru. A flodUa arrived off Hangaroa Bay on 
December la, i86a. The few^ islanders who unsuspctingly came 
aboard were immediately seized, chained and throwm into the hold. 
As no one else presented himself, the Pcruvbn slaver$ went ashore 
and drove all the native,'^ they could find to the beach with gunshots. 
The islanders were loo terrified to offer much resistance. 

According to another vcfsion of this sbve raid, the Peruvian 
traders attracted the Islanders to the shore by a display of presents, 
and then, at a given ^gnol* slew and captured a great number of 
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them. Tg .9*4^ at t]>e umc 

hbek Afrko. Amnnij the prisontrs were Kmg Kamakoi atid ms 

=rJ;'s&.y»Tb,« 

tiovtmm'ail kM r.patn.-.no» o! 

uniy Mteen n,^ behind: shortlv After their recuni, 

Si*ru.='«™t Id kro.* «d.k d.«., 

.he idond i«» . v„t 

tliere were mo many corpses to bury in the family mat sflieums. 
they were tlirown down ciefis in die rock or '”,5n'^^ves 

^nLcl tunnel*. The bones we found 

urobablv belonged to the unfortmiAte people who d«J at this pcn^. 

r“' 

Mwlflltliiml owner!, md people (oupht for 

^rnSSerrfTpSv 

wjd..dwinrSe.^e„^^^^^^ 

leiden loadiv weighed down the funwors from lliese disisKn. 

was won over to Chnsdanity, if not widiout effort, at least in a 
ridITn Hnngn.,»n eemiwry there ira stone dj, beatmB the 

inscripdofl: 
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l'ile de r 

AU FIFUB EL’C^kNE, El'AAUD 
Qf I D'OLVKIER WtCANICIEN' 

DEVINT OUVBTF.B IIF. 

DTinir FT Fit LA 

co.vguttE poLit j£si;s CUEIST 

This brief mscripiion sums up the whole life of die :ipstle to the 
Raiitcr hknders. This earncsi: and deeply religious young man, who 
exiled hUnself to Argentina to pay tor the studies of his brother 
destined for the jjriesthoodp had a 'strange career. He wa^ a meeb- 
□nk by trade, but the harsh necessities of cmignilioD compelled him 
to follow many nexupations up to the time when he crossed the 
Andes and settled in Chile. There he led an cscmpIaTy hfe^ devot¬ 
ing himself Lo the well-being of his family. The destiny of his 
brother—a missionary in China—(ked his imagiiiaiion, and lie 
longed to join him arid share his labours. One day he invited mm 
his shop two pas^ng priests^ wivum he had recogniacd from their 
appearance moc Frcnelimcn, and learned from toem that be could 
dedicate himself to missionary work without having taken holy 
larders. He became a novice witli the Fathers of the Holy Spirii; and 
left Chile in 1S62, in tlic compny of father misstonaries, to under 
lake the spiritual conquest of Easter Island. 

The lime band proceeded lirs( to Tahiti;^ where they learued of 
the raid that had just been inflicted on Easter Island. In the face ot 
this terrible dimstrr^ tlic missionaries hesitated to embark on an 
imdcrtnking that Seemed to have become poinde$$. But Eyraud 
refused to be discouraged; he announced that, if necessary, he 
would settle alone on the island among the survivors, to prepre the 
way for the priests who wnuld pin him later. His proposal was 
accepted, and the schooner took him to Easier Island with car¬ 
penter's tools, a barrel of flouFj cuttings of trees, five sheep and a 
Dell—the last-named nhjcct doubticss being in his eyes the most 
important. Eyraiid was accompanied by an Easter [slander named 
Pana, who had been cnnicd off by sbvers hut had managed to 
escape. The two of them reached their destination on Januan' 7, 
i 8«V4. Pana wanted to be landed in the bay of Anakena^ where he 
was born, but the master of tlic schooner preferred that of Haaga- 
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roa. A Mangarcvan was sent ashore to invesagaie. He m a 

state of abjL terror, asserting that he had ^en on the ^ ^ 
thousand demons, their faces painted red and black, who 
the air shouting and threatened him with their weapons Rusfeng 
up to Eyraud, he gasped: ‘1 would not go ashore again fot a *ou- 
sand piastres. They arc horrible-looking {xoplc. They 
ing... and small{X)x is ravaging the island... . You cannot possibly 
land, you would risk losing the boat and catching the di^ase. ... 
The captain will take you back to Tahiti free of charge. These in¬ 
coherent words sowed panic on board. Ev^one was in favour ot 
standing out to sea immediately. Eyraud done was opposed to dus 
and de^nded to be put ashore. The longl^t was 
second time, to set him down on the beach dong with the naave 
who had accompanied him. A millmg crowd was wa^mg for 
In the uproar that broke out the moment they landed, Eyraud saw 
his companion’s belongings looted. It had been a^ee vn e 
captain diat he would make his way on foot to ^akena, where his 
luggage would be put ashore the following day; but the crowd 
would not let him leave, and every time he and P^a tri^ to e^^ 
they were forcibly dragged back into the middle of the throng. P^a 
succeeded in gaining the support of the warriors, and under their 
protection Eyraud was able to reach Anakena after an exhausung 
march across lava-fields and through tall grass. 

Next day the schooner, after fetching about in sight of Anakena 
without coming inshore, disappeared over the horizon. For Eyraud 
this was a moment of utter despair. The ship was t^rymg away all 
his possessions and, more important still, ‘a Tahman catechism 
with which to teach the Kanakas prayers and the fundamental 

In the evening good news came. The mission^ary s effects had 
been landed in Hanga-roa Bay. To avoid losing them, Eyraud had 
to retrace his steps across the island over the fields of stones. otc 
setting out, he inaugurated his ministry: in the presence of an audi¬ 
ence and with all possible solemnity he said a prayer in the Kanaka 

']^e fost thing he saw on arriving at Hanga-roa was Hs hat on 
the head of one warrior and his frock-coat on the back of aiiomer. 
The natives gathered round his portable hut were engaged m a 
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livdy argument, sumc :i:^ying the sections were parts of a boat* the 
rest atEributing various Other purposes to them. When llic tlisLUS 
sion bctiUPC heated Eyrand saw an uppurtunily to regain possession 
of his WofigLngji. He'offcred to settle the dispute by giving a public 
tlcmoustrudon of the real function of these pieces of timbtf. To 
everyonc^s amazement, he put up his house. The same evening he 
had a dwtUmg-pbee, and everything that had not already fcen 
stolen was stowM away in safety. 

Eyraud shows his perspicaci^' when he tells us in his letters thni 
the toleradon he enjoyed was due above all to the free spectacle he 
offered to public curiosity. All by himself^ He was a drcus and a 
zoo. The natives came in groups to watch him, and his every move¬ 
ment provoked laughter or endless comments. In disiliusioimicjit he 
writes: T am the stranger, die whom everyone wants to 

know^ to see working, and above all to exploit. ^ Nevertheless, the 
nadves^ intjuidtiveness cokild be turned to accounL He was con' 
stuidy surrounded by an audience ready to listen to him, and he 
rnade use of it 10 spread the gospel. He even had some pupils, for 
whom his lessens were a new sort of pasdme, li^ood-humourcdly 
admits this: ^Whether you arc ready or not* Mr Teacher or Brother 
Catechist, here come your pupils. They knock at the door; if ! come 
out straight away, weJJ and good, the class begins on the gra^s in 
front of the hut. But if I keep them waiting, or tell them to come 
hack later because they seem to me more mdined to amuse them 
selves than to kam, dn^ do nor wajte the opportunity- After knock¬ 
ing at the donr they' knock all round the house^ then they sit down 
a little way off and duow stones, first little oneSp dicu bigger ones, 
to keep the game interesting. 

' Whether the catechist feels like it or not^ he must show him self . 
So 1 go out armed widi my catechLsm, sit down on the grass and 
say to them: *"Comc over here, we arc going to learn some prayers."' 
"NOj" reply the pupils, '^you come over here." The simplest thing 
is to go across to them." 

Once the cki$ was assembled ihcy repeated prayers or the re- 
spnKS of the catechism in chorus. One may be sure this purely 
mechanical mode of instruction was well received by the islanders. 
The newcomer was conforming to the tradidjOn of the rongorongo 
or pagan chanters, who taught the rituaJ chants. Was not Eyraud 
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simply :i new kind of priest iMching them different spells? 

The dass was not always dodlc. The punJs quickly tued, and 
Eyraud often foimd himself alone on die beach. But he was not 
deserted for long, since. 04 he himself remarks, 
oceupationi, few di sir actions; they soon knock at the papa s door 

and say; "Teach us W pray.’” , . .. j i. 

There can he nfl doubt that those who bad awimdated the 
felt that they had gained power by Iwrning these magic 
Uicir confidence in Eyraud was notably enhanced m cms^ucnoc. 

One day, Evratid went into his hut to write a letter, while a sbp 
was sailing past ilic island. Everyone was con^nced that he had 
sent his spirit to bis compatriots, and they asked him m all scriousr 
ness what iitwS he had received from the vessel. „ ^ 

After some months several of the islando's could srei!, hve Si* 
were able t« read, and a certain number of adults and chddren hatl 
lenmi to say prayers. Brother Eyraud had a right to U satisfied with 
his handiwork; T liad survivtal, and 1 was listened tn. 

Life nn a Polvnesian island is deli^tful as long as peace reigns; 
but if the families or tribes take up arms against one another, it 
becomes difficult to keep ouesidc the conflict and avoid unpleasant* 


ness. 


Evraiid was atincjted hv a mdfiiro'fl, a war-chief of the island. He 
tells'us how this came abdut. The chief of a neighbouring bay came 
with a gift of three diickens. No sooner had Eyraud received them 
than 3 powerfully built man stepped forward and. without» mi^h 
as a bv-your leave, took diem away 'to relieve him of them . He 
did relieve me of them,' adds Eyraud, not witliout malice, and 
during the nine moixihs and nine day* «f niy stay on -aster s an 
this rum customer contiuued, with great pCfsiKencc, to reliew me 
on every poMible occasion of everything 1 had brought with me, 
although It was not bothering me at all- _ 

The man who had thus burst into Eyraud s ncistcnce was Toro- 
mcri, his *cvil genius’, as he describes him. Evil gemus? T^ot 
entirely, for in exchange for his petty thefts Torometi offered 
Brother Eyraud rhe protection of himself and his people. His 
motives arc obscure; no doubt he was acrival^ by cupidity, but 
reasons of poliev ccrcainlv played some part in hts behaviour, tor nis 
tribe must haW derived advantages from disposing of the person of 
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this priest who was more powerful than those already on the island. 

On the morrow of this memorable day, Eyraud had to open all 
his trunks and display his treasures. Torometi modesdy contented 
himself with a small axe. To console his protege for his loss, he told 
him in a detached tone that he might borrow it from time to time. 
Torometi hankered after the bell, but he consented to be reasonable 
and merely took possession of a small hand-bell, the tinkling of 
which ‘subsequently won him universal applause and gladdened all 
the island’s echoes’. 

It was not always easy to elude this tyrant, constantly greedy for 
fresh gifts. If Eyraud shut his door Torometi calmly sat down be¬ 
side the hut, where he was soon joined by his wife, his neighbours 
and the passers-by. A terrible din broke out; stones were thrown at 
the walls, and Eyraud, not without reason, judged it prudent to 
give up the object coveted by Torometi, rather than have his hut 
demolished or ‘wait until they set fire to it’. 

One day Torometi suggested to Eyraud that he should tour the 
island and visit his pupils scattered in the various bays. No sooner 
had Eyraud left Hanga-roa than he received warning that his dwel¬ 
ling was being looted. He returned home as fast as he could and 
met Torometi, who told him, in the most natural way in the world, 
that if his window had been smashed and some of his belongings 
had vanished, it was the fault of—the wind. Eyraud was really the 
the servant, of the matato^a Torometi. If he tried to plant veget¬ 
ables, they were stolen. If he wanted to make bricks, Torometi 
whisked away the straw to heat his own stones. 

The festival of the bird-man took place in September. Torometi’s 
tribe was threatened by jealous rivds and Torometi, knowing he 
was incapable of resisting the other matato^a, decided to quit Hanga- 
roa. But he did not want thereby to lose his ‘servant’ or his riches. 
He ordered Eyraud to accompany him on his retreat. The latter 
refused to submit to this final humiliation. To make sure that he 
would at least not lose his ‘protege’s’ possessions, Torometi broke 
into his hut and plundered it. This was the first time Torometi had 
used brute force. Eyraud, at the end of his tether, resolved to flee 
A few natives accompanied him; but Torometi and his followers set 
out in pursuit, and after a long and acrimonious argument threw 
Eyraud to the ground, seized him by the arms and legs, and 
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dragged him along until, after being almost torn apart, he promised 
to come with them. Shortly afterwards, the threats that had hung 
over Torometi materialized. A band of warriers gathered in front 
of his hut, tore off the thatch, and set fire to it. Poor Eyraud passed 
into the hands of the conquerors. 

The humiliated Torometi prepared to seek refuge with some 
south-coast tribes linked to him by ties of blood. The conquerors 
would have liked to keep Eyraud; but the latter, moved by feelings 
hard to understand, chose to follow the man he depicts to us as his 
tormentor. He had taken only a few steps when, husded from aU 
sides and dazed by the uproar, he felt his hat being whipped off his 
head. This was the signal for a general assault. In a minute, he had 
been stripped of his overcoat and shoes, and his clothes had been 
torn to shreds. A few seconds later, Eyraud was as naked as an 
islander. A well-aimed stone put the finishing touch to his misery. 
In the evening, Torometi forced him to return to his hut and fetch 
the few objects that had not been stolen. Eyraud was lucky enough 
to find a worn-out pair of shoes and an old blanket, with which ne 
covered himself. The same night he fled to Vai-hu. 

Eyraud then gave proof of great strength of character. Unaffected 
by his destitution, he quietly continued his lessons in a cave by the 
seashore. Eight days later he heard the l^arangUj the sound that 
announces an important event. ^Pahi, pahi —a boat.’ The news left 
him almost unmoved. Many ships had sailed past the island, but 
none of them had put in. The following day, however, a schooner 
anchored before Hanga-roa, and Eyraud, with a shaggy beard and 
wrapped in his blanket, went down to the beach after the natives, 
who had forgotten their quarrels in the excitement. The schooner 
carried two Fathers from Chile, who had come to enquire into the 
fate of Brother Eyraud and to bring him succour. 

The natives’ impatience reached a climax: they flung themselves 
into the water and swam round the boat. A woman clambered 
aboard, made the sign of the cross by way of greeting, and recited 
the Credo. This gesture and this prayer seemed like a miracle to the 
priests, who were none the less worried by the yelling crowd. They 
asked after Brother Eyraud, but the question—which was mis¬ 
understood—gave rise to indignant denies: the islanders imagined 
they were being asked whether they had slit their visitor’s throat. A 
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whale-boat was lowered and headed for the shore. Thereupon the 
crowd offered the same spectacle that had greeted Kotzebue and 
Beechey. The men yelled and danced about as though seized with 
mass hysteria. But one thing had changed: in the middle of this 
vociferous mob there was a white man who had lived on the island 
for six months. The crew of the whale-boat signalled to the crowd 
to come and help them land. Torometi, mistaking the sailors’ wish, 
took Eyraud on his broad shoulders and carried him out to the 
boat. The oarsmen, terrified by the behaviour of the natives, seized 
Eyraud and rowed away as fast as they could. After relating his 
adventures to those on board the ship, Eyraud demanded to be 
taken back to land. The captain refused, and the schooner set sail 
for Chile the same evening. Long before she weighed anchor, a 
great silence fell on Hanga-roa: the crowd—^regretting the man they 
had tormented, or perhaps fearing vengeance on his part now that 
he had gone to join his own people—had dispersed, leaving the 
beach deserted. Only an abandoned little wooden hut marked the 
dawn of a new era. 

But Brother Eyraud had not deserted either his island or his task. 
Seventeen months later he returned to Easter Island in the company 
of Brother Hippolyte Roussel and seven Mangarevans. Nothing had 
changed. But this time Eyraud had taken the precaution of bring¬ 
ing with him a hut of corrugated iron. The treasures so much 
coveted by Ae natives were placed in the shelter of these fire-proof 
walls. The islanders laid siege to the little dwelling, and, inWir 
vexation at not being able to get in, pelted it with stones. The noise 
made by the corrugated iron was a revelation to them. Immedi¬ 
ately ‘the whole multitude of grown-up children surrounded the 
cabin, dancing, shouting, drumming on the metal sheets, and every 
now and then sending a hail of stones rattling on to the roof’. 
Everything had to be hermetically sealed, and for two months the 
missionaries were obliged to light their lamp in broad daylight to 
read their breviary. Every time they went out they had to force 
meir way through a crowd ‘whose attitude left no doubt as to their 
intentions and who were watching for the moment when they could 
take us by surprise and strip us of our possessions.’ Practical iokes 
were played on them; they often found it impossible to open the 
lock of their door, which had been filled with gravel. But in spite 
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of every tiling, the Mis^oti was put on its feet, Timbet houses went 
up near Hanga-roa beach^ and orange, fig and mulberry trees 
sprouted in the ^tission garden. The nati\^es grew accustomed to the 
presence uf tlicsc inoffensive and benevolent strangers and came in 
ever-increasing number;! tn learn ilic prayers O-nd songs^ On Sun¬ 
days the chvirch was full. 

The succcssiuii of nnplciasaat incidr nts was not^ however, entirely 
at an end. One day^ when Brother Eyraud was working at the 
boTTom of a well, a native demanded ^ac he should immediately 
surrender his troupers, if he did not want to be crushed in his hole, 
Eyraud cuiild not have escaped from tliis awkward predicament if 
Brother Roussel had not providentially come to his rescue. 

The chiefs were the only ones to o 5 cr any rcsistince to conver 
sion, and they did so for a reason that has greatly retarded the pro¬ 
gress of Chriscianity among peoples practicing polygamy. They 
were unwilling to separate from wives who had shared tlicir lives 
and to whom they were often very attached. In some instances they 
feared they would be unable to maiutain their posicton if they lost 
the wives who assi^^cd Lhem La their fiincdons and helped to keep 
up tlieir prestige. But they, too, finallv g:ivc in. The Tnatitio'a of 
Hocu'iti received the misaonaric's with a solemnity that gi^'cs us 
some idea of the reiiiiemeac of etiquette governing the old pagan 
society. 

Know^led^ of the new dcictrinc spread rapidly« It had reached 
the most distant creeks, atiJ the monicnt had come tn administer 
the lustral water. As in die old days of barbarian Europe, hapdsm 
was accorded to hundreds nf catechumens gathered at the foot of 
the oltan 

The last heatltcns were received into the bnaim uf the Church on 
Aiigiisc iB68, the eve of the Assumption. Brother Eyraud^ the 
humble mechanic who had become a 'worker for the Gosper, diwl 
a few days later. His last words were, ‘Arc they all baptized?* 
"AIlj* came the reply. Then, like a good workman who had finished 
his task, he fell asleep to rest for ever Ln the sands o£ this beach on 
which he liad been the first European to live and die* 

The missionaryj who breaks the natives* resistance and urges 
them to suhminsion by promises of future bliss, is invariably fol¬ 
io wed by iliat otlicr representative of European civilization—the 
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trader, A French advedcurcr, DiiCTOiut Bornicr, sMded on the 
island with the misslonaridyi' permission* TKc portrnir the mission 
arics driiw uf htniT and the memory he ha^ left iWlimd ou the isbnd, 
3 ft not \cry prepossessing. He seems ro have been violent, grasping 
and unscrupulous. Rut the same time he was enterprising and 
.imbidous. i Ic bought land for a few pieces of cotton clodif enbrj^' 
ing his property by force, and finally laid the foundations of a pros¬ 
perous agricultural undertuking at Malaveri. He W 3 x surrounded 
by a native hodygxiard commanded by Torometi, who was eager lo 
take revenge tm tho!^ whf> had onec driven him out of Hangn^roa. 
He dreamed condaualJy o£ beconting a great diicf and having for 
his jJjivcs "the vanquished people of Hjinga-roa and Vai hu‘, 

Tlte natives associated with Bornier and Ttjmmcri made raids on 
Hanga-roa. Huts were burnt, shots exchanged, and, dominadrig the 
tiunultH. a small cannon set up at Matnveri fired a few balls, the 
detonation of wiiich has nut yet been forgotten by the modern 
popiilarion. People were wounded and even killed. A hiillcc 
whistled very close lo RroEhcr Roussel's car* The misaonarics, 
exasperated by these outra^s, complained to the adventurerV part- 
nitr—Mr Brander of Tahiti—who came tn Easter Island to invesri- 
gate the position and saw nothing but burnt^out wreckage. lit fled 
in terror widiout making up his mind what to do. From that 
moment on, the acuation became 5 o impossible for the missLonarics 
and their flock that the Bishop of Tihiri ordered the evacuation of 
the i!:land. Nocall the aadves^ however, followed thdr pastor to the 
(jamhiers. Three hundred allowed rhemselves to be enticed by 
brandcr and were transpoited to I'ahiti, where their descendants 
populate one of the distrEcrs of the town of Papeete. They have not 
toegotten tlicir origins, and even today they exchange kictrs at 
long intervals with their relatives who smyed on Easter, In 
acted as voltint:^’ intcrrncdiajies between some of thcM families 
that had been separated for sixty-five years. 

The whole isbnd would have been evacuated by its inhabitants 
if Bortiicr, afraid of finding himself without labourers, had not seen 
T€i it that a hundred and eleven natives were left behind. The 
^lain put tbeni ashore before weighing anchor, * despite thdr 

The four huudred and fifty nativei we found on Easter Island 
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tn 1Q54 wfTt: the descendants cf this handful of idandi^s who had 

befii cmnpellcd W remain against tKdr will. Dutraux-Ikffnicr was 
dcstijied to suffer for Jus brutalities. Acts of viol^ce and the rape Ot 
women had mused him m be bitterly hatrd by the natives who sur¬ 
rounded him. One day, after he had committed a fresh CXCCm. be 
was murdered. Two or three days later a French sbp anchored Olt 
the island. The facts did nut come to light and the visitws went 
away firmly convinced tluit liornicr had died by a om s 
hor«. Jrlis wife, Koreto, passed herself off as queen of the island 
and impressed die guests by her haughty air and evident desire m 
imitate European ways- 

Mr Grander installed as the new manager a hal^ca^ named 
Salmon, who was related on his mother’s side to the Tahit^ royal 
family. Salmon lived nearly twenty years on the island, with n tom 
of Tahidans who contributed greadv to changes m local tridiUom 
and even introduced a niiinl«r of Tahirian ejipressions mto the 
Easter kneuaac. The natives took to this Tahitian who un(iersto«i 
and did not ilhtreat them. The island was suhsequendy onnesed by 
Chile and leased to the British firm of Williamson, Balfcur & CO- 
Thc little Polynesian kingdom was no more than a vast fArm 
administered by breeders df Scottish dicep, without much tmagina- 
lion, and hv nondescript Chilean officer* exiled for one reason or 
mother to this tiny colony. The Easter islanders nf todoy 
European clothes and have done thdr best to fmrijet mt past* ut 
they have retained their language and a few dements of their (ormcr 
culture, and they cotirinuc to fish and cidlivatc the soil in die ancient 
manner, A few old people can still recall stories and leg^ds of c 
pagan era. and the children can still croon tradidonal httlc rhvUi 
micaj tunes as they play cat’s cradle witli a piece of stiiiig, A few 
matrimonial and mnerarv customs have been preserved in a 
ur less inodificd form, and in die evening the islanders still fear the 
return of the or spirits of the dead. Wooden sculpture, the 

glorv nf F.ajrtcF art, still drives, but its products .ire hcart-br«kinglv 
vulgar. I'itey arc bazaar ‘curios', hoitors typical of their kind. Sutli 
poverty reigns on the island dial it is impossible to speak of a transi 
dun from the primitive condition to Western civilization. Easter 
IsJajid. neglected by the Chilean Government and disastrously in¬ 
fluenced by the people who found their way to it, has not f.illen into 
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decline—has simply rotted in the midst of a poverty from which 
there is no way out. 

Easter Island hit the headlines for a brief instant in the course of 
the present century. In 1914, von Spee’s fleet put in there before 
meeting its tragic fate. No one on the island had heard about the 
declaration of war; Williamson, Balfour & Co’s British manager 
stocked up the German ships with sheep and demanded a cheque 
instead of the gold he had been offered in payment. The ‘Prinz 
Friedrich Eitel’ sailed into Easter waters and sank the French 
cargo-boat ‘Jean’, whose crew remained on the island. 

It was at Easter Island that the war on merchant shipping con¬ 
ducted by the crew of the ‘See Adler’, commanded by von Liickner, 
came to an end in 1918. A few of the officers and men, who had 
been wrecked on an atoll in the Society Islands, managed to capture 
a French schooner. They sailed it to Easter Island, where it went to 
the bottom under mysterious circumstances. The rumour is still 
current that it was scuttled by the sailors, who were tired of adven¬ 
ture. The officers were lodged at Mataveri and led a peaceful exist¬ 
ence for several months, until one day they sighted a sail on the 
horizon and tried to seize the vessel, in the manner of filibusters; 
but it turned out to be a Chilean ship and, giving up their plan, 
they allowed it to take them to Valparaiso. 

It seemed as though the world was determined to communicate 
its turmoil to this little patch of land which, more than any other, 
deserved peace and oblivion. The economic crisis that descended on 
Chile around 1928 caused a period of revolutions. Some politicians 
implicated in a coup d'etat were deported to Hanga-roa. They 
brought with them a spirit of agitation that was disastrous to public 
peace. Violent quarrels broke out between soldiers and sailors in 
which the natives took sides, splitting into factions as in the days 
of the matato*a. 

During this turbulent period the island witnessed another event 
that found an echo in the world press. Wc heard the story from the 
hero himself. A group of opposition politicians (including President 
Alessandri’s son) had been exiled to Easter Island under the super¬ 
vision of Senor Cumprido, who was appointed Governor of the 
island. 

After a few months a schooner, which the exiles’ friends had 
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chartered to rescue them, put in at the island. Senor Cumprido had 
enough police to put up a resistance, but knowing the instability of 
p)olitical passions he speculated on the future and, not content with 
releasing his captives, he departed in their company. Senor Cum¬ 
prido proved to have backed the right horse, and he had no cause 
to regret his decision. 

In 1934, the year of our visit, Easter Island was undoubtedly the 
most unhappy of all the Pacific colonies. All the other Polynesians 
had adjusted themselves to modern life, and a kind of status cjuo 
has been established between them and their conquerors. Easto 
Island had been left to its own resources and received no other aid 
than that given by the Company’s agents to its ^ployees. In Chile 
the name of Easter Island merely revived sordid quarrels. 

The Franco-Belgian Mission served to draw the Chilean Govern¬ 
ment’s attention to the fate of the islanders. Some progress has been 
made in the course of the intervening twenty years. A missionary. 
Father Sebastian Englert, has made his home there and has used 
the leisure left to him by his ministry to collect texts of ^eat interest 
to ethnography and folklore. A dispensary has been built at Hanga- 
roa, and one of the attendants named Pakomio gave us a good deal 
of useful information. A school has been opened by nuns and 
almost all the children are learning to read and write. The Chilean 
Government has conceded fresh tracts of land to the natives—a step 
rendered essential by the continual increase in the island s popula¬ 
tion. This rose from 456 in 1935 to 721 in 1947, and the increase is 
bound to go on, since forty-nine per cent of the natives, nine years 
ago, were under fifteen. Isolated and neglected as it is, Easter Island 
is none the less sharing in the great demographic upthrust that has 
developed during the present century in most of the Polynesian 
islands. Peoples that seemed on the point of dying out have reacted 
against their decline and begun to multiply again. 

A medical report published in 1951 gives a favourable picture of 
the island’s state of health. Tuberculosis is almost non-existent and, 
contrary to widespread belief, no venereal disease has been observed 
on the island. The only endemic disease is leprosy, said to have 
been introduced in 1889 by three natives repatriated from Tahiti. 
There are fifty-one lei^ers, and today—thanks to the efforts of the 
Society of Friends or Easter Island—they are housed in a leper 
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sctilemcnc is more comfortaWc than the filthy hovel » which 
they were confuied ot the dme of our visit. 

A native 1 met at Valparaiso told me that the yoting men w«c 
cxtremelv keen to come CO Chile to live and learn a trade. As they 
were fori^adden by law to leave the island, a certain number stowed 
away on everv vessel that called, in the hope ol rwching the con- 
tinent. Easter'Islaiul, then, is undergoing a process of n^^za- 
cion. The traiisformatiDn is not to be regretted. It will destroy 
nothing that was not already in ruins, £or Easier Wand civilization 
died between 1862 and iIIto. After this date the island asked 
nothing more of la but the fulfilment of a simple human duty: that 
the persons and dignity of the dcsceiidains of the Polynesians who 
carved the great statues and engraved the tablets should be respected 
by their new masters. 




CHAPTER IV 


How the Easter Islanders Lived 

The problem of water—Dontestif animidt—Fishitis—Cooking— 
Dt^cilingi — Dreuand pcr^&rtai adt^mmenr 

Easter Island has too often b«n pictured in tlie finest light. 
A bati: island, a field of volcanic stones, an unproducavc tract Ot 
land incapable of suppirring a population of 

the expressions most comm^y used to describe it. By what ^an]^ 
freak riid a brilliant dvilizahon manage to develop on this sup¬ 
posedly barren rock? h the transport of the greatest status coikciv- 
h,le widiout the trees required for the conscmctioii of ^ds w 
rollers? On what did the ’armies of slaves live who hauM these 
Statuca over the fields of lava and along the vol(^c «ests? 

If this picture of Easter Island as a barren rock conformed to dte 
facts there would be only two solutions to the mystery: either thia 
scrap of land is really the vesdge of a vamsbed ^nQncnt, as 
claim, or else the island’s flora was destroyed and the ailtural level 

of its people drastically reduced by some caiaclyan- 

In iQltev, however, Easter Island’s arid apuearanre .s deapUve. 
Rospeveen considered it so ferdk diat he dub^d it ^ earthly 
para^* M- dc Hi Ptrousc's gardener was delisted with ihc 
nature of the sod and declared that three days’ work a year would 
be enough to support the population. , 

This latter comment was entirely unwarranted, of but it 

is none the less true that a modern botanist has spoken highly of the 
richness of Easter Island’s volcanic soil. Descripdons left by the first 
visitors to the island often speak warmly of the natives gardens. 
Their horticultural produce seemed m these voyagers not only 
varied, but of cxctUeiit quality- 

Then as now, the dopes of the volcanoes were green meadows; 
along the shore one could see a siiccesaon of gardens and banana 
phnrarinns. Trees alone were lacking from this smiling l^ds<ape. 
^e inliabited areas were dotted with stunted shrubs, whose low, 
twisted branches could not have been much use to the isLmders, 
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Roggcveen, GaazjJifZT Cook and La Pltuujc wcarc inixigucd by ihis 
absence of large trees which, in ihdr view, should have hampered 
the: develupinenr of ^ cuhiire whose savage gnmdeiir they admired 
m Other respects. When the hrst Folynesiao colonisbi landed on the 
island ihcy no doubt found there a kind of naniraJ park, abounding 
in groves oi taro-miro (Sopham ioromiro^ For centuries this dwaiT 
shrub provided them with the wood fioin which drty tarved thdr 
hmoTis sratuettes and their ceremonial objects. Ic disappeared from 
the island during die second half of last century, destroyed by sheep 
and goats, with the exception of a single specimen dial iurvived in 
an Lnaeccssibk spcit—the interior of the Rano-kao volcano. During 
Onr slay the natives were jealously watching the growth of this tree, 
waiting for the right moment to cut ic down and turn it into 
slatuctLes and other ‘curios ^ 

Legend has it that die island's trccs^—the hau (Tnumfria 
iriiaba)^ the mari/(^iirn (Sapif^dm the matioi {Theipiriui 

popiiincii) and the sandalwood tree-—were introduced by King 
Hotu-macu^a when he emigrated Itaiii his mysterious hnmeland ^ 
Marae-renga. There is nodiing improbable at^uC this tradition^ far 
when the Polynesians migrated they provided themselves with the 
seeds or plants of useful trees, especially of die mulberry, whose 
bark supplied them with tapa cloth. Some of the species cntiracr- 
ated above, however, arrived before Man, They were carried to the 
island either by the wind, or by birds, or by other agents yet 
unidendhed tliat were instrumental in spreading the Hora of the 
Pacific. There can be no deubi iba t Hotu-matifa and hJs followers 
had on hoard coconuts and seedlings of die brcadfniit tree' but 
when they planted them on Easter Island they must Jiavc suffered 
the bitter msappoiiitmcnt of seeing these two trees, whose fruir* 
were a staple article of diet In their home couiitry, perish in this 
colder climate. Today the only ccxionut palms growing in this 
Ultima Thule of Polynesia are two that were introduced recent!v 
and have become Htcrilc+ 

The andepc Easter Islanders apparenrly preserved the memc^v 
of the coconut (jJiw) on which their ancestors had fed, for it Figures 
among the fruits and plants whose origin is celebrated in a creation 
chant The line in i^ucstion runs: Aiua-miriiia ai Riri- 

\ii pu fc nut (Tarent-God by copulating with Angry-^l 
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[ifoduced the coconut'). It would be unintelligible to anyone who 
Hid not ysaotkitc it with the old Ptilvnesian myth thni the coconut 
palm iwued from the bead of an eel buried in the ground by a god, 
The modern nnlives give the name irm to tlie of the ma^oi 
{Thcipcsia pof^uinti^), which do indeed look like small coconuts. 

Little could be obiaincd from the shnihs j^owing on Easter 
Idsnd but stnnjcttcs, spears and ad^e halts. Fortunately^ for the 
natives, the ocean ctirfcnts nften brought them frteccs of driftwood. 
I^hesc were treasures of inestiiiiablc value, whiA they attributed to 
rhe favour of smne ancestor. A dying father Ircqucnlly promised to 
send his children a tree from the kiiigdom of shades. 

I’hc Easter dimarc, so unpropidous lo cfx^nui paimi and bread 
fruit trccSii was more favourable to the taros;, sweet potaioes,, yains+ 
bananas, sugaT-canCi nfCordy/iue /rir^jrc?^£i) and ^i^irmcnc {Curnima 
tonga) brought by the first colonists. These plants flourislicd and 
allowed the ppuktioa to tncmisc- Although each of them is 
represented on Easter by only a single sptties^ the islanders 
tinguish a strikingly large number of varieties and forms which 
they know hy different names. This aimlessly minute classification 
fs based on insignificant detaiK sucli as a ptdi of colour on the 
leaves^ the peculiar colour nf eertam tubers or of the fruit, or some 
;inomaly m the growth. Such refinements of nomendature arc 
proof oi great familiarity with plants and indicate a long agiicuh 
tural tradition i They are *"tlsn an cxprcssioti of that spirit erf observa- 
lion and nnalyri-? which 50-caltcd primitive people ofrcn bring to 
ttieir vision of nature. 

About half a mile from the Tc Pen aha, the crust of the basalt is 
cracked like a loaf of brown bread the baker has allow-cd to rise too 
much, Eciieatli this lava skin gap immense cavidcs ffzat are todav 
filled ■with lincnriant vegciatinn. A drop of a few yard-s is enough 
to take one down from a blackened and rocky plain into a tangle 
of verdure that emits an odour of rotting vegetaffnn and sap re¬ 
miniscent of a greenhouse. In these synken gardens the natives, as 
in dayfl gene bv^ grow bananas and Other plant$ that caimot with* 
stand the cold blast of tlic sea winds. 

Easter Island has been cultivated and inhabited across almost the 
whole nf iti length and brcadtli^ with the excepdon of the Poike 
headland and a lew areas m the interior. 
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Once it could easily have fed four or five thousand inhabitants, 
since the yio-odd natives that make up its present population are 
able to live in comfort in a district covering about six acres round 
the village of Hanga-roa. 

The soil of Easter Island is, therefore, fertile; but in extolling its 
richness we tend to neglect the island farmer’s labour. His task was 
a hard one. He had to clear his fields of stones, raise a little heap of 
earth for every potato or taro he planted, and hold back the invad¬ 
ing weeds. His agricultural implements were rudimentary: his hoe 
consisted of a sharpened stake or, in default of this, a long, pointed 
stone. There being neither a stream nor a river, he had to keep the 
vegetable beds moist and prevent the sun from burning up the 
crops. To this end the fields were covered with a thin carpet of 
grass. Certain plants demanded special measures. Taros were made 
to ‘suffer’, as the Easter term has it, by being planted among stones, 
which protected their tubers from the sun and retained the mois¬ 
ture. These apparendy unpromising sites helped the plants to grow 
larger and better. Furrows drawn across the slopes or the volcanoes 
temporarily held the rainwater. 

Some plants, such as the paper mulberry, that were liable to be 
destroyed by the wind, were grown either in natural or artificial 
hollows of varying depths. In addition they were protected by low 
walls of unmortared stone. These enclosures are numerous near old 
dwellings. Vegetable waste accumulated through the ages has 
finally formed a thick layer of extremely fertile humus. Hence, the 
natives continue to use these enclosures for growing taros and the 
tubers of ti (Cordyline fruticosa), which thrive there with no 
effort on the part of the cultivator. 

‘Body full of water,’ it is said, was a serious insult addressed, out 
of jealousy, to those who prided themselves on the fine appearance 
of their gardens. The implications of this expression are obscure, 
but the old-time Easter Islanders nevertheless considered it a grave 
taunt which they were ready to avenge in blood. The circumstances 
under which it was used bear witness to a feeling that is also mani¬ 
fested in other ways—^lovc of the land. The frequent allusions in the 
old travellers’ tales to the regular arrangement and meticulous tidi¬ 
ness of the fields, and the symmetry of the furrows, leave no doubt 
about this attachment to the soil. TTie banana plantations set out in 
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quiitcunx (altCTDEte rOW$ < 5 if differicnt spacing) scon to Imve bcea 3 
particiiUrly pleasant sight. Work in the Bclds wps not monotonous 
drudgcjy. It provided an opportututy for joyful rennions of fiiends 
and reladvts^ who come to oftr theJr assisLaiicc to the hepd of the 
family! the end of tlie day the latter regaled them with a 

copioua meal taken piping hot from the undcrjrround ovens. Tht 
£ca$t ended with songs and dancing. With the coming of the 
Whitesj the Easter Islanders lost this demenr of joy harmoniously 
interwoven with the tasks impeded noun man by nacure. 

The future harvests were preserved from theft* and even from 
the impatience or greed of Their owners^ by a tabu proaounced by 
the king himself or by some priest of the royal iinCw Any viol^non 
of the interdict brought sudden death or a disease that rendered the 
transgressor an object of pity and horror. A little heap of stones or 
a few branches arranged in a certain manner warned passers-by of 
tbc danger. 

When the time come for harv'cstiiig^ the tabu was lifted by the 
same exalted personage who had imposed itT and the produce of 
the fields was restored CO the profane world once the first-fruits had 
been offered to the gods. 

Drinking wato lias always been a difficult problem for the natives- 
Easter iSand has no river, and the little ravines that furrow die 
slopes of its hills arc volcanic in origin: the rain quickly soaks into 
tbc porous soil and forms underffround water tables that flow into 
die sea at beach level. Thin trickles of water may be seen ocraang 
frum the rocks at several points along the coast. Unfortunately* 
these rivulets emerge so dose to the sea that their water is brackish. 
The ancestors of the modem natives sought to prevtut aali water 
from mingling with the fresh by constructing walls that formed a 
kind of reservoir; laic water still seeped into the water that accumu¬ 
lated at the foot of the walls^ however. The Easter islanders dis¬ 
regarded the brackish nature of the water and quenched thdr thirst 
ac thew beach pools, to the great surprise of the first mariners, who 
imagined that* like the albatross, they were drinking brine. At low- 
l>ing spots along the coast the natives also dug scone lined wells, 
which are now ory or partinliy filled i^ith mud. 

The largest rescrvei of fiuh water are the lakes at tile buttom of 
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the cntcrii; bui they arc dilTicuk, and even dangerous^ of acccM. 
Today as in the past the natives only dr^iw water fmm them uridez 
the pressure of extreme necessity. Tlicrc are a few springs oi Igw 
output, but perfeerfy pure, a ccitain distaucc from mt ^ore and 
even at two points inland. In days gone by, these springs were tlie 
ecUDres of important hamlets (Puna-marengo and Via^tara-knl-ua. 
fur example), as the uutncrotis traces of houses and ovens (iima, wr 
fiagc ya) in thrir vicinity testify. Elsewhere, the natives had to he 
content either with slightly br.nchi&h water, or with water dial col¬ 
lected in namra] cavities or caught m caJabaslics or sLune receptacle^ 
Square holca cut ardfictally in the rockj were—if the natives of oiir 
own day arc to be believed—little reservoirs that served in day^ 
gone by to catch rainwater. 

Pi^ Jogs and chickens are the three domtitic animals the Polv' 
ncsians took with diem on their migT-^tions. They did not always 
succeed in bringing chetn safely to land. Tfic first settlers on Easter 
Island must have lost theirs at sea, for their descendants had no 
other domestic spedes dian the chicken and were astoniBhed and 
frightened by the dogs and pi^s :»hown them hy the eighteen lli-cen 
ctiry seafarers. Chickens consdcutcd an important source of nourish- 
rncfic for a population whose diet was essentially vegetable in origin - 
They seem to have been a symbol nf wealth and rhe outstanding 
Instrument of exchange iu the system of reciprocal nhligaLions and 
ritual gifts diat characterized ancient Easter Island society. Tbr 
chickens were shut up by their owners every night ia niches con¬ 
structed in platforms of unmortaicd stones, where they were safe 
from theft. To get at them a thief would have to shift the stones, 
-ind the resulting noise would inevitably have raised the alarm Lasi 
century^ when mt majority of the vilfagcs were abandoned, sottH; 
chickens reverted to a wild state and settled at rhe bottom of the 
craters^ which still echo with their cackling. 

The rat is not a domestic animali but* like the fowls, it was 
introduced into Easter Island by its first colonists, to whom it was a 
delicacy. The modem islanders still remember the taste for tbcw 
rodents displayed by a few old people they knew in the pose They 
are rather ashrimed of It^ and the epithet ‘rat-eaters'* like that ot 
caunibals'', calls to mind die barbarcius age from which they fhittcr 
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thcirkK:lv{:5 they hi^Yc: cM^npL'd. Tlic bl^ck rats tiiat invaded the 
i$]and at the same DJtie as liotu mam'a and his folbvvcrs have now 
^ven way in rhe grey nf^ that arrived with the Euru|}£iui vi^scb. 
Tills breed has overrun the island, where it wa^es war 00 die 
chickens and devours foodstuffs. The innumerable walls nf un- 
raortarfd stnnrA pruvidc them widi nests, and they cany their 
effrontery to the point of showing themselves in broad daylight. 

The waters round the island iiboLind in hsh^ cspecLalLy tlie waters 
round the rocks of Nfotu nui which, for this reason* ore frc<)ucnced 
hy thousaniLs of sea birds. The present gencmdnn nf native^ take 
litdc advantage of this abundance, preferring their eternal diet of 
mutton rn fish. We had very few oppnrtimi ties of eadng fish during 
our stay on the island, but it b true lliat it was winter* a season nnt 
considered good for fishing. In andenr times fish were the object of 
a tabu during all the months of the southem winter. Tiinns' fishing 
sdh enjoys some favour and is practised in die open sea during 
Slimmer It IS the speciality of n few individunls who possess two 
l>oats in common. The rest of the population rely on their generosi ty 
or on reciprocal obligations that compel the fishermen to distribute 
rheir eaten. 

Although today fishing ocenpics on!y a secondary position in the 
island ^s economy* such was not die c:lk Iji the past. ThiA is proved 
by the number nf srorics and legends with fishermen as their heroes, 
the multiiude nf fish-hnolcs to he found in the eaves* and the fre- 
qucncy with whidi repre^iitations of Fbh and other m.^rine impedes 
occur among the pecroglyphs coHectscd fay our mission. Important as 
fishing was for the Easter Tsianders, it never as vital to them as 
to the Tahitiaioi or Marquesans. Easter Island ia not, like many 
other Polynesian islands, encircled fay a coral reef that attracts fish 
iijid makes them ctsier to catch. Bv limiting the ntutlber of canOcs 
at their disposal, die lack of timber furdbly reduced the fishermen'^s 
scope. Fnr the most part they confined themselves to catching fish 
from the tup of the reefs or within -i shnri distance of the coast. 
Ijirge fish were caught with stone hooks, several of which came 
into our possession in tact in elegance of shape and perfection of 
oolishing dicy are masterpieces of Neolithic art The discovery of 
several uofiniihcd iipecimcns enabled us tu rceonstmet the different 
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phases in their manufacture. A pebble was sought whose natural 
shape suggested the hook-to-be. It was then submitted to prolonged 
and meticulous polishing until it had attained its final outline. To 
hollow out the centre, a large hole was drilled and constantly en¬ 
larged, until nothing was left but the hook itself and the shank. The 
latter part of the operation was the most delicate, and it could hap¬ 
pen that at this stage the stone broke, wasting weeks of effort. The 
number of broken fish-hooks we recovered near former villages 
proved that such accidents were not infrequent. 

The big fish allowed themselves to be caught with stone hooks, 
but the small fry, and even the medium-sized species, would only 
bite more delicate fish-hooks. 

According to legend, the first inhabitants of the island used none 
but stone hooks, with which they only caught tunny. The other 
fish swam round the bait without touching it. Catches were few and 
the fishermen could not understand their ill-fortune. A hero with 
visionary gifts, Ure, had a dream. His soul entered a hut at Tira- 
koka, where it saw a bone hook hanging on a wall. The soul re¬ 
turned into the body it had temporarily left, and when Ure awoke 
in the morning he went in search of human bones, of which he 
made a fish-hook. During the day he joined the fishermen, who 
had been casting their stone hooks in vain since dawn. Ure’s success 
was immediate. He drew in a fish at every cast; the other fishermen 
—surprised and jealous—tried to worm his secret out of him with 
questions. ‘How do you do it.?’ they asked. ‘What bait do you 
use.?’ Ure replied modestly: ‘I fish just like you, with a hook of 
stone.’ 

In the end his companions, suspecting some trick, seized him and 
discovered his bone hook. Angered by his lies, they beat him 
severely and left him in his canoe bleeding profusely. 

In this small Polynesian world, where the dead became gods and 
every outrage inflicted on their remains was inflicted on the whole 
group, this manner of using bones represented the most odious 
humiliation. The half-sawn fragments of femur or humerus that 
are found in the caves enable us to glimpse a background of bloody 
wars, vengeance ^d profanation. The fish-hook carved from an 
enemy’s bone participated in his mana, that is, in his mystic power. 
The warrior who used it could imagine that his victim had become 
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his slave and was helping him to obtain food, thus increasing his 
strength. The power emanating from the hook was supposed to 
attract the fish and create a supernatural asscxriation between the 
fcxxl and the dead man. For a cannibal Polynesian, no insult was 
greater than to refer to a man as being ‘food’—this was to defile his 
mana and reduce him to the level of an animal: to eat a fish caught 
with a hook made of human bone was tantamount to eating the 
owner of the bone himself. 

The tunny fishers used as bait little fish called ature, which they 
crushed between two stones. The pulverized flesh was attached to 
a stone that acted as a sinker. When the hcx)k had reached the 
desired depth the fisherman released the bait and the stone with a 
jerk. Attracted by the flesh, the tunny swam around the hook and 
eventually took it. Sometimes the fisherman would use two hcx)ks 
at the same time, a small one baited with crushed ature flesh and a 
larger one baited with a whole aturc. One line was attached to his 
belt, the other to a transverse stick in the canoe by a knot that the 
fish undid when it tugged at the line. The fisherman let it swim 
out to sea before drawing it in. 

There were also a wide variety of nets, from little spoon-nets to 
great draw-nets lOO to 130 feet long. Each type and size was used 
for catching a particular species of fish. The aturc were caught in 
huge bag-nets into which they were lured by crustaceans attached 
to the opening. 

Analysis of an ancient draw-net preserved in the Washington 
National Museum has shown that the meshes were made of fibres 
of the paper mulberry. This detail is important, for it tells us what 
the ropes used to haul the great statues were made of. 

Net-fishing has lost much of its importance. The collaboration of 
a great number of individuals was required to manage the large 
draw-nets, and modern Easter Island society is broken into too 
many small units for the team spirit to have been preserved. This is 
one of the reasons why individual fishing has superseded the collec¬ 
tive undertakings of the past. The modern islanders catch the cray¬ 
fish that are common round the island, either during the day by 
diving along the reefs or at night by torchlight. 

Women and girls made daily visits to the beaches and the foot of 
the cliffs to gather sea-urchins, crabs, shellfish and seaslugs. They 
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also ventured out at night, when the fish were sleeping in the rock- 
pools, to catch them with pointed sticks. This shore fishing was the 
special prerogative of the women, and most of the adventures that 
befell women and are related in stories and legends happened to 
them when they left their houses to go out on the reefs. 

Turtles have become rare, but they arc depicted in several petro- 
glyphs and frequendy mentioned in legends. Wc discovered in a 
cave turtle-shell ornaments that confirmed what we had been told 
about them. When turdes were sighted offshore the islanders pur¬ 
sued them in their canoes; when they caught up with them they 
dived down behind them and drove them into a net with a strong 



Fig. I. Easter Island canoe with outrigger: after an original sketch 
by Blondcla, 1780. Archives du Ministhre de la Marine^ Paris, 

mesh. The Easter Islanders prized turdes so highly that certain 
structures of unmortared stone—known as tupa —standing on the 
seashore are said to have been look-out towers on which watchmen 
were posted day and night. The rooms adjoining these towers arc 
believed to have been the watchmen’s dwellings. 

The ancient Easter Islanders’ boats were constructed on the same 
model as those of other Polynesians, but because of the scarcity of 
timber they were neither as large nor as strong. They were made of 
small planks ‘sewn’ together at the expense of much effort and 
much patience. Stability was provided by an outrigger of a type 
rare in Polynesia, but also found in the Marquesas. The float was 
attached to two slender booms fastened to the flat gunwale of the 
canoe. The prow and the poop, shaped like a duck’s bill, rose above 
the water in the manner of the Eastern Polynesian cr^ (Fig. i). 
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These boats carried not more than two or three people. The paddles 
were of the most unusual type: they consisted or a heavy blade with 
a high median flange attached to a handle. At the time of Brother 
Eyraud’s arrival in the island, the natives had not entirely forgotten 
the long canoes in which their ancestors crossed the sea. In i860, 
their contacts with Europeans had re-awakened their enthusiasm 
for navigation; they wanted to be able to put out on the waves with¬ 
out fear of capsizing and without having constandy to bale out 
their litde craft. They therefore insisted that their missionary should 
immediately build them a great bark. Eyraud offered as excuse the 
lack of timber. ‘Timber! * cried the natives, ‘we’ve got more timber 
than we need.’ Making off in all directions, they came back and laid 
at the feet of the unwilling shipwright every piece of timber— 
straight, warped or rotten—they could lay their hands on. ‘At the 
end of a fortnight,’ writes Eyraud, ‘the savages could see something 
resembling a boat made of a hundred pieces of wood. I had only 
one fear,’ he adds: ‘that I might be chosen to command this new 
and dangerous vessel.’ 

Recalling that the boats which had occasionally put in at the 
island were manned by crews wearing shirts and trousers, the 
islanders thought of dressing in uniforms. Eyraud had of course, 
to supply the costumes, and this provided a fresh opportunity of 
plundering him. Here is his own account of the launching of this 
national ship: 

‘The vessel was dragged roughly across the stones and quickly 
reached the water’s edge. This was the crucial moment. Everyone 
wanted to lend a hand and contribute to the long-awaited opera¬ 
tion. But alas ... as the ship entered the sea, the sea entered the 
ship . . Farewell pleasure trips, excursions and expeditions of all 
kinds . . .The national canoe had sunk.’ 

The five or six canoes which the natives of Hanga-roa possessed 
in the eighteenth century enabled them to reach certain areas of the 
sea that they identified with the aid of landmarks on shore. One of 
the latter was the stone statue of Pou-haka-nononga, which the 
‘Mercator’ took with her at the end of our stay on the island and 
which now graces one of the rooms of the Musee Royal du Cin- 
quantenaire at Brussels. A magical link existed between this statue 
and the shoals of tunny to which it guided the fishermen; this led 
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One oF our informiiiita to say that the statue was the 'divinity of the 
tuany fish'. 

The shortage of wood raised the problem of fire. Investigators won- 
dwed wl^ the natives obtamed the fuel needed tn cook their food. 
Like their modern descendants, the ancient Easier Islanders burnt 
brushwood, sugar-one stems, the dried trunks of banana palms and 
^'T^tato leaves. Formerly they produced fire by the classic method 
of Oceania—by moving a stick to and fro along a groove in a piece 
of soft wood. After a minute or two, die shavings accumulated at 
the end of the groove began to smoke and then glow. All that was 
rcf^uired rben was (0 put some easily inHanamablc substance fq it, 

Fot^ was cooked Polynesian fashion in an umu, that is to say, a 
pit with a hie at the bottom. Stones were heated in this pit and 
taken out .^s soon as they had reached a high tempera turn. The 
bottom of die pit was then lined with banana leaves on which the 
food was placed in layers otic above the other and covered first with 
hot stone*, then with leaves and finally with eardi. A few hours 
later, die food iros dug up. It was cooked to pcifection without the 
slightest loss of jui«. These ancient ovens, which aie very numer¬ 
ous in the vicinity of archaeolpgica] sites, are lined with four or five 
slabs of smne that prevent the contents from enming into direct 
can met with the earth, 

Contempor^ Easter story-itUers delight in introducing into the 
legends of their island a detailed enumeration of the dishes that con¬ 
stituted a traditional ovenfuJ. In addinon to yams, taros and pota¬ 
toes, these lisu—which have become a positive lettnwrif of folfelwe 
—mention chickens, eels, spiny lohscers and various ^cies of fish. 
These were, of courK, banquets or meals which a hero—following 
the custom of the islanders themselves—differed to someone who 
had promised his aid, both to show his gratitude and to bind his 
guest to him by the magic of the gifL The diet cf the ancient Easter 
Islanders seems to have been very well balanced and not to have 
been lucking in any element essentia] to health. True, it is difficult 
at this stage to determine the proportion of each foodstufT in the 
daily menu. Then as now, sweet potatoes were the staple food 
Brother Eyraud complains in One of his letters of having to cat thcEfi 
all day long. An Easter Islander who wished to give me an idea of 
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die: monutany of life; On Ills island Once Said tO jnC^ ^HcT-e^ wt are 
bern, we eat sweet potatoc$i then more sweet potatoes^ ane] then we 
die." However^ it must not be forgejltcn that peoples condemued to 
cat ihr same article cf food all the dme eventually develop a refine- 
ment of taste that enables them^ for example^ to prefer tine variety 
of tuber to another^ where our surfeited palatca tan detett no 
difference. 

'Hie savour of food cooked In underground ovens has been too 
often extolled by voy%igcrs, and even by tourists^ lo require fresh 
praise. Nevertheless^ Easter tookineT like that of many Polyncdans^ 
is marked bv the absence of salt. I^e nadves absorb the aalt intake 
necessary to the organism from the sea air they breathe and the sea- 
weed they eat raw» uol; to mention the sea water they drink when 
swallowing the flesh of the molluscs which they pull off the rocks 
on the shore. 

We owe to Father Zumbohm, one of the first missionaries on the ^ 

island, a description of a banquet served according to andeni cus¬ 
tom. He had been invited by one of the great chiefs of Hotu-id, ! 

who, despite bi% hostility towards Chrislknity, did not want to lose 
face by a display less ostentadous than that put on bv his rivals. 

A few days beforet the host had sent one party of his men fishing ] 

and others to the fields to fetch potatoes, ban^n^^n. 5ugar<anM and 
chickens. He had had a large oven dug, which was lit on the murn- 
ing of the day the feast was to take p^ce. Edquctte demanded that 
the guests should take their places on stones round (he oven; and 
they had to conform^ in spite of their desire to rest in the shade- 
The host asked them if they were ready to begin, and when they 
replied in the affirmative he gave a sign to some tea men, who 
hurried to the trench, removed the earth and grass covering die ^ 

food, and placed the best pordoas on mats at the feet of the guests I 

of honour. Other choice morsels were brought to the chief and Ms j 

fricuda. The Furapeau guests were astunished by the dexterity and I 

despatch widi which dieir hosts disposed of the chicken. They 
noticed with surprise that no one drank water, but that they rc- ^ 

freshed themsdves by sucking sugar-canes. The remainder o£ those 
present took no part in the banquet, but competed with one another 
m their zeal to serve the feasters- Only when their chief gave the 
word did they fling them selves on the remnants of the repast. The 
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b«[laJ up|}cCiic they displayed dnuhtle^s provided an aniusiug ipcc' 
rack for the watching chiefs, and to plciiic them the subjects exag 
^jerated their vnneity, 

Dutiag tile course of this feast, anc of the chiefs present cum- 
plained wat he had not received die full respect due by cti(]uctle to 
his rank, which had been under-esdmated, llii followers supported 
him, and die arguiiieatdcgt^nciatcd into a violent hrawL Caiui was 
finally ne-csiabltshed and Se incident resulted only in the loss of a 
few putatoes. The meal was followed by games and dancej, 
watched by the guests softly cusluojied an the grass in the shade of 
a rock, 

Ndtlier women nor children were admitted to tins revelry, if 
any choice dish'—such as Esh or chtcJicii—was served, nodiing was 
left for them but the scraps. 

Before the nvissionarics gathered the iiastcr Ldanders logcLhcr at 
Hanga-roa, there was no village properly so-called on the island. 
The natives lived in isobttd huts or tiny hamlets. The ground-plam 
of the ancient huts is soli traced in the earth by the line of itoncs 
that formed the foundations. These arc wrought basalt curbs, ail 
the same iiie, set on edge in an oval or cIIipK. Sticks and jttcm'i of 
ri (Ct 7 rJyIine inserted in holes in the upper edge of these 

curbstones constituted both the uprights and the rafter*. They were 
fastened to a chin ridge-pole and as eadi one crossed the correspond¬ 
ing upright on the opposite side they formed a series of arcing de¬ 
creasing in height from die centre towards the two ends. This 
fragile frame was covered with mau and bundles of reeds carefully 
overbuy. Tliesc dwelling* bore a certain resemblance to an over¬ 
turned boat with an upward pointing keel. In front of the dom, 
which opened in one of the long sides, lay a few sJahs of stone sup^ 
porting a small porcti or vcstihule. Statues of wood or stone annif- 
limfs flanked the threshold. The pordi was so low that it could 
only be entered on all four*. The ftirniturc consisted solely of reed 
mats, Stone pillows and calabashes containing all the family 
treasuries. These huts were generalJv emprv during the day, but 
everybody crowded in at night to sleep. The atitiosphcre quickiv 
bec^c Stifling and sleep was constantly mtenupted by chiidren 
crying and the coming and going of the oecupanls. 
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As the inhabitants liked to spend their leisure in front of their 
huts, the entrance and the inunediate precincts were often paved 
with large rounded pebbles and occasionally decorated with small 
pieces of coral. 

On the average, the huts were thirty to fifty feet long and five to 
seven feet across, but some were much larger. The hut visited and 
described by La Perouse’s exp)edition was more than 300 feet long 
by thirty feet wide, and housed two hundred people. We discovered 
the foundations of a dwelling whose major axis measured about 
120 feet. 

The fragility and rusticity of these habitations seemed to us out 
of keeping with the imposing masses of the mausoleums and 
statues. The natives could have made up for the lack of wood by 
using stone, as was done at Orongo. This contrast is due to ideas of 
comfort that differ from ours, and also to traditional habits going 
back to the time when the Easter Islanders’ ancestors lived on 
islands with a richer flora. Unimpressive as they may appear, these 
huts none the less bear witness to an ingenious adaptation to the 
scanty resources of the environment. 

Simple shelters erected beside the ovens did duty as kitchens. 

Are the underground chambers that occur at various points on 
the island close to the mausoleums to be regarded as permanent 
habitations? Their original purpose is unknown to the modern 
natives, who describe them as places of refuge in which women and 
children shut themselves up in time of war. This interpretation 
must be treated with reserve, to say the least of it: how could these 
cellars with unconcealed entrances have afforded safe hiding- 
places? The underground chamber behind the Vai-mata ahu is the 
best preserved and finest in the island. Its location is marked by a 
paved undulation of the ground, beside which opens a long tunnel 
—lined with well-polished stone slabs, but extremely narrow—lead¬ 
ing into a fair-sized chamber formed by a natural cavity extended 
by walls of very carefully finished masonry. La Perouse describes a 
chamber of the same type that he visited near the Hanga-roa ahu, 
M. Bernizet, who entered this vault, tells us that the natives used it 
to store their provisions, their tools, their wood and, in fact, every¬ 
thing they possessed. 

The fact that many of the island’s numerous grottoes have been 
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converted into temporary or permanent ImbitatioDS Is cvidcDced by 
die platforms coastrucie^ in tbdr sides to serve as beds. Some of 
these caverns arc most impressive* The cave at Punamarengo* the 
strangest of alb is one of the Local ciuitiddes. It opens iii a mass oC 
reddish scoriae and commonicates by various passages with several 
subterranean chambers. The haUs of this natural place contained 
skclctODEt and as if the atmosphere were not already sufbdcntly 
haunced, the air forced through the porosides by the waves (ills the 
chambers with eerie groans. 

A fiew Easter Islanders bvc like cave-dwellers in cxeviccs between 
the rocks or beneath overhanging ledges, which they turn into nar¬ 
row cells. Statoes that have fallen on the inclined surfaces of the 
mausoleums have become tbe rcpofs of shelters that have been 
inhabited for varying priods* 

The men used to wear nothing but a wide belt of beaten barkj one 
end of which was pssed betweta the legs and hung down over the 
abdomen. To keep off the colch or merdy for the ^e of elegance, 
they cast about their shoulders a rectangular cap stained wim tur¬ 
meric. The women wore a simibr belt nnd sometimes a abort skirt- 
ThcY also Liked to wrap themselves in a bark doak- 

The hair of both men and women fell loose to iheLr shoulders or 
was knotted in a tuft on top of their heads. In a love song a 
woman's top-knoc is comparca to the iin of a fish: 

Youi7g giri, you are Jying of Iolc^ 

You are a crab Imng Ufider AJ^$4renga mausoieumt 
yon arc a fir A u/jth a top-ji^not. 

You fAe sA<fre^ 

Little 0 my frtcnJf 
Doitm rherc it rcaivced 
TAaf h good to feed you. 

Thc-rc was little scope for prsonal vanity in clothes or hair style; 
this found expression in the tattooing that made some men*s bodies 
real works of art: Lod and other travellers made drawings of the 
ptterns which the Eajter Islanders tattooed on thdr persons. In the 
variety and intricacy of its motifs and their unexpected and ingeni¬ 
ous arrangement, Eistor Island lattooing falls litJe short artisd^y 
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Fig. !u Itnagfcs made of bulrushes covered with lapa doth painted 
so its bu show pittrns of body painting nnd tattming. Peabody 

CamMdgCg Mjui^ 5iS4J~ 
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of that produced by the Marquesons and Maoris—the peoples who 
have carriixJ this art to the hi^hew degree ot peffccbon, 

Easter tattooing is charaLterized by the important r6!e of areas of 
/jeometric form spread over the fate and otlicr parts of the body, 
Aiiotlicr of its peculiarities Is the frequent use of naturalistic laotifs, 
representing birds^ plants auii implements. The nadve whose tattoo¬ 
ing was copied down by Stolpe bore on his arm a picture of the 
Orongo statue being carricfi off by the sailors of the 'TupaTe'. 
Close perpendicular lines tattooed on the thighs and lower l^s gsve 
many natives the appearance of wearing stockings or breeches. 

'I'hese works of art were prorlijccd by experts who supplied their 
services to those who could afford to pay for them. ,^n individual’s 
rank and af^tience were often indicatetl by the extent and beauty 
of the patterns covering his body. The operation was slow ant) 
carried out at intervals of several years. For tattooing to be perfect 
when the subject reached adulthood, it had to be started curly— 

K ncrully al the age of eight. The tattooist's instrument was a little 
nc rake, which he tupped, with a mallet to drive it Into the epider¬ 
mis, The pgment was chabcoal inude frum ft stems mixed with 
poptiro {Salaaum Bigrum) juice. These sessions weir painful, and 
some cKildrcn—sudi as Viriamo, whose tattooing remained un 
finished—were unable to endure them. The chief source of uur 
knowledge of Eastca- Island tattooing arc tsvo tupa images now in 
the Peabody Museum, llarvord. They mc covered with pinted 
drawings which reproduce with great c^c the most common tattoo 
patterns (Fig, i). 

The effects of tattooing were caihanoed by pain brig tlic body with 
red, white and ^y earths, and especially with powder exlractrd 
from the turmeric. The popiil.irity of this latter root was due nut 
only to the oran^ pigment obtained from it, but also Lu its perfume. 
The scent it enjifs IS regarded by Polynesians ns prticulariv delect¬ 
able, but Eujropciadik arc in..w:nsihic to it. In olden the perfumed 
emanations of the R^nO raraku turmeric attracted two apirit-woracn 
who were living i i^r Aha, in a foreign kad, and who flew ro Easttr 
[sland to isce these murvcllaus plants. The myth addi duit it was 
they who taught the islanders’^ adccstors the delicate method by 
which the famouA pm powder is prepared. 

Red and black were the favourice colours of the moi. They 
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^imcarctl their faces with altcrtl^tt stripes in these two colours. Men 
blackened from head to foot made a tremen Jolis imDrcs^ion on the 
first Europeans who saw them^ as may be gathered trom Bcechey's 
aGccunL 

Easter Island might have been cilJed the “Land of tlie Long- 
Eared Men*. The natives desorbed by tlie first voyagers had d>e 
lobes of their cars widely per for and CO make room for the msertioa 
of a heavy ornament made of shark's vertebrae or wood. Tliis prac¬ 
tice wa^ abandoned at the period when native culture vanished^ and 
the last old people with deformed cars died ar die beginning of the 
present ocntiiry. 

The finest ornaments were eock-fcaLher diadems of vaiiDus shapes 
and colours, and espcdally reed helmets covered with feather 
mosaic. The women wore strange wicker-work hats, wide and 
rounded at iht sides and with turned-up points at the back and 
front. 

The old E:4ster Islanders had a psdon for headgear and to satisfy 
it they risked the retaliadon of the Europeans whusc caps they stole. 
This taste some rimes had comical results. Eyraud relates in one of 
his letters that there was no object of which they would not make a 
hat, A calabash, half a melon, the carcass of a bird—anything 
would do. One native even proudly set on his head two buckets one 
inside the other. The most amusifiK case, however, was that of a 
man who, having found a shoe* shod his head. These sartorial 
extravagances came to an end after the period of assimilation. 

The portrait of an old Easter Isbnder in gala dre$$ i$ incomplete 
until the wooden ornaments with which he decorated himself nave 
been enumerated^ If he was rich and nohle he hung on his chest a 
large crescent (m-mira)^ whose carved horns represented bearded 
men cr cocks. Otliers attached to their shoulders tahongs, a sort of 
wooden "heart*, which some writers have interpreted as stylized 
ciicoiiiit:5. These objects for indicating wealth have never been seen 
displayed by a modem traveller. We know them from the accounts 
of the living natives and the specimens that have found their way 
into our museums, 

Tepano tnnk ddight in cntimerating these wooden treasures. 
They are tlie subject of the same IcMOS as are current f^ardkg 
the tablets. During our scayp more than one idander, inspired by a 
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dre^un, set out to look for caves full of rci-mfro, tafioaga atid statu¬ 
ettes, for dreams of wealth arc still nourished by the memory of 
these wooclcji adornments. 


Wc have aocompanied the ancient Easter Islander into the Helds 
and out to the sea; we have studied Ids dwelling and his costume. It 
remains for us to get to know him in his creative activities. 

The raw materials at his disposal were limited in number On an 
island that was not rich in anything except volcanic riKk. The 
settlers to whom thisinragrc heritage fell must have known days of 
worry and discouragement, when they found themselves deprived 
^thc majority of the plants upon which their basic crafts depended. 
The poverty of the environment created problems which they had 
m solve, if they were not to impoverish thdr tradidimal culture and 
deprive themselves of its most essential benefits. 

The following are a few of the dilHcultlcs by which tlicy were 
confronted. In rhe islands of Central or Eastern Polynesia' from 
which they came, the ancestors of the andenc Easter Islanders had 
woven their baskets and mab from the leaves of the pandanus or 
coconut palm. On Easter Island they lacked not only these re¬ 
sources, but any nattiral .substitutes, fjicv got out of the difEcultv 
with great ingenui^: bags and baskets were made from banana 
leaves cut in strips and mcerwoven aca-oiding to thdr baskct-niaking 
technique. These strands were not always suitable for the tnanu- 
foclure of the lar« mats which served them as beds and which ihev 
needed to cover their huts. They had recourse to the reeds that grew 
at the bottom of the craters, but being unable to plait them they 
sewed them together with thread. 

The colonists succeeded in getting the pper mulberry (UrousMts 
etm papyrifirra) to ^w on foe island, and so were able to eo tin 
making their cloth from its bark. They preferred diat of the voting 
stems, which ^ey soaked in water after scraping its gnarled surface 
with an obsidian knife. The strips of bark were then beaten with a 
w^n mdict on big pUshed stones. Unlike the other Pnivnesians 
who joined the d ifferent pieces simply by beating them, the Eafter 
Islandcr-s sewed them together with bone needles, in this wav they 
produced cloths tfrat were relatively thick and durable. ^ ^ 

Nature favoured the Easter Islanders in one sphere only: ir pro 
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vidcd an abnnd.Hit supply of ob^di^. Thanks to this volcanic 
glass, the natives were able to rapnuiaemre extremely eficclivc 
knives, awls and weapons with a minimum of effort. The malita or 
javelin heads^ which arc to be faund in hundreds above ground^ 
have the characteristic ace-of spades shape with sharp, rounded 
edges. The unfinished or broken snedmens that abound in the 
vianity of the Mount Orito ouarry snow the various stages in iheir 
oumiil^cture: u large flake of obsidian was detached from a slab of 
the rough stone. The final shape was imparted by retouching with a 
bone mstnirocntj by mcan^ of which smaller flakes were split off by 
skilfully directed pre^ksure (Fig. 3, page lOl). 

The value attached by ihe Easier Islanders to the smallest scrap 
of wood is reflected in their folklarc and in ctxtaln inddents ob¬ 
served hy the first mariners^ The swimmers who ventured aboard 
Admiral Dupetit-Thouars's 'Venus' shouted loudly for plank«; 
fearing they might not be understood, they employed an extra¬ 
ordinary dumb shnwj disdaining ail other presents and even 
refusing tlie food and ^ink olfered them. 

When our informant Tepano had nothing to do^ he w^ouM fetch 
his adze and start hacking a piece of wocxl tliat developed into some 
monster, or xirnply a human figure with protruding ribs. His toolsi 
although he claimed to have inh^ted them from a famous sculptor, 
were or good polished steeL He refused to believe that his ancestors 
could have carved wocxl with stone adzes, altliough he had picked 
up large numbers of them. The Easter Islanders of today axe per- 
feedy willing to believe that the grear tufa statues were produced 
with the aicTof stone axes and mallets, hut the opicration seems ti> 
them impussible in the case of die wooden images. The products of 
the modern natives show the effects of using iron tools and have 
ndthcr the finish nor the polish of the image? laboriously cut out of 
a Wftimiro trunk with a basalt ad^ir. 

We often wauJied these wooden images—the last survivals of 
Easier Island art—come into being before our eyes. The sculptor's 
first act is to check the cutting edge of hla adz^^ then, with regular 
blows, he whittles away die wood until be has removed die super- 
fluDiis piirts and detained the rough shap he reomres, Reduang 
the force of his blowSj the artist now works witn quick, precise 
touches until his ercatiGn has acquired its final form. Lastly^ die 
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Statue is given eyes: a ring of bone for the cornea and a tetrahedron 
of obsidian for Ae pupil. The last stage consists in polishing the 
carving and getting rid of the little facets with which it is covered. 

In olden days, the carving of an image was an absorbing and 
pleasant occupation that was intentionally prolonged. There was no 
fear of not having enough statues to sell if a ship should put in. 
The image the ardst was fashioning was destined to become the 
tab^nacle of a spirit or an ornament he would wear round his neck 
during fesdvds. This purpose does not, however, explain either the 
sculptor’s patience or his meticulous workmanship, which spring 
from a deeper emotion—the joy of creating a perfect work of art. 

The same desire for perfection characterizes the products of stone- 
mamnry. A stone hammer without a handle is a clumsy tool with 
which to turn a block of basalt into a polished slab that will exactly 
fit against its neighbour. Teams of obscure workmen devoted long 
days, perhaps months, to this unrewarding task. The results were 
those few gems of primitive architecture which, like the Vinapau 
ahu, present a surface as smooth as a marble slab. 

The arts and crafts reviewed above almost all belong to a bygone 
age. They have not entirely disappeared, for they have left beWnd 
a certain tradition of craftsmanship which the islanders have 
adapted to different techniques. A relic of the respect that formerly 
surrounded the wood<arver may be seen in the current predilection 
for joinery, which involves the same precious material. 




CHAPTER V 


A Cannibal Society 

The two confederations—The social hierarchy—The l{ing—The 
priests—The craftsmen—The warriors—Commoners and slaves — 
Social relations—War and cannibalism 

If any inhabitant of Hanga-roa village is asked the name of his 
tribe, he will unhesitatingly reply Marama, Tupa-hotu, Nga-ure or 
Miru, as the case may be, even if his father is British or Chilean. If 
pressed, he will give the tribal affiliation of his mother and even of 
his grandparents, and will point out the approximate boundaries of 
the ancestral territory. Thirty years ago, some old people were still 
able to name the sub-tribes of each district with their respective 
sanctuaries. 

This, unfortunately, is the limit of our knowledge of Easter 
Island’s social organization as it was less than a century ago. 

The significance of the hierarchy, the ties of family and tribe, 
were broken first by the chaos that followed the sudden disappear¬ 
ance of part of the population in 1863, and then by the epidemics 
that decimated the remaining inhabitants of the island. The con¬ 
centration of the survivors in the village of Hanga-roa, after their 
conversion to Christianity, destroyed die last vestiges of the social 
order. Tribal patriotism alone was strong enough to live on, in an 
attenuated form, in the memory of the present generation. 

A list of names, geographical frontiers, and vague allusions in 
legends do not provide much of a foundation on which to recon¬ 
struct a political and social system of some complexity, but they 
sufficiendy indicate the general oudine. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the population of 
Easter Island was divided into ten ‘tribes’ or mata, whose members 
considered themselves descendants of eponymous or name-giving 
ancestors, who, in their turn, were held to be the offspring of the 
first king, Hotu-matu‘a. 

Legendary history has it that on his deathbed Hotu-matu‘a 
divided the island among his sons. The eldest, Tu‘u-maheke, in- 
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Wtcd the tide of ari^i-i^act (Jdn^;) and received the strench of coast 
^tween Anakena and Mount Tealca; Miru had ihe lands between 
^akena and Hanga-roa; Marama, the seaboard south of Aia- 
hanga to Vmapu; Kortvorongo, the Java fields round Mount Rano- 
ryakii; Howm bcanjc master of the whole eastern lecdon of the 
island; finally, Raa had to be content with the territoricj to the 
north and cast of Mount Teatea, The Hau-moana do not figure in 
diia dmrihunon, whieh assigned to each tribe its hereditary district, 
but tite hing.])ste contain a ruler of diis name who «era's to have 
been the namr-giver of this tribe. 

°r at various dtnes by hrealdng away from 

anochtf tnhe, of which they were only a sub-division. By splitting 
up a fanuiy could give birth in a sub-tribe or lineage which »oncr 
^ter claini^ ils independeiice. An example of this process of 
se^entahon is to be found in the myth of the origin of the Raa 
and the Hkmca, who livctl m the territory of the Mini. 

in t!« course of one of their wars with the Tuna-hotu, the tribe 
of the Mifu was cut w pieces and suffer*^ great losses. Two 

succeeded in escaping from the 
carna« along with Taka’s wife, who was piegnaSc. When she 
was about to be debvered they took her to a cousin who Uved In 
en™y territo^. When hij wife was recovered. Taka gave her to 

L“STom^ child. The wom-an 

Urai had had by her a large number of sons and daughters who 
b«ame resp^tively the ^cestors of rhe Raa and the Hamea. For 
^is rea^ thete o^s consider themselves closely related m 
one another and to the Miru, from whom thdr ancestors issued. 

The Tupa-hotu. Je Ureohei and the Koro-oiongo had no terri- 

h sancred at random ^er the region 

Sii th^THon. Thisgeogniphical oniS is 

also diat of Hom-malu a s youngest son, svhich susses that he 

rray have t«a the eponym of a tribe that later split u^and 

thr« new tri^ Thw hypothesis would csplain the use of the col- 

iKUve term Hoiu-m for these three tribes, and their close associa¬ 
tion in one and the same district. aupotia 

The phocal geography of the island was complicated by the fiict 
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that, by the dme the historical period opened, the members of a 
tribe no longer lived exclusively in their ancestral territory. For 
example, many Mini families were living in the Marama district. 
This interpenetration of the tribe by another, surprising as it may 
apf^ar, is explained by intermarriage and the system of adoption, 
which enabled children to retain their rights to the lands of their 
true father or to inherit from their mother. Those seeking refuge 
with neighbours after a defeat in battle were entitled to settle 
amongst the latter while still preserving their affiliation to their own 
mibe. Easter Island was too tiny a world for groups to remain 
isolated in watertight compartments, in spite of mutual hates and 
hostilities. 

Tribal territory was divided among the descendants of the various 
ancestors grouped together to form mataAti^ that is, sub-tribes or 
Uncages corresponding to the hapu of the Maoris. The lands belong¬ 
ing to the mataAti were narrow strips stretching back from the 
coast towards the centre of the island. The areas nearest the sea 
were the most densely populated and also the most important from 
an economic point of view. The closer it lay to the middle of the 
island the lower was the value of the land and the less heed was 
paid to the boundaries of each property. The uta^ that is, the centre 
of the island, was left to the vanquished, who—dispossessed of their 
lands—eked out a miserable existence far from the ocean and its 
treasures. It was also the realm of spirits. 

The link between the lineage and its territory was symbolized by 
an ahu that stood near the shore and was both the group’s cemetery 
and its common sanctuary. These mined mausoleums that succeed 
one another all the way round the island are the last tangible expres¬ 
sion of the territorial rights exercised by the ancient sub-tribes, now 
no more. The great mausoleum of Anakcna belonged to the Hooga 
sub-tribe, which gave the island its kings. 

In the old days the natives tended to live communally in large 
huts. Even today, although the modern houses are of modest dimen¬ 
sions, it is quite common to find them occupied not only by the 
owner and his family, but also by his brothers and cousins. This 
reveals a type of family organization known as the ex¬ 
tended family (wi). It might be composed of several brothers living 
together with their wives and children, or of various families be- 
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longing tn diffcrpor gcncrarons but groujpcd round the grandfuthcf 
or grcit-gr:indfyihcr. It was duuiiLlesf this pcrson-ige, the chief and 
representative of this sociaJ unit, who was hououicd wiili the title 
ian^aLi-honm (re^^pectabk man, man of Lrnportapce)* 

The roll: of the extended family in the overall social struciurc is 
unknown to us. By analogy with tlic rest of Polynesia, we may sup¬ 
pose that it pnsses^d lancls in common, and that its memb^s et> 
operated in agriculture and fishing. W^r united them in a single 
bloCp LrCgtnds have transmitted to us an cdio ol tliis family solidar¬ 
ity. In accounts of battles we always see brothers acting in conccri 
or going to one another’s aid. 

Above the tribes^ the lineages and the extended families that forroed 
the skeleton of scxact)' there existed a broader organii^uonp political 
in origin^ The ten tribes or mata were split into two groups that 
were probably nothing more or less than two hostiie confederations. 
The tribes of the west and north-west were generally referred to as 
the people of Tu'u, the name of a volcanic cone near Hanga-roa. 
Thqr were also known, for obscure reasons, as the 'gr^^at tribes" 
lynaia-ftitiy TJic tribes of die cast or Mitde rribes' appear so historical 
legends as the * people of Hotu iti’. 

This do.-ih^m was probably the expression and consequence of a 
constant state of war between die Iribcji occupying the two cxtrcm- 
ides of the island* Legends Grequently aJlude to the hnued and wars 
between the Tu'u and the Horn Jti, whose struggles continued, 
with varying forttines, for many gencrarions. The victors tinifin] 
die island until the tnoment when die vanejui^hed fek strong 
enough to renew the conflict This sccuJar antagonism ciiTnuialiy 
manifested itself in die ncligiotis xpheren The Mcr^ places enmmon 
to all die tribes were diviaed into two secdafin, CDfrcspouding to 
the island's two factions. The rock o£ Moiu-nui, for example, was 
divided in two by a statue that served as a boundary mark* In the 
course of the aadonal festival of die bird-man, the chanters of the 
cast refused to intone their sacred chants in concert with those from 
the west. 

The sense of hierarchy, as manifc^cd in die past, is completely 
dead. A century ago, however, this society was as Hgofously strati- 
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ficd as dint of New Zi^nJnnd atiti die Society Islands. At di^ top of 
ihr Liddcr was the arsii;! man^ or great chiefs whom we have referred 
lu as the king of die jsJand. Below him, it is said, came the priests 
[it^i-afuay nnd the arif^i-pufyi ar nobles. Tiie latter title is idll given 
in alt nifcnibers of dae Miru tribe, without disrincdoni It seems 
itningc that ail the individuals belonging to such a large tribe 
should have been honoured with the tide of ^diicf\ when there is 
no qucstioi:i of an ariJ(i in auy other tribe. This is lUl anomaly con- 
trary to Polynesian traditions. To resolve this coritradicdan, I of ten 
tried to CKplain to our informants th.it^ in my opinion, all die Miru 
cnuld not have been nobles; but diis supposition was always indig¬ 
nantly rejected. ‘All die Miru were ari^i-pal(a, and they were die 
Otdv there were,' In one being of the king's tribe 

and descejidantA of Hotu-matu^a^ die A^lirLi liad a daim to xhc tiric 
o£ nobility; but how is die absence of in ihe odicr tribes to be 
interpreted ? The only parallel to such a syiSjem in the whole of Poly¬ 
nesia is afforded by the Ng/srarif^i of Mangaia : all the priests of this 
island had to belong to this tribe. In any event, the position of the 
nobles in Eastter Island society is for from clear. According to the 
evidence nf one missionary’, they occupied a secondary place in the 
social order to the prie«?ts> but the ktter were no doubt recruited 
from iheir class. 

The mamo'u or warriors ca.rae fourth In the social scale. At the 
very bottom of the ladder we find die J(io. This word, which may 
he translated, according fo the context, a^ ^vanquished enemy*, or 
* servant \ or Vfarmer', was applied CO individuals in subominatc 
positions. The craftsmen, ttchoidans or expem, who belonged tn □ 
guilds held a distinguished rank; hut in the present slate of our 
l^Dwledge we cannut [Jace it exactly in the social bierarchy. 

This gradation of social classes is misleading when we are con¬ 
sidering political power. The who were not nobles, were 

not on the same social plane as die king or the but they were 
none the less die wieldtrs of authority. In the following pges I 
shall try to outline the precise functions and prerogatives of each of 
these classes. 

One day, when we were examining a petroglyph representing 
rurdes, in the company of Tepano^ we asked Imn whether these 
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crcutiircs were stiJ! hunted as in days gone by. He replied in a voice 
dnged with mel^clioly:' The turtles stopped coming here after the 
kings died." Then he added: "Many other ihiugs vanished with tlic 
kings. There used to be a variety of yam that was bigger and more 
succulent than the yams of today. It too died out wiS the lineage 
of the kings. The sandalwocd tree^ of which Kkig Hntu-matu'a 
brought 3 duwt in his b<Eit and which flotnished on the island, no 
longer grows here. The kings arc gone, and the sandalwood is gone." 

These reflecttons on the part of our informant made ujs think of 
the last ari\i-FnaM, litde Gregorio, who died of tuberculosis at tlie 
Catholic Mission around tSfiy. Easter Island's decline was, in a way, 
symbolized by the rapid decline of this fraU descendant of the gods* 
The only funcrion left to surviving royalty in die charud-housc 
which the island had bccomcj lay in the mysdc link umdng the 
to the fertilizing forces of nature^ After the harvest the 
natives still came in procession to pay tribute of the first fruits to the 
heir of Hatu'uutn'a. The bearers of die yams headed the proces¬ 
sion^ followed by two files of young men cairying .itandards made 
of Aau branches, p«led and stained blade. They advanced to die 
sound of hymns mingled with exclamations of respect. 

It is in tiuf last tribute offered to the little kitigp as in the associa- 
dan with the plants and turdes, that the essence of royalty is best 
expressed. As in the Marquesas and Tonga, the king was a sacred 
being whose magic power infiuenced nature and assured his peopk 
a regular supply of fofxl. 

This power over the vegetable and animal kingdoms was the out¬ 
come ot the king^s mystic force, his mana^ whicih had been crans 
mitted to him by his divine ancestors. (It i$ probable that the Easter 
Island like many Polynesian chiefs, were held to be descend¬ 
ants from the gods Tongaroa and Kongo. Thisp at any rate, is die 
most likedy Interpretation of the occurrence of dicsc two names 
anjong the first ktngs of die island.) 

This power is cdd^raTcd in lyrical terms In a hymn collected un 
Easter Island In iSSfi. The transcription was full of errors and 
arbitrary omissions, while die transJaHon was not merely free but 
fanciful. I was able pardalty to reconstruct the origin^ v era on, 
thanks to the combined efforts of my native informants and experts 
in Polyncrian languages. 
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What does the \ing ma\e fertile in the country? 

Mars comes up, appears in the sf^. The /(ing makes the shoots 
of the white sweet-potatoes grow in the country. 

He makes the sweet-potatoes favourable, the sky favourable, 
the ancestors favourable. 

What does the k}ng make fertile in the country? 

The crayfish, the po'opo'o fish, the conger eels, the nohu 
fish, the moss, the ferns and the kfivakava-atua plants. 

What does the make fertile in the country? 

The mosses, the ferns, the kavakava-atua plants, the kl^g 
makes grow in the country. 

He makes the mosses favourable, he makes the ferns 

favourable, he makes the roots of the k^vakava-atua 
favourable. 

What does the k^^g make fertile in the country? 

He introduces the tunny fish, the atu fish, and the ature fish. 

He makes the tunny fish favourable, he makes the atu 
favourable, he makes the ature favourable too. 

What does the k}ng make fertile in the country? 

The turtle, its abdominal shell, its legs—these he makes 
grow in the country. 

He makes the turtle, its abdominal shell and its legs favourable. 

What does the k^^g make fertile in the country? 

The stars, the sky, the heat, the sun, the moon, the k^ng 
increases their strength. 

He makes the sky, the heat, the sun, and the moon favourable. 

What does the king make fertile in the country? 

He sends the dew, the heat, the sun, and the moon. 

What does the kit^g make fertile in the country? 

Worms, earwigs, beetles, the k}^g makes fertile in the country. 

He makes the worms, the earwigs, the beetles favourable, 
he makes them grow in the country. 
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Thin power over onturc was coticcnlrfltcd in ihit eldcK son; Hut 
it dcvdpped $uch iatcnsicy that it riKkcd lictroming tlie 
source of tiumberlcs-s evils. The Icgcncl of the litilc prince Kokoroko- 
hctnij, son of the third wife of King affords a famous 

example ol this- The case is particularly curious bcrauiK this kin p's 
son hadt by birchp no right to royal dignity- His entry into the 
w'orM was accompanied by wondca's sudi as generally anitouncctl 
the biilli of a great chief. Many people weft devoured by sharks, 
and sea beasts appeared 00 the shore and attacked thuse who ven- 
riircd there. Finaily, white fowl —hidiertouELkncwu—began !0 mul¬ 
tiply. These rniraeulous events were maniferscadons of Rokomko- 
heatu's wjfifHiJ. lii the hope of averting these disajsters and ssivlng 
his people^ the reigning king liad his sen taken away and shut up 
in a cave oa Mount Kanoaroi. In vain—because his subjcctSp onn- 
viaced of the sanctity of the litdc chief 'with the diadem of white 
feathers^ refused tn carrv before tlic legitimate heir the standards 
symbolic of royalty. In the end Nga'ara had his sou, whose mystic 
power had such baleful effects^ nut to death. 

Another legend^ unlottunately obscure and mcomplctet deals 
witli die dangerous manifestations of royal nmna. 

Tangarox [dues tills refer to the ged of this name or to a 
king?] wtts waJkijig along the southern shore with hix brother 
when he found a hen and copulated with it. He kiUed it, plucked 
it^ and put k in a basin. An old wcpnian passed by thi$ place and 
heoxd a child crying from inside the stomach of the hen in the 
basin^ She took the ehilfl to her home^ carLd for him, and named 
him Tu-khbakadie-vari | Curled-up-as-a-chicken-in-aU-egg]. He 
grew up and stayed with her at Hakorava. One day he asked the 
old woman, ‘Where is my father?" She replied^ 'There, where 
there is a dark cloud/ Then tlic buy called to tiie people^' Moke a 
litter to carry me to Tu‘u/ Many men tome in relays to carry 
him^ but those who touched his litter fell dead "because of his 
Near :i place tiaLLcd Pate* the king caught right of tivu 
very ugly girls. He called out to thcni^ ‘Go back, Q yuu ugly 
women. You are throwing dust in the eyes of King Tu-ki-haka- 
hc-vari.’ [With this ambigucius senfence the legend ends*] 

The king carried id a litter, euntnet with which kills the common 
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pcopit, a typic:i] sicrcJ tliscf of PoLvncsia^ ihc Ea^'CCf' l^bnd 
cqujvjJcnt ot die 1‘abidap aftiy wKo era veiled on 1 man's hack m m 
nut ti> communicate their maa^ to rheir subjects’ land. 

Hie arit(i-mau w:4s isolated from his subjects by numerous tabus 
which, on the one hand, soncssed tis divinity and, on the other, pro¬ 
tected mortals from contagion by his mann. His head was the must 
sacred jiurt of his person, that which was surrounded by the stric^St 
tabus, it may have been enough for him to c^]l an object 'my head" 
to render it untouchabJcp He wore hi^ hair long> for no hand was 
holy cntjiigh to cut it+ When the missiouarles wanted, for reasons 
of hygiene, to shave the head of the young kiug whom thev had 
Liken under their protection, the chiSd rchdlcd and only yiclflcd to 
threats. His hair was cut by a Mangareviui citechist, but popular 
tndignatiuii was su i n tense iliat the sacrilegious foreigner wa& very 
nearly stoned. 

AJthough many activities were forbidden tlicin, lEiese sacred 
leaders could indulge In tlie pleasures of fishing and were permitted 
to make their own tackle. They mighi be seen sitting in front of 
llicir huts rolling on their thighs the multKiry-bark fibre, with 
whidi they made Rshmg lines, or weaving nets with the aid of a 
shuttle. But woe betide anyone who touched the objects that shared 
their 

The king lived alone in his hut, which he did nor share even with 
his wife, whn iHieupied anadicr hut next door. Two sorts uf servant, 
belonging to the Miru tribe, tuiaistcred to his noeds. The ttiura 
culti vatea the fields of the royal domain and accompanied him when 
he went bshing. The ha^a-pafKi prepared Ids meals and served litm 
at table. VV^hen ilicsc servants left the kmg"s presence^ they walked 
bank wards. Those who wished to communicate with the king 
eotrusted their meiaages to diem. 

Only die intricacy and extent of his tattooing distinguished, the 
king from ocher Easter Islanders- No dnubr he also wore a longer 
and better-painted cloak than his subjects aud especially hue orna- 
meui^ of wood aid shell. 

When Easter Island had appeared in a dream to Hom-maru^a in 
die cuuncrv of Marao-tenga, he sent sis young men to reconnoitre 
and take pu^-ssion of iL As they were leaving, he requested them 
to look for a sandy beach^ on which he would establish his tesi- 
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dence. These scouts paddled all round the island, putting in at all 
the coves; but they were not satisfied with any of them until they 
came to Anakena, which alone seemed to them worthy of the king. 
Here Hotu-matu‘a landed and here his first son, Tu‘u-ma-hekc, was 
born. Anakena is still closely associated with memories of the 
ancient arit{i. Every time our excavations brought to light a skull, 
the workmen remarked, ‘There’s the head of another ari/(i\ 

Anakena cove is the pleasantest spot on the island, the place most 
deeply impregnated with the melancholy charm peculiar to certain 
Polynesian landscapes. The sea here is transparent and slightly 
green. The sand, formed of pulverized shells, crackles beneath the 
feet, and on all sides rise volcanic eminences, gendy rounded heaps 
of reddish scoria. To the rear of the beach stand rows of royal 
mausoleums, lined up like so many bastions to defend its peace. 
Some are barely visible in the midst of lapilli, others are half buried 
by sand. The wind uncovers statues and whited bones, only to inter 
them afresh as the whim takes it. 

It was in this privileged cove, where one can swim at leisure with¬ 
out fear of the waves and reefs, that the Honga lineage resided, 
whose chief was the ari/^i-mau. Avenues bordered with sticks bear¬ 
ing garlands of feathers led to it, but only the king and the queen 
or queens and their servants were entided to go on the beach. It 
was a tabu zone, and those who ventured into it were put to death. 
One of the present natives of the island had been told by an old man 
that in his youth the king’s son had invited him to come and play 
with him on the beach, ^me men who had seen him threw them¬ 
selves upon him to kill him, but he managed to run away. The 
king’s son ordered the guards not to pursue him. 

A rather vague tradition has it that the king’s eldest son was 
brought up in a village adjoining the Papa-o-pea ahu, which is in a 
good state of preservation. After becoming king, the young chief 
resided at Ahu-akapu, near Tahai, on the west coast. It was only 
when he had relinquished his tide in favour of his eldest son that 
the king returned to Anakena to end his days. 

In conformity with a custom frequent in Polynesia, the king lost 
his rank on the birth of his eldest son. The mana that had been in 
him passed into the litde being, who became in his turn the inter¬ 
mediary between the tribe and the gods. In point of fact, the king 
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retained his power in his apadty of regent until bis heir wa?^ old 
enough Lu hilhl his functions. This date was dctcririiiicd by Iris 
imrriage; after which the old king rank into oblivion. 

Onrlinowlcdgc o£ the king's powers and dudes is very incom- 
pletc, but one of bis functions was to impose and remove tabus. No 
house could be occupied before the arf^j-nniK or an ari^i represent- 
ing him had cnteredo no doubt to perform some propictaiary rites 
willun. The saiiie applied to boalS, which had to be ‘inspected' by 
the king before being Uunched on the sea* 

During the winter months sca-bshing lay under an mterdicr. At 
tills period only tlic king and bis family could cat fish without bring 
poisoned. They were kept in isobtion^ because their ihitulcnce was 
a Hanger to their entourage* 

The tunny cauglit by the fishcrmeii OH die first sea trip at the 
beginning of summer were brought to the king, who ate them in 
the company of his family. The delivery o£ the first catch, and this 
meal, lifted die tabu on fish and rendered them non. that pro¬ 
fane. Thereafter, they could be eaten by everyone. In time of 
drought, prayers for rain w^erc addressed to Hiro under the lung's 
auspices. 

Tradition also shows him to m making tours of the island lo 
inspect the schools for priests and listen to rcritarions of the :^cred 
chants dissociated with various economic and social activities. 

All these functions are religious in character and make it plain 
that the king was head of the college of priests, but we do not know 
whether he was enmpriled to learn die genealogies and chants that 
conscitiiLcd the science of the pricsthoodn 

The poUtied authority of the is not dear* On this mint 

we arc reduced to ennjecture. Althougii lie was the civil leader of 
the Miru, he was not regarded by the other tribes as more than an 
extremely sacred personage. The rcapcct in which he was held did 
nut spare him the fate of a captive when the hiiru were defeated by 
their rivals. 

During the first half cf the nineteenth century King Nga^ara was 
a pru&oner nf the Hotu-ifi for scv-cral years and forced to live lu tlie 
district of the Nga-urc. 

Political power seems to have fallen into the hands of the 

who formed an aristocracy of happy warriors. Royalty' would 
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doiibdcs^ have disappeared if the king had not been invested with 
the ma?fa necesiiry for the condnuaucc of natural proocsKs and the 
prosperity of the island. 

It 15 as litough an obscure pfescntijnmt nf things to come united 
the destiny of this sodety to that of its kings. When little Gregorio 
died, the old civilization vanished with him, and ‘the turtles went 
nwav, never to return ^ 

Religion was too intimately United with the life of Polynesian 
societies for tJic prestige of the priesthood not to have been dose to 
that of the nobles. In point of fact, the two orders were so nc^ly 
related that it is difficulty if not impossible, to distinguish priest 
from aristocrat in llic island's traditions. This confusion h probably 
due to tlie [act that the members nf the royal familv and tlie servants 
of the god* were subject to the same tabus and lived in the same 
mystic atmosphere. Moreover, we may be certain that the high 
priest was chosen from the immediate family of the king. 

Even the word for pricst—^Vj'diiffl (family of the gpds}—expresses 
their relationship wim the diedes^ They were the vessels^ or, to use 
the Polynesian expression, the 'boats of the gods\ They formed a 
hitrarchv whose acgrecs are totally confused in the recollccdon of 
the chriictian generations. Every rite or acc relating to religion ts 
indiscriminately attributed to the iei-aiaa, who are described at One 
moment as vulgar sorcerers, and at the next as agents of a more 
lofty cult. 

Priestly functions must have been specialized. Those who offici¬ 
ated at the royal sanctuaries were the bearers of traditions both 
sacred and secular. This is proved by the eollapsc of the island’s 
religious tradition that followed the brutal kidnapping of the mcm- 
l>ers of the priestly caste in 1862. 

The pricjits whom the misrionarics mer in the island had more 
modest functions. They presided over domestic festivals on the 
occasion of the birth of a child and c^xorcized spirits from the 
bodies of rhe sick. The lowest members of the hierarchy were the 
humble priests or magicians who ministered to the needs of the 
poor. 

Were the highlv-placcd piests wealthy? Undoubtedly, for they 
disposed of the oflerings of fowls, fish and tubers that were 
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to the gods. Their power may have been formidable^ for the lijgh 
priesti appointed irie vicrima cf the human sacriTices, 

The rank oecupicd by local pficsKp medicine men and sorcerers, 
is difikiilt to deccrmipc. They prob^ihlv fell within the category ot 
cesnmoners and their prestige depended tin die success of their cunc? 
and cbarnis. 

In his capacity as a ^rcchnidan’ in tUvinc matters, the peicst was 
rcbited ta the spccLdists m otlicr delds+ The craftsman also had to 
[Assess Lraditjonal tricks of the trade and be acquainted with the 
rites and charms that would remder his work eHective and guard it 
from danger^ The same word^ often designated both the 

priest and the craftsman in ocher Pnlyncsinn bngmigciL 
In the current diaieet nf the island^ every expert craftsman^ of 
whatever Wpc, is a ntuorL I'hc word mAwgd is unknown to the 
present geocradoOt dthotjgh it existed in the ancient vocibiilary. It 
ligures in a fragmentary chajit, the mcaiLkig of which is ob^urt. 

lie fJiJfimu m Pui^ti-naunau. There is a sandal wckxI tree m 

Pukunatmau. 

He rangarango tio fa OrOflgO- There is a chanter at Orongo* 

He itiAongii no fa Pti^u tahonga. There is an expert craftsman 

in Puku'taltonga. 

Me no ia Pu\t£-j(ia\ia^ There is a bird in Pukukiakia- 

The cniftsmcn were probably banded together in guilds witl^ 
traditional skills and a tradidonal cult. Their social position natur¬ 
ally depended on the importance of their activities to the island^s 
economic life. One oE die few guilds whose existence is historically 
certain is tliat oE the sculptors of the statues, who enjoyed grear 
prestige. Fifty-odd years ago some Easter IsLinders still spoke with 
pride of their ancestors who had carved the gr^t images. One of 
them, who was Tliomson's gmde, lose no opportonit)^ of recalling 
that his grandfather, a certain Uratnhui, had been a celebrated 
sculptor^ 

The son of a craftsman was inltbtcd by his father in the practice 
of bis art, and succeeded him. The guilds were nevertheless open to 
all tho.'ie who gave proof of tsIenL The master eraftsmnn received 
the onlers and supc:i vised thcii execution. There were also assdeia- 
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tions of high-seas fishermen, who used large nets and owned boats 
in common. 

The matatoa or ‘warrior’ is a familiar figure in historical legends. 
The word ‘warrior’ only partially expresses the role of these per¬ 
sonages, for the matatoa was above all a warrior who inspired 
terror, the leader of a band. Like the South American caudilloy he 
was both a civil and military leader. The matato'a is a common 
Polynesian type: in the Marquesas, the matato a were the military 
leaders of these warlike people. The }{aia or man-eater is his equiva¬ 
lent on Mangareva, where he assumed the political power of the 
arif{i. 

In a society as turbulent as that of Easter Island the matato*a^ 
taking advantage of the fear they inspired, finally exercised power, 
first over their own tribe and then over other tribes. The most 
famous of these great warriors was Kainga who, beginmng as chief 
of the eastern tribes, eventually established his authority over the 
whole island. 

The political position of the matato*a on Easter Island was much 
stronger than that of the warriors in the rest of Polynesia, where 
they were subordinate to the ariki. Once again, Mangaia affords a 

E arallel; for there, just as on Easter Island, power might be in the 
ands of the warrior who had won a decisive victory. 

Certain obscure occurrences that took place on Easter Island be¬ 
fore the eyes of the missionaries acquire a meaning if they are inter¬ 
preted as attempts on the part of matato*a to surround themselves 
with the religious prestige due to the king. Some matatoa had the 
first catch of the fashing season presented to them just as if they 
were the arH^i-mau himself. The Orongo ceremonies bestowed 
divine sanction on their hegemony, for the matato*a whose servant 
found the first manu-tara egg became the ‘vessel* of the great god 
Makemake. 

Commoners were called, as on Mangareva, huru-manu. That is all 
we know about them. The position of the or serf is better 
known. The members of a vanquished tribe scattered or hid in 
caves to avoid massacre. Once the fury of the battle had died down 
they were spared, but became ^/o, and the victors took them to their 
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iands, which dicy were tonipcUcd to till. At meht they were herded 
into 3 cavern under an armed guard. Those who were jiciit back ro 
their own district were liable to have their crops appropriated by 
their masters. Disecuragedp ihcy planted only whar stnetJy 
necessary to satisfy their basic needs. 

The term l(h was also applied to a farmer who had placed him¬ 
self under die aegis of a warriorj to whom he pud regular protec- 
rifin money'. Those who farmed fur a wealthier indiv'idual, because 
they liad no land of thdr own, fell into the same category. 

ft is doubtful whether social relations as they may be ob^ved in 
die village of Hanga-roa give an accurate i^ of individual be¬ 
haviour in the pre-European communities!. I he famdies formed 
larger groups, and those who were united by ties of hlood had a 
grater sense of solidarity and avoided mutual i^uarTels Or robbery. 
The Poivnesians who colonized E.astcr Island no doubt preserved 
rhose habits of courtesy and hosjMtali^so often dcsicribed in con 
nection with Other South Sea islands. These mcacurial and whim¬ 
sical people were capable of giving free rein to violent passions and 
even of committing acts of cruelty; but once the outburst was over, 
the guilty parties recovered the lighthearted and friendly disposition 
that still charaetjeriTica their descendants. 

We can catch no glimpse of relations between individuals save the 
Ettoior forms and tokens of politeness. The Easier Islanders paid 
great attendon to good maimers. Every member of the upper classes 
had to know how to behave on every occasion. Certain words had 
to he avoided if they constituted allusions to some misadventure 
that bad befallen the interlocutor or his family. Ajiv reference tp a 
case of cannibalism of which a person's family had been the victim 
constituted one of those insults lliat might unleash an armed con¬ 
flict. The susceptibility of a PolvTiesian aristocrat sometimes 
assumed morbid proportions. Even today an unforTUriaTie w’ord 
uttered without malicc may cause a violent outburst of anger. 

When a diicf paid a visit to the chief of another tribe he was met 
along the roafl by groups of warriors, who formed an escort. On 
these occasions no doubt ihe chanters recited long ge n ealogics, a s i s 
still done on the Tunmotus. The two chiefs advanced to meet and 
pressed the wings of tiieir noses together, inhaling deeply, as though 
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to the: brejtli of the or frccntl. This sduMtion is called 

haRgi. Today the wotd is used to describe the European kiss^ which 
tile islanders have horrowpd from tts, Ncvcriheless, in others still 
express iJieir tender feelings Lowards their ba.bics by running fhcHr 
noses over their bodies and snilftog their brown fiesh. 

A European who was present at the welcome viccordcd 10 a long 
absent relative or friend^ 3 ccnniry ago^ wnidd have been both 
shocked and surprised. First, be wouJd have observed total indificr- 
caiceon both ?idcs. The newcomer's mother would not took at KLtd, 
even if she passed close by bim^ but would hurry to join a ^oup of 
relatives and friends who suddenly broke out into lamcntninons and 
allowed flonds of tears to pour down their cheeks. Tltc individual 
who was the object of these manifescadons joined the weepers and 
showed every sign of utter despair. TTiik outburst of grief losted up 
to half an hour; dien liic weepers dried their tears, assumed a ju)'f ul 
expression^ and each in turn rubbed noses with the traveller. Tlicn 
everyone gave free rein to his joy and the absent one regained hh 
place in the group. 

The modvadons for these lachrymose welcomes are hard to deter¬ 
mine, They probably vary from one culture to another. It has been 
floid that the absent one was regarded, until he had proved the 
contrary, as a spirit, and that—as a precaution—hii death was 
mOujned to piacate him. QtJicr writers have aaicrtcd that the natives 
wax expressing their sympihy with the traveller for the trials .and 
tribulations he had endured^ Reference has also been made U) male¬ 
ficent influences emanating from every individuol remmed ftom 
fnrci|p parts, pernicious effluvia which the tears were intended 10 
exordse. In Polynesia, such a weicnme seems to form part of mourn¬ 
ing: the rdadvc resuming to die bosom of the family i$ invited to 
weep for those who have died during his absence, and his rears 
express Jiis parridption in the griefs of the members of his gremp. 

Those who have left tlicir counlxy for a long period may be 
received in a manner that, to our way of thinking, is even stronger 
and more unintdliglblc. Parents and friends ore not content wfh 
weeping, but indulge in outright assault: the travdlcr, instead of 
rnxiving the Polynesian equivalent of a kJ^, is heaten or chased 
away under the threar of bTnwx. These aggressive aedans are not the 
expression of any sort of animosity: they convey the afieclion of the 
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people who arc repT™wiiisi|j hiiO with having forsalccn lliciu and 
picrhaps of having caused, by the mere fact of bi* absence, all the 
misfortunes liiat took place before his refurn* i ■ i f 

Tliis is the correct inicrprctaticifi of an incident rdated by one ot 
the French Fathers. An Easter Tdander, who had been ab^t a 
long rime, returned to the island on board a whaleboat; hisrelaavcs 
and friends recogniwd him before he had even Jutuped out of the 
vessel chat was carrying him ashore. Instead of ruimuig to greet 
him, they began tO throw atones ot him and prevent him from 
setting foot on the island- The stoning did not slop until the voy¬ 
ager’s wife had rushed into his arms and coveted him wi^ her 
b^y. The missionary who reports the scene caplains it as due to 
die fear felt by the natives on seeing the apparition of a man they 
perhaps believed dead. These act* of violence may also be j^n* 
dueled as an excess of courtesy ignifying to the relative or friend 
wlio has returned the bitterness caused by his long absence- 
The Easter Islanders, like many Polynesians, weep very 
The slightest object that recalls som»ne who is dead is ^pable of 
moving them to tears. An Easter Island girl recognized in Thom- 
soct^s hook a phntcjgraph of ber father^ who had died while she 
mil very yc«ing; she none the lews abed bitter tears every t^c she 
saw it. Svheti she came to ice us she said, ‘Show inc my ^iher s 
picture so that I may wccji,’ and as soon ax it was gi ven to her she 
sobbed as though her heart would break. 

The Tahitian iii O fa/ia has replaced the ancient greeting, Ka oAo 
mai rfpti rivarhe (Come here, good-looking young man or young 
girl), to which the reply was. Ka (Yon too). Parents greet their 
(diildrcn with die words Aste poi(i (All, my child)- These j^iraw 
uttered in a crcfflbUng^ tearful voic^^. licard diciit on xiwi ups 
of the old quren wHcncvirr we visited her. 

War, like mu^lc and dnneinq. must have been a powerful diversion 
in a world where existence tended to becurac nionotonous. This 
feeJin^ is not unknown in otir own culture and was certainly even; 
comn^oner in a society wherein distractions were few and imvary- 
iog. Social life demanded that pa$sion 5 should be held in check, and 
accumuinfed rancour Inevitably found an Oudet in miUtarr 
CKpedidons. 
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The political life of Easter Island, as we glimpse it through 
legends and accounts left by missionaries, was a perpetual succes¬ 
sion of wars and rivalries between tribes—particularly between the 
eastern and western tribes. 

The main causes of these conflicts were often insignificant; but 
once blood had been spilt the struggle might go on for several 
generations. Easter Island sensitiveness is illustrated by a tale that 
is perhaps only half legendary. A young boy, having seen an eel 
dose to the beach, asked a man standing nearby to help him catch 
it. The latter came and frightened away the eel by poking it with a 
stick. The boy went away vexed and angry. As soon as he had gone, 
the man caught the eel with a running noose attached to a stick. 
The child saw him and came back to claim the eel that he had been 
the first to discover. The man took no notice of his demand and 
walked away in the direction of his hamlet, followed by the boy, 
who continued to pester him with his protests. He entered a hare- 
hut (a large feasting-hut) where, amongst other things, a dish of eels 
was about to be prepared. When they were cooked and ready to be 
served, the child claimed his portion; but he was only given the tip 
of a tail. Then he went away and complained to his faAer: T come 
from the interior of the island, from a big hut where a feast is being 
celebrated, but I was only given the tail of the eel that I was the 
first to see. The man who caught it refused to give it to me.’ 
Without a word, the father took his cudgel and went to the 
place of the feast, where everyone was sleeping, drowsy from the 
banquet. He took advantage of this to club the thief and his 
guests to death. This massacre unleashed a war that went on for 
several years. 

The power of the matato*a^ of which I have spoken above, is 
itself a testimony to the warlike nature of Easter Island society. 
When hostilities had opened, the warriors stained their bodies black 
and spent their last night at home preparing their weapons and 
hiding their most precious possessions. They ate food cooked by 
their fathers in a separate oven. They were not allowed to close their 
eyes all night. At dawn the troop set out, followed by the women 
and children. On the way, charms were recited or chants sung that 
gave courage and turned the wrath of the spirits against the adver¬ 
sary. The procession of non-combatants accompanied the warriors 
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Fig. 3. Types of obsidian spear heads {mataa). 
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to the vicinity of the battlefield and watched the triumph or defeat 
of their party from the top of a hill. 

When the two hostile troops were face to face, they provoked 
each other with outrageous insults and then started the batde by 
throwing stones. In the hands of the Easter Islanders these were 
a redoubtable weapon, of which they made frequent use. The hail 
of stones was followed by volleys of javelins, whose obsidian points 
tore the skin and opened gaping wounds. After this exchange of 
missiles the warriors attacked with the litde short, flat club, identi¬ 
cal with the New Zealand patu. Some, however, preferred the long 
club with sharp edges. Blows fell thick and fast until one group, 
having lost some of its warriors, fled from the field. The victors 
rushed in pursuit of the vanquished, slaying or taking prisoner 
those who fell into their hands. After this, they entered their 
enemies’ territory where they burnt down the huts and laid waste 
the crops. Women and children were led into captivity. If earlier 
battles had exacerbated passions and created a spirit of revenge, the 
prisoners were tortured. Their skulls were broken with blows from 
an adze, they were buried alive, or trampled upon until their bellies 
burst and their entrails spilled out. To escape these reprisals, the 
vanquished fled across the island and hid in caves or implored the 
protection of relatives or friends belonging to another tribe. Tradi¬ 
tional legends of the island relate the outcome of these battles in 
almost stereotyped sentences: ‘. . . They were cut in pieces. The 
vanquished, seized with panic, took refuge in caverns, where the 
victors sought them out. The men, women and children who were 
captured were eaten.’ 

If a high-ranking chief figured among the prisoners, he was not 
only eaten but his skull was burnt, to i^ct a supreme outrage on 
his memory and his family. 

The attraction of these military expeditions was rendered even 
greater by the prospect of banquets consisting of the corpses of the 
enemy. After all, man was the only large mammal whose flesh was 
available. 

Victoria Rapahango told us that in her youth she had known the 
last cannibals on the island. They were the terror of litde children. 
Every Easter Islander knows that his ancestors were \ai-tangata, 
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‘man-eaters’. Some make jokes about it, others take offence at any 
allusion to this custom which has become in their eyes barbarous and 
shameful. According to Father Roussel, cannibalism did not dis¬ 
appear from Easter Island until after the introduction of Christian¬ 
ity. Shortly before this, the natives are said to have eaten a number 
of men, including two Peruvian traders. Cannibal feasts were held 
in secluded sp>ots, and women and children were rarely admitted. 
The natives told Father Zumbohm that the fingers and toes were 
the choicest morsels. 

The captives destined to be eaten were shut up in huts in front of 
the sanctuaries. There they were kept until the moment when they 
were sacrificed to the gods. 

The Easter Islanders’ cannibalism was not exclusively a religious 
rite or the expression of an urge for revenge: it was also induced by 
a simple liking for human flesh that could impel a man to kill for 
no other reason than his desire for fresh meat. Women and children 
were the principal victims of these inveterate cannibals. The re¬ 
prisals that followed such crimes were all the more violent because 
an act of cannibalism committed against the member of a family 
was a terrible insult to the whole family. As among the ancient 
Maoris, those who had taken part in the meal were entided to show 
their teeth to the relatives of the victim and say, ‘Your flesh has 
stuck between my teeth’. Such remarks were capable of rousing 
those to whom they were addressed to a murderous rage not very 
different from the Malay amol{. 

One of the most dramatic spectacles Easter Island offered in days 
gone by was that of the rites of vengeance observed when a murder 
had been committed. The body was carried to a mausoleum and a 
priest stayed with it all night, brandishing a palette of wood and 
bone and reciting incantations and spells. From time to time he 
went to the dead man and turned him over. The family gathered 
behind the priest mingled its lamentations with the funerary chants 
and waited for the moment when they could wreak vengeance on 
the murderer’s relatives. 


CHAPTER VI 


From Birth to the Tomb 

Birth and childhood—Games and sports — Adolescence—Sex life 
and marriage—Death and funerals 

At the third or fifth month of pregnancy, but never in the fourth 
or sixth—even numbers being reputedly unlucky—^the father-in-law 
would offer his daughter-in-law the contents of an umu (under¬ 
ground oven), called the umu-takfipu-^okpma-moay ‘the ceremonial 
oven with the intestines of fowls’. This name referred to the fact 
that the intestines roasted on the glowing stones of the oven were 
given to the expectant mother as titbits. The rest of the food was 
distributed among the members of the two families allied by mar¬ 
riage. If the woman’s father was rich he invited his son-in-law’s 
family to a banquet, but this was a simple courtesy without ritual 
significance. The ceremonial meal {rae\ bore a resemblance to the 
presentation of the first-fruits to the chiefs. A mystic link existed 
between the food eaten on ^s day and the child to be born: the 
latter’s life was endangered if a rat came and gnawed the food 
scraps left behind at the site of the feast. 

A woman gave birth squatting or kneeling on the ground. She 
was supported by her husband or some other person who pressed 
her belly with his hands to hasten delivery. A stone heated to white 
heat and wrapped in rushes, which was credited with a beneficent 
influence, was placed beside her. 

The umbilical cord was severed with the teeth by a man or 
woman, and knotted according to a precise rite by a priest who was 
called in at this moment. This ceremony owed its importance to 
beliefs regarding the navel. In a man a ‘good navel’—that is to say, 
a prominent navel—^was in a way the symbol of his courage and 
vigour. It was displayed with pride. In tying a newborn child’s 
umbilical cord, the priest was enclosing in his body a vital force 
{mana)y which would otherwise have escaped from it. Every one of 
the ceremonial actions performed on this occasion was governed by 
strict rites and a mistake might have had serious consequences for 
the child. 
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In the opinion of the Easter Islanders, this rite dated from the day 
when the boat of the ariki Hotu-matu‘a touched Anakena beach. 
No sooner had she disembarked than the king’s wife gave birth to a 
son. Aril{i Tu‘u-ko-ihu, a relation of the father and a very learned 
priest, cut the umbilici cord and performed the rites destined to 
strengthen the child’s mana, to call forth his ‘royal halo’ as the ori¬ 
ginal text puts it. The magical value of the knot binding the navel 
cord has survived to the present. There was also a mystic link between 
the child and the priest who officiated at his birth. The dreams the 
latter dreamed the night before the birth were interpreted as reveal¬ 
ing the destiny of the newborn child. The cock the priest received 
as a fee could not be killed, lest the baby’s mana be spoiled. 

The dried umbilical cord was placed in a calabash and consigned 
to the waves by the child’s maternal grandmother, with the simple 
injunction, ‘Go away, be lost in a foreign country’. The cord could 
also be hidden imder a rock in a consecrated place. In this case the 
formula of farewell was slightly different: the cord was enjoined, 
‘Stay here, in this country, and be strong’. The ground in which 
umbilical cords had been buried became tabu, and anyone walking 
over it was liable to develop ulcers. 

The baby was washed in a large calabash filled with water heated 
with hot stones. Hot, flat stones were applied to the stomach of the 
mother after childbi^ to prevent the development of ugly folds; 
but this precaution—^if still practised—seems ineffective, for Easter 
Island women are invariably afflicted with such folds after several 
childbirths. 

On the day of the child’s birth, the father gave a banquet to his 
wife’s family. The first mouthful of this repast was reserved for the 
young mother or, if she had no appetite, for her husband. This feast 
had a clearly ceremonial character. Certain dishes—sweet potatoes, 
among others—were strictly excluded, and the scraps had to be very 
carefully hidden. It was probably on this day that the child received 
its name, which was given by a paternal aunt or uncle. This feast 
was the fost of a cycle that marked every stage of a child’s life up to 
adolescence. On reaching the age of seven or eight months, his hair 
was cut with an obsidian knife by one of his paternal uncles. On 
this occasion he received a gift of iowls sent by one of his maternal 
uncles. A similar present was given when he took his first steps or 
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put on his first breechcloth of tapa. At the age of seven or eight 
vears, the child’s legs were tattooed. The solemnity of this event de¬ 
manded the celebration of a feast, in the course of which one of his 
mother’s brothers made him a present of some thirty fowls. These 
were tabu for the boy and his family, but there was nothing to pre- • 
vent their being exchanged on the occasion of some other ceremony. 

Sports occupied a place of honour in former times, as they did in all 
other Polynesian societies. Surf riding, so popular on the beaches of 
Honolulu, is still practised on Easter Island. Children swim out to 
sea armed with a plank and wait for a big wave. The moment it 
comes they turn round, seize the plank in both hands and, with legs 
outstretched, allow themselves to be carried at full speed towards 
the shoals. An incautious child, unable to stop in time, might be 
hurled against the reefs with their knife-edged ridges. In the old 
days, when wood was scarce, conical bundles of reeds were used 
instead of surf-boards. Surf-riding demands great skill and even 
courage. The bolder spirits disdain to mount the wave at the 
moment it breaks, but go far out from the shore into the heavy surf, 
where they can catch great unbroken swells. In the magnificent 
story of Heru and Patu, the heroes reveal their divine origin by 
defying the submerged rocks and choosing the highest waves to 
carry them towards the shore. Children vied with one another in 
audacity and speed. For the malicious pleasure of seeing their com¬ 
panions ‘dumped*, they used to recite the following chant, which 
had spell-binding power: 

A Pua e, O Pua-te-oheohe e pual 

At the top of the wave there is a young man 

He rises towards the s}{y 

The sun, the foam 

Ruahie^ 

The wave brea\s 

It breads, it has lost its force. 

The children used to like sliding down the sides of the volcanoes 
on toboggans of ti leaves, a sport that was very popular in all the 
high islands of Polynesia. 

TTic youngsters also used to indulge in sham battles. They 
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dividcjd inio rival bands and TtLiLikcd one another with hartaless 
javelinsj bur eomcrimcA^ carried away by warlike ardour, they direw 
Irtoncs at each otlier, which they learned to d^gc with great agihty. 
According to a Icflcnd, the discovery of obsidian weapons was the 
outcome of one of these childish tussles. A boy belonging to a band 
that had been routed Cul his foot on a splinter of obsidian while in 
flight. l"hc accident gave him tlie idea of dpping his javelin witli 
a piece of this volcanic gbss. His companions imitated liiin, and the 
following day they .itiackcd the victors of the previous day and 
scored an eiivi bur blotxly. victory over them. Their success pro¬ 
voked repn^s and these mock combats gTadually degenerated into 
real batllesn 

Perhaps no game is 3S widespread throughout the world as that 
which cutisists in making symbolie figures by interlacing with the 
fingers a piece of string knotted end to end. On Easter Island this 
pastime prints the pcculiaricj’ of being associated witli short 
poems that were recited* rocking to and fm, when the String figure 
had been successful. Almust all die popular pceerj' that has been 
preserved by the modtrn populatton is connected with these cats- 
cradles. Even the poems included in their tales and legends are CO 
wnie extent illustrated by these figures- The natives attribute a 
mnemotechnic vahie to the string figures and liken them to their 
ancestors' woodeil tablets. 

The children also used to chant verses* which were perhaps spells 
for the success nf the game, when tliey spun their tops of nuts* clay 
ur stone. Here is one of them: 

Spin the if>pi madir of maI(oi sAflh thar you gathmd nS ih^ 
of £/i€ 

OA , huf of UfGod are no good! 

Lilt m spin tops made of ted day from the Rano-\an^ 

Kites, called mana hai^arerc {flying birds)!, probably came from 
Asia with the ancestorjs of the Polynesians. They were made of diin 
rods covered with tapa doth on which was piintrd a bird. 

These 4irc widcnt sports still remembered on Easter Island- 

The first signs of puberty appear in the girls between the ages of 
ten and eleven* and in the boys between twelve and laurtccn* The 
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transition from childhood is not, at the present day, invested with 
any ritual significance. It does not even coincide with the beginning 
of sex life, which starts at a relatively tender age. Nowadays few 
girls reach the critical age without having had some sexual experi¬ 
ences with other children or even with adults, who, we were told, 
have recourse to various methods of seduction or even to force. The 
little boys are precocious and at an early stage imitate the frolics in 
which diey have seen their elders engaging. As far as we could 
judge, parents take very litde notice of these early sexual activities. 
Among the Easter Islanders puberty is a purely physiological state, 
unaccompanied by any emotional crisis or marked changes in the 
mode of life. 

The transition from childhood to adolescence may not have been 
so imperceptible in the framework of the ancient civilization. Poly¬ 
nesian societies did not normally surround the phenomenon of 
puberty with a set of rites destined to initiate the adolescent in the 
social and reli^ous life of adults. For this reason I hesitate to inter¬ 
pret as initiation rites the po\i-manu (bird-child) ceremonies, of 
which the natives retained a faint recollection twenty years ago. 
Most of the information we received on this subject came from old 
Viriamo—the oldest woman on the island—and is unfortunately in¬ 
complete. The young boys had their heads shaved and had to pre¬ 
sent an egg to a man called the tangata-tapu-manu. The children 
went with this man, who acted as their sponsor and mentor, to 
Orongo. The ceremonies that took place at Orongo have been 
almost entirely forgotten. They are said to have included dances in 
front of the statues of Taurarenga, the reciting of sacred chants, and 
the offering of fowls. 

The ritual said to have been observed in the case of girls seems to 
me a product of the lascivious imaginations of the present-day 
islanders. One of the rocks at Orongo is covered with symbolic 
drawings of the female sexual organs, a very common motif in local 
art. Our informants claimed that these drawings were cut in the 
rock during the initiation of girls. Old Viriamo also told us of a 
ceremony in which she had taken part at the time of her own 
pul^ty: her mother stood beside her holding a fowl in each hand, 
while a priest intoned a chant. 

The life of adolescents, as we have been able to glimpse it through 
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folklore and the letters of missionaries, was one of complete icUe- 
ness. Little effort was demanded of them. No doubt they c^ried 
out certain light tasks, but they passed long periods of leisure in the 
hare^nuiy huts built by some generous individual in preparation for 
a family feast. Young men and girls gathered there to rehearse the 
chants and dances they were to perform at forthcoming festivities. 
These huts, which became reception halls on the feast-day, served 
the youngsters as a sort of club-house, where they spent th^ 
time discussing their fellows, composing poems or making cat s- 
cradles. 

These long periods of confinement in the hare-nui were also in¬ 
tended to preserve the pale complexion which ranks so highly in the 
Polynesian conception of beauty. Nobody would have liked to 
appear at a dance with his skin blackened by the sun. Two legen¬ 
dary figures, Kaharoau and Kakoniau, were so ashamed of their 
bronzed bodies that they dared not attend the feast to which all 
the rest of the population had gone. But by immersing themselves 
in the fountain called Vai-a-repa (‘The water of the handsome 
young men’), they became so white that they were greeted with 
murmurs of admiration and envy. 

One particular cult of physical beauty may be observed in most 
Polynesian societies. Young people do not shrink from any pro¬ 
cedure, however unpleasant, that will enable them to acquire a fair 
complexion and plenty of fat. On Mangareva wealthy families used 
to shut their children up in huts or caves and force them, under 
pain of a whipping, to over-eat. On feast-days the recluses who had 
attained the desired weight showed themselves in all their splen¬ 
dour, adorned with a belt and with a cloak of orange tapa cloth 
about their shoulders. 

The crowd thronged round to admire them, and shouts of 
enthusiasm greeted the palest and most corpulent. These victims of 
vanity were often so fat that they had to lean on friends in order not 
to collapse under their own weight. 

This custom possibly explains Easter Island traditions concerning 
the neru. As I understood it, there used to be young men and ^Is 
whom their parents confined in caves where they lived in total idle¬ 
ness, so that their nails grew immensely long. They let their hair 
grow and observed certain dietary tabus that must not, however, be 
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interpreted as fasting. Their parents took great pains to provide 
them with food, but tradition does not refer to a fattening diet. 
There is nothing in the surviving recollection of the ncru to suggest 
that it was a custom dictated by religion; on the contrary, a few 
allusions in a poem and a story stress the charms of these neru and 
imply that their confinement increased their beauty. These analogies 
with Mangareva perhaps justify us in interpreting the seclusion of 
the neru as a purely aesthetic measure. 

The following poem addressed to a recluse by a young man 
makes this clear: 

You are secluded, 0 recluse, in the cave. 

Against the wall hangs the gourd filled with red ochre. 

You have been secluded for a long time, O recluse. 

I love you. 

O you, who are a recluse. 

How white you have grown in your retreat, O recluse! 

The gourd hanging in the cave contained the colour with which 
these girls painted themselves. The story of the ‘Talking Bananas’ 
describes the day of one of these beauties: in the morning her 
mother washed her, deloused her, combed her hair, smeared her 
with saffron, and pulled her clitoris to make it longer. 

Adoption, a custom widespread in Oceania, was practised by the 
Easter Islanders on a vast scale. The sway of this tradition is w'cll 
exemplified by the case of Victoria Rapahango who, having had 
several children by a manager of the British Company, ‘gave’ one 
of them to an old Italian with whom she was on friendly terms. 
The rules governing this system of adoption have become obscure; 
nowadays the children are generally confided to their godparents. 
If the adoptive mother can suckle the child it is given to her imme¬ 
diately after birth; otherwise the transfer takes place at the time of 
weaning. No distinction is made between the adopted children and 
the rest. They receive exaedy the same affection as though they had 
been born into the family. They bear the name of their new parents 
and inherit from them. This fact often complicated our task when 
we were trying to establish genealogies, since our informants 
refused to make the slightest distinction between legitimate and 
adopted sons. ‘We brought him up, so he’s our son,’ they told us 
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when we tried to explain the difference. The parents devote no 
further thought to the child they have given away. They rarely sec 
it and show it no particular affection. 

A child’s head, especially that of the eldest son, is sdll surrounded 
by tabus. The mother takes care not to eat while holding her baby 
in her lap. Victoria Rapahango, free as she was from most of the 
ancient prejudices, shared this fear. One day, while in the fields, she 
had inadvertendy put some sweet potatoes in her litde boy’s cap. 
She was obliged to throw them away: through the agency of the 
cap they had become contaminated with the mana of the child’s 
head. A mother likewise cannot cat food that has come into contact 
with her eldest son’s back or hand. 

It is difficult to reconstruct the life of children as it was lived in 
the ancient pagan society. There can be no doubt that it was more 
varied and richer in training and activities than that of the modern 
children. 

During these earlv years the children, by imitating in games the 
activities of their elders, familiarized themselves with the skills and 
knowledge that would later enable them to play their part in the 
life of the community. The boys went out with the fishing crews, 
tried to cut and polish statues or stone tools, learned the sacred 
hymns and spells, and gained military skill in mock battles. The 
girls carried babies, helped their mothers with domestic chores, and 
amused themselves by beating the mulberry bark or weaving litde 
baskets. 

Of all the aspects of a vanished culture, the most difficult to recon¬ 
struct is everyday behaviour. Patient observation is required to 
recreate the moral climate in which a society functioned. Too many 
things have changed on Easter Island in the course of a century for 
us confidently to deduce the past from the present. Traditional 
morality has been affected by other rules borrowed from our moral 
code, and the sanctions by which life was formerly governed have 
disappeared. At most we can trace in the morals or today certain 
general trends and attitudes inherited from, the ancient culture. 
There can be no doubt, for example, that the sexual freedom still 
prevails which made such an impression on the first voyagers. 
During the visits of Cook, La Pcrousc, and Beechey, those who 
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landed on the island were the object of all sorts of attentions on the 
part of the women. The Easter Islanders were so anxious to see the 
roreigners respond to the women’s advances that they made the 
nature of their solicitations abundantly clear by unmistakable ges¬ 
tures and pushed the young girls into the sailors* arms. These 
accounts have led to the belief that the ancient Easter Islanders were 
almost totally indiscriminate in matters of sex—the expression 
‘sexual communism’ has been used in this connexion. One signifi¬ 
cant fact has, however, been too frequently overlooked: the number 
of women encountered by Europeans was always very small. In the 
course of his stay on the island, Cook and his companions counted 
only fifty or so, and other visitors saw even fewer. Various hypxy 
theses have been advanced to explain this disproportion between the 
sexes, but in all probability it was only apparent and the majority of 
the women had hidden on the arrival of the strangers. The only 
ones who remained on the beach were those who could profit by 
their charms without injury to their rank and condition. This moral 
liberty, which has so frequendy been discussed, did not extend to 
the whole feminine population. The women of the ariJ^i class were 
doubtless expected to behave with greater discretion. The recluses, 
of whom we spoke above, were kept under very strict supervision. 
There is a story in Easter Island mlklore which relates the elope¬ 
ment of a girl who had been seduced. The wrath and indignation of 
the mother are so vividly described that it is easy to see that virginity 
was not a matter of indifference. These few details hint at limita¬ 
tions to the moral laxity generally attributed to the ancient Easter 
Islanders. 

The modern population of Hanga-roa can scarcely be called puri¬ 
tanical. The Easter Islanders I knew accepted the capricious play of 
the passions as something perfeedy normal, the subject at most for 
a smile and some good-humoured gossip. In their opinion, every 
normally constituted man had a right to a regular s^ life, and pro¬ 
longed continence aroused some surprise. The villagers did not fail 
to attribute erotic adventures to every visitor to the island, even 
those who, by virme of their characters or functions, should have 
been above suspicion. 

No opprobrium attaches to immarried mothers, of which there 
are a great number in this society. They almost all end up by marry- 
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ing^ presenting their biisbaad^ "wilh a progeny as abundant as it is 
varied. 

Whan a ship drops anchor in die Han^-roa roadst)Cad7 the crew 
are surrounded and cajoled by a group cJ womrn who offer them¬ 
selves widioul die lease shame for a Few pieces o£ soap or a little 
doth. This soliddrig on the beach is generally oDniiDed CO poor 
women. Well brought up gills of families in easy drcumscanocs do 
not readily gi%e themselves xo the fim-eomer. Thqf arc nut un- 
apprectadve of gifts? but demand a more diseretil courtship. Few 
girls make fuss about their chasticyi but there are ccrtainlv 
some who keep themselves for lovers of their choice- [n general, 
the w^otnen show preference far the good daiiccrs and gay com¬ 
panions. These village Don Juans arc sometimes unbearably 
conceited. 

It docs not seem as ihough the different groups into which the 
pupulation of the inland was subdivided practised exogamy. The 
members of the aristocratic Miru tribe preferred to marry among 
themselves. The only tihstacle to marriage was consanguinity^ but 
the interdiction did not go further than mird cousins, incest with a 
prohibited oou^n was apparendy a serious crime, for legendary his* 
tory cites the case of a war between cwo rribes provoked by a certain 
Taxopa who raped his cousin. He had courted her for a long time 
unsuccessfully* One evening, finding her alone, he ravi5h«] her 
despite her protests and desp.TLring rcinindcrs of their f-imily re¬ 
lationship. The whule of tile ghrs family took up arms and infficted 
a crushing defeat on the famSy of the young man. The girl's father 
sought the culprit everywhere- Whcni he finally diseoverod him, 
hiding in a cave, he drove a bone dagger iuto lus duoat and drank 
the warm blood that flowed from the wound. He was not so much 
avenging the outrage committed against hii daughter as the defile¬ 
ment of incest inflicted on his lineage. 

The sup^'stidon of purity of blood, and also the desire to avoid 
the dispersal of landed property, compelled the arif^i and the 
Avcalthy landowners lo treat marriage as an Insuument of policy. 
As it was not always easy to find a bride or bridegroom ansrH^ ering 
to all the requirements, recourse was often had to unions between 
children or betivcen an adult and a child. Infant betrothal was so 
conimon that it came to be regarded as on essential preliminary to 
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every marriage. A father, especially if he was a chief, chose for his 
son a little girl who was destined to become his wife when she 
reached puberty. The litde fiancee lived with her future parents-in- 
law, who brought her up as their daughter. When she was given 
to her husband, the latter’s father said to him: ‘Do not strike her, 
that her eyes may never be blackened by blows. Do not make her 
suffer, except by giving her children.’ The son who refused the 
fiancee chosen by nis father risked the latter’s anger, for he had to 
placate the parents of the rejected girl with a feast and gifts. 

The opposite situation could also arise: an adolescent girl might 
be promised to a small boy and have to wait for him to reach man- 
hoc^. The marriage ceremony consisted essentially in exchanges of 
food between the two families. 

Polygamy was only practised by those sufHciendy wealthy to sup¬ 
port more than one wife. The missionaries complain in their 
letters that the Easter Island kinglets hesitated to become Christians 
because they did not want to abandon their wives. Today the 
natives are astonished by the polygamy of their ancestors, which 
they judge to be almost impossible because of the jealous and 
quarrelsome nature of women. They explain this custom by assum¬ 
ing that the husband kept his wives in different huts. This was 
probably not the case, since old Viriamo, as a young woman, used 
to live under the same roof with the other wife. 

Polyandry may have existed de facto^ if not dc jure, during the 
tragic period of the decline in the population, when there were 
twice as many men as women. The only case of polyandry still 
spoken of is that of the two brothers Hamae and Rae, who are said 
to have shared the same wife for several years. This form of mar¬ 
riage used to exist on the Marquesas, whence the Easter Islanders 
originated. Was it continued on Easter Island? No answer can be 
given to this question. 

The women of Hanga-roa are generally well treated and enjoy 
great influence. They never hesitate to express their opinions freelv 
during discussions, but they dare not oppose their husbands’ will 
too openly. Tepano’s wife, Maria Ika, v/hen her husband ordered 
her to leave us, excused herself with the words, ‘I’m only a woman, 

I have to obey.’ 

The domestic quarrels that I heard spoken of were all due cither 
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to conjugal infidelity or to some trifling dispute. A few couples arc 
strongly united. We were told of one exceptional example of con¬ 
jugal love: a young woman in perfect heal^, rather than leave her 
leprous husband, followed him to the leper colony, where she soon 
contracted the terrible disease. Attachment between a man and a 
woman to the point of death is the theme of the following anecdote: 
There was, in the old days, a married couple famous for the good 
terms on which they lived. During one of the periodic famines, the 
young woman’s fatner came and fetched her because he had a store 
of provisions at home. The husband was out looking for food. 
When he returned and found his wife gone he imagined she had 
left him; such was his grief that he shut himself up in his hut and 
starved himself to death. 

The division of labour between the sexes is equitable. The women 
do not give the impression of being overworked. They do the house¬ 
work and cooking, help to harvest the taros and yams, and fish or 
gather shellfish on the shore. They weave baskets and formerly they 
used to beat the mulberry bark to make tapa cloth. The rhythm of 
their activities has undoubtedly remained the same throughout the 
centuries. The missionaries who commiserated with them on their 
fate were blinded by prejudice. The only example they give of this 
alleged servitude is especially badly chosen. They relate that a chief 
was very indignant at being ordered to help his wife, who was 
bending under an excessively heavy load. Anyone who knows how 
sacred are the head and back of a Polynesian chief will understand 
the full gravity of the insult represented by this demand. If the chief 
had obeyed the missionary not only would his mana have been 
irremediably destroyed, but this d^ement might have had the 
most serious consequences for himself and his family. 

In many Eastern Polynesian societies men and women eat separ¬ 
ately. This tabu may not have been observed on Easter Island, but 
custom demanded that the men should be served first. The women 
and children had to be content with the scraps left over. 

Divorce was easy. It often had no other cause than a minor dff or 
a passing mood, and was effected without any formality. Christian¬ 
ity has done nothing to strengthen the bonds of matrimony. A very 
large number of individuals, although legally married, had setded 
down with other women and had children by them; an official who, 
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in .1 moment of undmclv tried to camfKLl ^pur^tod muplcs to 
live togcdicr aguin, sooti liad to ftversc his decision when he 
i^cd that he was causing a vast change of formers that would have 
thrown the whole vUlagt: of Hanga-roa into confnsinn. 

In aklcji Eimes an adulterous woman was not f uni shed by death 
unless she was the wife of a noblcmau. In the other social classes 
she risked only repudiation or a bearing. This, at any rate* was the 
impression we gained from our enn versatians with the oldest of our 
informauts; but if the legends and stories reilect the morals of the 
pastj not cveiy cuckolded husbmd was equally forbearing. They 
scmcrimes took hideou-t revenge on their erring spouse, but in ilie 
story we were told conceriiing one such case it was hard to s^y 
whether the husband's furv was due to his wife's unfaithfulness cvr 
tn the insults she addressed to him. 

The numerous of adultery that liave occurred in recent years 
have had no consequences other than divorce or a thrashing. 

Such was the life cycle on Easter Island while it was stUl a closed 
worldn Now we have reached its end, 'The little Easter islander 
whose na%d-cord was ccrcrnonially cut has bc^comc a pleasured o\'in2 
adolescent; he hasmarriedt he has cared for his family and lo feed 
it he has rilled his country's stony soil, lie ha$ known the terrois of 
w.ir and perhaps he waa a a respected warrior. Now he is 

dead. The mraieme-men did not succeed in diawing out nf his 
body ihe demon that was tormenting it, and his soul I^s dcparied. 
If he was the bead of 3 large family and if his name was pronounccd 
with respeetp he mav become first a benevolent demon and then a 
god whoj at the calf of the priest, will become incarnate for a few 
momenrs in the ^rucs on the mausoleums or in the WOoden 
images. His body wIU go to rest with his ancestors in the aha that 
he iSmicif may have helped to build to please the tutelary deities 
and outshine and humiliate neighbouring group. 

Only his bones will be placed in die open vaults nf the ahfi or on 
ii 3 Ware that slops down towiirds the village. First his flosh will 
have ratted away on a plarform of svood or scone. Wrapped in a 
mat and iirmly ded wLtli ropes, bis corpse is exposed in front of the 
ahu^ where it will remain for two or three years. His sonh roaming 
in the vidnity, can hear the laments of hired mourners, men and 
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women, who arc celebrating the virtues of the deceased and averting 
his anger by singing his praises: 

Alas, alas, what will become of us? 

Alas for us, father, O father who brought much food. 

Many fish, many yams, many sweet potatoes. 

Many eels, much sugar cane, many bananas, 

O father who did not go begging to the houses of others. 
Now you are lost to us. 

O father, great fisherman, your taut line sung. 

Alas, alas, what will become of us? 

While these lamentations are ringing out, a vague sense of fear 
descends on the assembly. The men squat on the ground discussing 
the event in low voices. They mention the tabus the deceased may 
possibly have violated and which may have caused his death. Uncles 
and cousins bustle about round the oven in which they will cook 
the food provided for the multitude of guests. The funeral meal is 
governed by very detailed rules. The close relatives of the deceased 
prepare the umu papa^u^ the ‘dead man’s oven’. The ‘master of 
the corpse’, that is to say, the dead man’s nearest relative—his son 
or father—cannot touch this food himself, but he distributes it to 
the guests. The more distant relatives, or even neighbours, cook 
small ovcnfuls of food—the umu ri\iri\i —which represent their 
share in the mourning. The ‘master of the corpse’ must abstain 
from these too. His meal is cooked separately with stones that have 
not been used in the other ovens: if he omitted to take this pre¬ 
caution he would die in the course of the year. The funeral rites, 
still observed on the island, demand that the ‘master of the corpse’ 
makes a symbolic gift of the tomb to his neighbours before inviting 
them to the banquet. 

As stomachs become filled melancholy is dissipated. The guests 
feel fortified and enlivened by the good food and good company. 
Conversation grows animated, and soon the monotonous lamenta¬ 
tions are succeeded by songs and dances. A man or woman rises 
and performs a few dance steps. People crowd round to watch, and 
the visitors or distant relatives begin to move their arms and legs to 
the rhythm of songs that are now slow and plaintive, now fast and 
violent. 
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The pl^cc where curpse Imd been left to rot^ aod the adjotning 
sea-frunt^ used to be placed ujidcr 0 tabu that was indicated by a 
heap of whitcoed stone* or a few sugar-canes tied in a buudlr. No 
fire could be lit in the pru:iiiiiiiy oi ilic dead man. iTiot i* why 
Gunzaley/s sailors were asked not CO smoke near the great stamci^, 
Fiihm;^ was strictly forbidden in the waters ofl the seedrm uf coast 
on which the rnausoleum stoexL No Lusult was so deeply felt as a 
breach, even if involimcary, of these tabus. Death was the only 
possible punishmcnc for such an aSront. 

At any time when mortality on tile Ldafid was highp die coast 
was lined with stretchers bearing decomposing corpses waiting for 
the taomenc when their whiteDco bones would be tranrfcrried to the 
family mausoleum. 

The souls of the dead, ic was believed, waodcred about nearby 
and begged food from the living, if they were not kept by any 
desire tor revenge, and if the funcra] ntoi had been ^?erfurmed 
according to custom, they probably made their way to the western^ 
most excremity of the island and from there flew towards the Po 
(the Night)^ whence their ancestors had come in boats to meet 
tJiem, and where their children would later join them. The dead 
retained their social rank and continued to live in the world of the 
thadcs the life they had been used to on earth. 

The bones o£ the dead, or their dried bodies, were deposited in a 
vault constructed within rhe ahu. These sanctuaries were the 
idand^* commonest and moft charactcristjc monuments, and also, 
when tlvey were lurmoun ted by the gioxit statues, the most impasin^. 
They occur at short intervals sdl the way along the coast. Some con¬ 
sist only of large, scmi-pyraniifial cairns; others resembled cai$$ons 
constructed of neady fitting blocks (a/tti-nvungdyr otliers again arr 
elongated in form and represent ship$ with curved, raised ends to 
suggest the bow and stern {aha-pDc^ey 

The Tc-Peu £iha^ ode of the best preserved, will give us an idea 
of the general appearance of these mausoleums. Imaf^c fim a 
parapet nr bastion—the military term springs to mind me moment 
one looks at this cydopcan waU with its ^ient and tr romp, on 
which reposed the villa^ dead. What has wrongly been dcjsignatrd 
the ' frvfade ^ of thcahu is acrually the rear of the monument: a wall 
about seven feet liigh, whose uiasonty of unmortared stones is con- 
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cealed behind huge slabs o£ basalt dressed in such a way that they 
tit together with the precision of a dovetail joint. The statues, which 
came from the Rano-raraku quarry—to be described later—used to 
stand on a platform about a yard and a half across at the top of the 
parapet. Today they lie flat on the ground, their faces buried in the 
soil or broken against the stones. 

The position of the statues, all of which had their backs to the 
sea, was long considered a ‘mystery’. The explanation is simple, 
however. The mausoleums were all built along the shore, or, like 
Tc-Peu ahuy at the top of a cliff. Their statues were the objects of a 
cult and formed part of a religious edifice: they naturally faced the 
worshippers and not the waves. 

In olden days the statues were approached up a ramp consisting 
of a huge mound of lava blocks and large boulders. It was in this 
heap of stones that the vaults containing the skeletons were placed. 
Five of these are visible in the Te-Peu ahuy and there are others 
hidden by the rubble. This sloping pile of stones held in place by a 
retaining wall of slabs set on edge is prolonged at ground level by a 
paved space. The main body of the mausoleum was flanked on 
either side by slanting wings. 

Some twenty yards behind the ahu there used to rise a rectangu¬ 
lar structure, the remains of which consist of an accumulation of 
stones and earth held in position by slabs set in the ground. It was 
on this terrace that the corpse was exposed. 

The mausoleums were also the sanctuaries on which offerings 
were made to the gods and to which the ancestors were reputed to 
return in order to protect their descendants and preserve them from 
danger. The ahu were to Easter Island what the marac were to the 
Society Islands or the Tuamotu, and the mea*e to the Marquesas. 




CHAPTER VII 


Religion and Magic 

Major gods^Creation chants—The bird-man cult—Tabus— 


Memory OF the great Polynesian gods only survives in incomplete 
myths and vague traditions almost unintelligible to the new genera¬ 
tions* The names of the most celebrated deities—Kongo, Tiki, 
Maui—awaken no echo in the recollection of present-day Easter 
Islanders, This oblivion is not due solely to the island’s Christianiza¬ 
tion, As early as the mid-nineteenth century, the missionaries speak 
of this singular falling-off in the pagan cults. They congratulate 
themselves on it at the same time as they express surprise at the 
natives’ indifference. Brother Eyraud declares in one of his letters 
that he has never observed any outward manifestation of religious 
sentimenL He is exaggerating, as other passages in his reports 
show; but it is none the less true that Christianity met litde or no 
resistance. It is difficult to escape the impression that even before 
the evangelization of the island the rites, the sacred chants and the 
legends of the gods—^which, in Cenixal Polynesia, are held in such 
profound veneration—had lost their prestige, and that the major 
themes of the ancient cosmogony were already half forgotten. 

The minor dieties, the mischievous and familiar spirits, have 
resisted Christianity and time better than the majestic * Lords of 
Space’ of the classical pantheon. As in the past, they haunt the 
solita^ shores of the island and trouble the sleep of its inhabitants. 
In vain the church bell rings morning and evening, in vain the 
CTOsses stand at the parting of the ways—fear of the ancestral spirits 
is as much alive as ever. People do not like to speak of them at the 
hour when they are reputed to glide by the dwellings of the living, 
but in broad daylight the Easter Islanders have no hesitation in 
complaining of their spiteful tricks. Any expression of doubt as to 
the existence of these nocturnal visitors unleashed vigorous protests 
on the part of the many individuals who had a bone to pick with 
them and swore to having seen them with their own eyes. 
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The mosc drcndcd spirits ihoK ihnt appear in the hideous 
^Isc of half puLrdied corpses—Ehc nostrils drawi:i down, ribs pro- 
urudiDg bejicad:i dried skin, die bdly empded of its entrails and 
lookiog 3.5 though it were threatened by the hcx)kcd brcasc-boncn 
The artists of the pre Christian era were inspired by these horrifiE; 
visions to carve the little wocMlen images^ the mmi that 

arc among the finest creations of Easter Island art and authentic 
masterpieces of primitive scaDaary. 

The cunvendonal picmre a Rrxaety draws of the supernatur^ 
world inevicably impresses itself on the subconscious nf its indi 
vidual members and colours their dreams and halludinatioQS. Thus^ 
a few days hcluie we Icft^ a young ghl told U5 she had seen her 
grandfather in a nigh tmare. W hen he turned to smile at her, slie 
nodeed thac his ribs were showing and that in the hollow of his 
belly his bowels were seething with worms. This dreamy inspired by 
the cooventional descriptions of ghosts, wai interpreted by the 
young woman as an angnry of misfortune. Her terror was pitiful. 

Nowadays all supernatur^ beings are called indiHerendy 
or lalanc^ihc btter expression being derived born Our ^Satan", In 
fact, however, the emadated ghosts and the benevolent spirits that 
help mankind belong to separate categories. 

'Fhe folklore abounds in stories of tutarit. They are often beauti^ 
ful girU Of valiant young mcii+ who have nothing in common with 
the terrifying spectres described above- Bur even the dead are not 
necessarily to be feared as harmful. In former times some o£ them 
became the benefactors of their families and Overwhelmed them 
with gifts. They took advantage of the powers conferred upn them 
by thdr spirit stale to send their children turtles or driftwood. On 
this sutteet the following legend is. told: 

An old man named Racio, knowing that he was dyings said to 
his son: * Eight days after my death yuu will observe a tree with 
its roots and branches floatiiig in from the sca.^ He died shordy 
afterwards. His son buried him in an lie an oven and gave 
a splendid funentl banquet- 

On the eighth day he went to the Ana-Haves cave, where he 
saw a tree with large branches washed up On the beach. Soroe 
men were in the process of chopping it up^ The young man cried 
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lo ihejn, ‘Men, leave aiy tree/ But they replied, 'Hcnc'iy your tree, 
little boy: T^kt it/ and they made iin ob^cnc gesture^ 

TJic boy returned home.' He took a white chicken and went 
back to Aoa-hav-tii. He waved the fowl and cried, *My father, 
stand up/ The Crec began to jtidyc and finally stood upright. The 
men who had taken possession o£ the tree said, ‘ChiJtl, don’t do 
that, Jeave tlic nee alone/ But the boy did not listen to them. He 
cried once morC;, 'O mv fadicr, stand up and go away/ 

The tree was soon dotting out to sea aguin. The young man'i 
relatives came and implored him^ *Cill back the tret for us, yout 
rcladves/ I'he young man said, 'All rights 1 will/ and the float¬ 
ing tree came back and was wasticd ashore. This time it stayrd 
and the relatives cut it up to make statuettes, ao (dance paddles), 
pendants^ paddles and cudgels, 

h is, therefore, difficult xo distinguish between spirits of die dead, 
demons, and lesser gods. Were the spirits that watched over a 
fiimily or an individyal deified ancestors or demons related to the 
great divinities of the pantheon? The tutelary genius of tlie Rapa- 
nangO family was a spirit of the aajnc name. He and hiscx^mpamon 
Tare, watched over the whole of tJie Tupahutu tribe. These cwo 
deities carried their bencvotcncc to the point of hiding food from 
the neighbouring groups in order to give it to their proteges. In 
return, the Tup^icitu invited them to their meals. No one touched 
the dishes until the Head of the family had thrown a morsel Over 
his shoulder, pronoundug as he did SO the following formula: 
'What 1 am giving is for the Raphango, who comes from 

beyond the seas.' Some say ihat tlic spirits contented themselves 
witli tlic essence of the food, but others arc convinced that ihcv 
require a more substantial diet. 

Familiar npirits were very willing to talk wkh those who gained 
their confidcoce. They predicted the fitnirep warned them of immi- 
nenx dangers, and toli them many secrets. Tepno’s old mother had 
been in the habit of conversing for hours on end with two taramr. 
Our friend had not forgotten the high-piKhcd, piercing voices of 
these visitors and hniutted them for our amusement. He had never 
had tlic courage to [ook at xhcmj however—a fact on which he 
congraculated him sell Spirits do not like to be seen, and w^hcti 
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they arc present in a huc anyone who crikrii has to crawl in 
backwards. 

Every discrictj every bay, every hillock had its guardian detnon or 
familiar genius* The lists of M/iiJHe or dictated by the natives 

contain about a hundred nameA^ and they arc fiir from cjfb-iuiidvc. 

The spirits that figure in myths and stories are ofen so human in 
ch^raetcr that their true nacurc may be averluokcd. They marry^ 
have chUdrcnr suffer and die like human beiDgs. Their supernatural 
power only maniicst! in tlic speed with which they can trans^ 
peat themselves from one place to another. 

Some spirits have animal shapes or are the personification of 
natural phenomena or objects* Then they bear names like "Land¬ 
slide', ‘Rain with Heavy Drops’, or 'Big House witJi Stone Foun¬ 
dations \ 

The ancient Easter Isbndcrs ascribe important disem-eri^ to 
rhac demons or minor gods. Thus the two female dctiK^ui * Lizard 
Woman' and "Gannet Wom^n* arc said to have Caught them to 
prepare pwit, the dye extracted from turmeric (Curcuma /ouga). 
The first tKjnc fish-hooks were made by Ure, a stmngc and vision¬ 
ary hero of Easter Island folklore who introduced many technical 
advances. One legend tells how o bird spirit brought a fanner a 
new variety of yam. The beneficent; actions of demons arc a Ire- 
quest theme of myths and legends. 

In addition to these benevolent demons diere were mischtevou! 
and mtirderouR ones. At die dawn of time chiny demons^ who were 
icrrorizLog die island’s inhahicants^ were destroyed hy die hern Ka¬ 
ra ku in a moment of reckless eouiagc due to a temporary fit of 
madness. 

The bebefs and practices discussed in the preceding section are the 
scattered vestiges of a popular religion that was accessible to all, and 
hence has been dow in disappearing. They contain pinters—ntifbr- 
tunately few aad far between—to much more refined religious ob- 
scrv.inces and a more compleat cult* It would have been surprising if 
die ancient Easter Islanders had not preserved, or even enriched, 
the heritage of myths and rites that had come to them from their 
Eastern Polynesian anccsturs. 

The Polynesian pantheon comprises three oitcgories of super- 
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natural the great uocreatetl gods yjid thdr spns^ Incal gods 

and dciHed 30 c«torj; and finally the anonymous host ol guod and 
evil spirits. 

No Folynesian god enjoyed a prestige «]in]l tp thar of Toegaroa) 
tlic god of the sea. In the Sodety Islands and Samoa he was com 
sidcred the greutest of all the divine personage^ ^d the creator of 
the world. The ancient Easter Islanders had ecrtainly not forgotten 
him. Id fact his name appears in the list of kings, and one aAu—an 
a desolate headland on the south coast—bears ms name in conjunc¬ 
tion with those of Papa, the Earth, and Him. 

Simon Riruroko, a native belonging to the Miru lineage^ dictated 
to me a strange myth that may refer to the ancient sea god : 

The king Tangarta-mea said; T shall enter the water like a 
seal and go to a counny where I shall be king.' The king, his 
brother, said ‘ You will die, it is a distant country, you cannot go 
qiiiddy. i can go there and return the samr day-’ 

They quarrelled. Victory was Tangaroa's and he went to 
Easter Island. His mans was over the sea, in which he was like a 
seal. The mana of his brother was Os’er the land. 

He landed at Tonga-riki, and he was seen by dtc people. The 
clamour rounded: ‘People of the land, a seal has landed at 
Tonga-riki.' People said: *Hc has seal's feet, seal's liands, hut a 
man’s face.' They wanted to kill him. The king Tangaroa said: 
T am the king Tanga™. I am not a seal. Tlic people said:' No, 
he is a sea] with a voice.' 

They .assaulted him with stones. They shouted: ‘Haul him to 
the shore.* They carried him to PitO-kuia. They dug nut an oven, 
pur Tangaroa inside, and dosed it with stones. Later they opened 
the oven, hut the meat was still raw. They covered the Oven again 
and they stayed there w.niring. They opened the oven again, ^and 
the meat was not cooked. 

The people said: Tt was true, he was really a king, he was 
Tangaroa and not a seal. Therefore he is half raw.’ 

The brother of Tangaroa, Tcfco-of-the-iong-fcct, saw that his 
brother did not come back in one month. This king of a foreign 
country cried for his brother. He went to search for hiin. He 
landed on the islet. He put his foot at Reiu (near Vai-cea). He 
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was looking for his brother. ‘Where is Tang^oa, the king? he 
asked at Ranokao, again at Retu, and at Pui. The men of the 
land were afraid. He lifted his foot again at Puku-pi^ipuhi, the 
place Where-Teko-planted-his-diggmg-stick. He again lifted lus 
foot beyond Poike. He asked again, ‘Where is Tangaroa, the 
king?’ He asked for the last time for the king, Tangaroa. He 
turned back, he disappeared to the foreign country. His feet 
trampled on the earth, but his head reached the sky. He was 
always asking about Tangaroa, the king. 

Hiro, the great navigator of Polynesian myths, was the god of 
rain on Easter Island, as this fragment of a hymn for rain shows: 

O rain, long Uars of Hiro, 

Fall, 

Stride the ground, 

O rain, long tears of Hiro. 

On the northern coast, near the Mahatua ahu^ there is a stone 
pierced by a natural hole called by the natives Hiro s Trumpet . 
The north wind is said to draw from it a dull, melancholy sound 
like that produced by a conch shell. An aura of superstitious respect 
surrounds this rock, which is covered with innumerable symbolic 
representations of the female sexual organs. In olden days it was 
credited with the property of causing clouds of flying fish to leap on 
to the strand every time it was shaken. 

As to the other great gods of the Polynesian pantheon—Rongo, 
Ruanuku, Atua-metua (God the Parent)—they are little more than 
names appearing in the royal genealogies and in a creation chant 
that will be discussed later. 

One of our expedition’s surprises was the discovery of numerous 
petroglyphs representing a mask with large eyes, identified by the 
natives as the god Makemake. 

The god’s face shows an astonishing likeness to that of Tiki, 
which is one of the most characteristic motifs of the art of the Mar¬ 
quesas. The shape of the Marquesan Tiki has been interpreted as 
portraying a skull, and the same probably applies to the symbol of 
the god Makemake, as the following myth suggests: 

There was a priestess watching over a skull on a rock in the 
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bay of Tonga-riki. One day a big wave came and swept this skull 
out to sea. The priestess leapt into the water to recover it. The 
skull floated rapidly away on the water and she swam after it to 
get it back. AAer swimming for several days, she landed on the 
island of Matiro-hiva. Then the god Haua appeared to her and 
asked: Where do you come from? ’ ‘I am looking for my skull,’ 
5he replied. Haua said: Tt is not a skull, but the god Makemake.’ 

The priestess stayed on the island with Makemake and Haua. 
The gods brought her the fish they caught. One day Makemake 
s^d to the god Haua: What would you say to our driving the 
birds to Easto Island? For that purpose I came here.’ Haua 
answered: It is good, tell the old priestess to prepare herself and 
we wiU leave for Easter Island. There she shall reveal our names 
to the inhabitants and teach them the rites with which they must 
worship us.’ 

So the two gods showed the priestess the rituals they wished 
her to teach the inhabitants of the island. 

Then Makemake said to Haua: ‘Now we must go.’ They set 
out, driving the birds in front of them, in search of a place where 
±ey could leave them to nest. They stopped for three years at 
Hauhanga with their birds; but the spot was badly chosen, for 
men discovered the eggs and ate them. Then they brought the 
b^ds to Vaiatare, but here again the inhabitants came and took 
the eggs and ate them. Finally Makemake and Haua said to one 
another: We shall have no peace until we find a place where men 
cmnot reach us.’ So they established their birds on the islets of 
Motu-nui and Motu-iti. 


During this time the priestess was travelling about Easter Island 
initiating Its inhabit^ts in the cult of the gods Makemake and 
t sajd to them: ‘Before berinning a meal, when you 

take fo^ out of Ac oven, set aside Ae portion of Ac gods Ld 
make Aem an offcrmg of it, pronouncmg Acse words: “Makc- 
inakc and Haua, this is for you!” Do the same when you are 
about to eat sugar-canes, fiA, tunny, and eels. Never forget Ae 
portion of the gods. ® 


In adAtion to being symbolized by a skull, Makemake was also 
represented as a man wiA Ae head of a bird, Ae famous ‘bird- 
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man’ of Easter Island art. It was in his capacity as god of the 
‘denizens of the air’, as the guardian of the birds on the islets of 
Motu-nui and Motu-iti, that Makemake was worshipped during the 
annual festivals of the bird-man. 

The name Makemake undoubtedly conceals the old New 
Zealand deity Tane, the god of forests and the friend of birds. Like 
Tane and Tiki, Makemake embodies the fecundating forces of 
nature. He is the creator of mankind, despite the difficulties he 
encountered in this task. 

‘ Makemake found a calabash full of water. He masturbated and 
his semen spurted into the water. Flesh appeared on the water. But 
it was no good. He copulated with stones, which still show the 
holes the god made in them. He thrust his member into clay and 
masturbated. From this were born Tive, Rorai, Hova and the 
noblewoman Arangi-kote-kote.’ 

These successive copulations are one of the most famous themes 
of Polynesian mythology. When Tane or Tiki wish to procreate 
human beings they mate with all sorts of queer objects, to the great 
delight of the story-teller’s audience, who are highly amused by the 
gods’ simple-mindedness. 

Makemake was probably the most important god in the Easter 
Island religion. He was the only one of whom the missionaries 
heard when they enquired about the pagan deities. He was the 
supreme atua and the Creator of the Universe. The Makemake cult 
has, however, left few traces in the island’s traditions. Only the 
feast of the bird-man, which was held in his honour, can still be 
reconstructed in its broad outline. The disappearance of a lar^ 
proportion of the priesthood during the slave-raid of 1862 would 
explain this sharp break in religious tradition and forgetfulness of 
the ancient cults. 

Makemake, Haua and the other gods received offerings of fowls, 
fish, sweet potatoes and pieces of tapa cloth. These gifts were 
handed to the priests, who undertook to convey them to the deity. 
The god Makemake demanded human flesh. Children stolen by the 
priests from their parents were sacrificed to him, as well as prisoners 
of war and people who had incurred the wrath of the arikt. The 
first French missionaries relate that at the beginning of their stay on 
the island women came and thanked them for saving the fives of 
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their children, who, without their intervention, would have been 
sacrificed to the god. 

The prisoners destined for these thanksgiving sacrifices were shot 
up in a hut facing the ahu belonging to the family of their captor. 
Their bodies were devoured at a feast that followed the religious 
ceremony. The English voyager Palmer, who visited the island in 
1867, describes cylinders of red tufa that he took to be the altars on 
which the victims were placed and on which their ashes were prC' 
ser^^ed. We did, in fact, find some cylinders corresponding to 
Palmer's description behind the south-coast ahu. But they seem to 
have been pillars on which corpses were left to decompose. 

A few old people still remember the rites formerly carried out to 
induce rainfall. This ceremony was performed on the tniadve of 
the arth}-mau^ who sent a high-ranking priest“generally a member 
of his own family—to undertake this magical operation. The rain¬ 
maker, his face painted half black and half red, went to the top of a 
hill, where he bnried a piece of coral that was still wet and covered 
in seaweed. He then addressed a prayer to the god Hiro, begging 
him to shed tears on the thirsty eaim. Sure of the result, he awaited 
the downpour; as soon as it came, he ran across country to oblige 
the clouds to follow him and discharge their waters on the terri' 
tones of all the tribes. 

Polynesians were profoundly imbued with the aristocratic spirit. 
Everyone's rank depended on the purity of his blood and the num¬ 
ber of his known ancestors. Such an attitude produced an almost 
morbid interest in genealogies. No feast was celebrated without the 
recitation of the complete list of ancestors of all the chiefs present. 
In salutations between ari^i it was obligatory on each party to 
enumerate the other’s forbears. 

The value attached to genealogies infected religion and literature. 
The gods themselves were provided with a pedigree and presented 
as the fruit of a long scries of unions between imaginary beings. This 
mania even extended to nature: minerals, plants and animals, in 
their turn, were credited with parents. It would be puerile to look 
upon these sacred genealogies as lists of deities. These couples are 
pure abstractions or imaginary objects chosen more or less at ran¬ 
dom because of the consonance of their names. There is nothing 
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here but empty verbiage, with no other significance than a desire to 
honour the gods in the manner of the aril^i. 

By a fortunate chance one of these genealogical chants explaining 
the origin of gods and natural objects was taken down from the 
mouth of old Ure-vaeiko by the American traveller Thomson. It 
was dictated to him as the text of one of the tablets. Thomson’s 
version has reached us so mutilated by errors of transcription and 
printing that it is almost unintelligible. My efforts to re-establish its 
original form were not entirely successful, but it was possible to 
translate fragments so that the general character of the hymn is in 
no doubt. Alongside personified abstractions, we find references to 
some of the great mythical personages of Eastern Polynesia—the 
Lord Tiki and his wife Hina, who was moulded from clay, for 
example. This religious text tells us nothing about the island’s past, 
except that its oral literature drew inspiration from themes common 
to many Polynesian cultures. 

God-of-the-angry-look by copulating with Roundness produced 
the poporo \Solanum nigrum^. 

Himahima-marao by copulating with Lichen-growing-on-the-soil 
produced the lichen. 

Ti by copulating with Tattooing produced the ti plant.^ 

Elevation by copulating with Altitude produced the inland-grass. 

Sharpness by copulating with Adze produced obsidian. 

Twining by copulating with Beautiful-face-with-penetrating- 
tongue produced the morning-glory plant. 

Parent-god by copulating with Angry-ed produced the coconut.- 

Grove by copulating with Trunk produced the ash wood tree 
[ Sapindus saponaria \. 

Dragonfly by copulating with Bug-that-flies-on-the-water pro¬ 
duced the i*agonfly. 

Stinging-fly by copulat 

Branch by copulating 
li ving-in-rotten-wood. 

' TV is here regarded as a deity who produced the plant of the same name. 
The ashes of ti provided a pigment used in tattooing. 

* An allusion to the eel whose head, thrust into the ground, produced 
the coconut palm. 


ing with Swarm-of-flies produced the fly. 
with Fork-of-a-tree produced the beetle- 
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The Lizard Woman by copulating with Whiteness produced the 
gannet. 

Hard-soil by copulating with Layer-of-earth produced the sugar¬ 
cane. 

A^dness by copulating with Bad-taste produced the arum.* 

Killing by copulating with Flat-one-of-the-white-tail [the sting¬ 
ray] produced the shark. 

Tiki-tfie-lord by copulating with Stone produced burning-red- 
meat.^ 

Small-thing by copulating with Imperceptible-thing produced the 
fine dust in the air. 

Tiki-the-lord by copulating with the Woman-of-sand produced 
Hauhara. 

The isl^d s greatest religious festival, the only one concerning 
which circumstantial details survive, was that of the bird-man, inti¬ 
mately linked with the cult of the god Makemake. The long mystic 
dr^a enacted every year on the Orongo cliffs was not only of great 
religious significance, but also profoundly affected the island’s 
social life. 

The aim of these rites, which were repeated every year and gave 
rise on every occasion to the most violent passions, was the discovery 
and possession of the first egg laid by the manu-tara {Sterna hirun- 
do), the sooty tern, on the islet of Motu-nui. This purpose may 
seem out of proportion to the sum total of the effort expended to 
attain it and the risks taken by those who coveted this meagre 
booty. But only those ignorant of the power of symbols can simle 
at such endeavours. The egg was the incarnation of the god Make- 
make and the tangible expression of religious and social forces of 
great intensity. The stake in this struggle for the possession of an 

«gg was nothing less than divine favour and the sanction of political 
power. * 

The ceremonies leading up to the proclamation of the bird-man 
can only be understood within this framework. 

cool^^ ^ ^ species of taro that is extremely bitter when insufficiently 

* An allusion to the Polynesian myth in which Tiki copulates with 
vanous objects before creating the first woman. 
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The two centres of the cult were Orongo and the islet of Motu- 
nui. The viUage of Orongo, which was occupied by pilgrims during 
the festival of the bird-man, stands on the crest of ^e Rano-kao 
volcano, on top of a cliff that separates the bottom of the crater from 
the ocean. This thin wall is the last remnant of the southern slope 
of the volcano, the rest of which has been worn away by the waves. 
If any of it caves in, the waters of the lake will pour out into the 
sea and the former crater will become a cove encircled by steep 
slopes. 

The ruins of the houses are covered over by grass and would be 
unnoticeable but for their low, narrow doors. These buildings used 
to rise in several tiers on the lip of the crater, coming to a stop at a 
group of basalt blocks on which there were sculptured images of 
the bird-man. These rocks rose at the extremity of a narrow ridge 
looking out over the reed-filled lake and the foam-fringed islets of 
Motu-iti and Motu-nui. 

The houses of Orongo, forty-six in number, were built of schis¬ 
tous slabs modelled after the tiiatched huts which the worshippers 
had originally erected, but which had been blown away by the 
wind. Artists have covered the slabs retaining the wall-fillings with 
paintings representing Makemake—the god with the big eyes— 
sacred objects, such as dance paddles, and European ships. The 
majority of these frescoes have been removed by the crews of the 
German vessel ‘Hyaena’ and the American ‘Mohican’, who did 
not hesitate to destroy the houses of which they formed part. The 
great statue that stands today beneath the portico of the British 
Museum also comes from the village of Orongo. 

The results of excavations carried out by Mrs Routledgc in the 
Orongo huts were disappointing. The best find was an anthropo¬ 
morphic pillar that decorated the entrance to one of the narrow 
passages leading to these dwellings. The niches in the interior walls 
were empty, as were the paved pits in front of the doors. These 
were doubtless umu or earth ovens in which the pilgrims cooked 
their food. 

On the other hand, the detailed study of the petroglyphs under¬ 
taken by the Routledge Expedition and by our own clearly demon¬ 
strated the importance of the bird-man symbol, which is portrayed 
no less than 150 times, very often with an egg in its hand. Some 
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rocks bc'Jr vc:ry realistic: rcprcJHmtations of the frig,itc bird. The 
ncsthedc value of dicse ^culpliue^ Vif jc^ greadj?. Sonic uf Utem have 
been curved by the hand of s rm^t widi grcac purity of style; 
others, on die contraiy, arc elnmiiy and mide. There is nn orderly 
airangcotcnt ia the way these petrogly phs are grouped and it would 
be vain to srek any overnU plan. They arc the products of isobted 
efforts on die part of generations of devout worshippers, who, by 
rhis pious bbour^ sought cklier to win the favour of the bird grxl or 
to thank him for his aid after victory. 

The choice of Orongo as die centre oF the bird-man cult was due 
to its proximity to the islets of Motu nui, Motudd, and Motu-kao- 
kao. whidi have alw.^ys been refuges of sea birds. They hardly ever 
leave this vicinity and are rarely found in other pits of the island. 
As Ma kernel kc and tlaua bad hopd^ they sire seldom disturbed bv 
nten in seardi of eggs. Motu-kaoKao^ covered in guano, shoots up 
like a white needle amidst the weaves. The two other islets arc 
accessible, but to land on them requires a calm sea ajid some agility. 
They are both covered with tall, straighc grasses^ some species of 
which belong to die ancieDt flora that has now disappared from 
the main isbnd. This vegetadon conceals the cniranizes to sub¬ 
terranean chambers whose cby walls have been decorated with 
rngravings. One of them represents the pofile of a bird, from 
whose open beak streams a kind of ribbon that seems to symboli7c 
its cry. 

When we visited the islets we explored several of these caverns* 
which musrt have servcfi ay shelters for the hunters of manu-tara 
of the chambers prcscntcid 3 spectacle worthy of the atmi> 
s^ereof Easrer Tdand- The entrance was narrow and steep, sO that 
only a dim light could piretrate the cave. When our eyes grew 
acnisTEomed to the darkness, we distinguished on a platform a 
skeleton still wrapped in its rush mat. Above the dead man, as 
though waic^g over him, an enormous head painted in red Stared 
at him with its great round orbits. In the soft cfay covering the wall 
were drawn a dance paddle and a rwevheaded bird, partial^ cJfuced. 
Mr.t Rontlcd^ states that she found in this grotto four other 
skeletons, which have snee vanished. 

These are the various decors against which the drama of the bird- 
man was enacted every year* The first phase in this cyde of fwrivi- 
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ties comprised a halt at Mataveri^ at the fmt of Rano-kao volcana^ 
where rw<:> or three Urge huts stood—m rougidy die podtiuD now 
occupied by che buLldia^of the Bricish Compaxiy. These huts were 
ouiy occupied at rhe time of the bird-man feast The pilgrims 
sropped there to rehearse llieir dances and prepre the ornaments 
and accessories used during the ceremonies. Kevtlry and caanibd 
feasts arc also 35 «x:iated with this initial period in the recollection 
of the prHent-clay natives^ but it is possible that our informants 
ascribed to this first stage on the way to Orowgo die colours and 
details prcppcrly bdunging to the apogee of these fcstividcs^ when 
the triumph of the btrd-ima was edebrated at the same spoL 

The pilgrims went up to Orongo in July, Their faces painted 
black and red, with dLadems of feathers on their heads and bran¬ 
dishing dance paddles (ndy, they set out to ilic accDmp(3nimcfit of 
shouts and chanting on a path t^at is sdU called the "road of tiie 0*0'. 

The derisive momenc was at hand; in a few weeks# a monih at 
the most, the sooty terns would lay^ and the posscLssor of the first 
effi would receive the god* So much wai at stake in die ijuc^ for 
mis symbol thot it aroused deep emodons and intense excitement 
throughout the isLind. 

The competitors were generally war chiefs, the whom 

We have already discussed. The title of bird-man 
seems iQ have Iwen so coveted that only those who possessed some 
polidtal power eould lay claim to it. Power was not the only coii- 
ditinn for taking part in the cumperirionF The pardcipanis had also 
to Iiave been <fcsignaicd by tlic god. The candidates were those 
whose had been seen or whose name heard by some priest in 
a dream. These virions were considered a promise of victory. When 
tlic victor had been proclaimed, tlie unsuecessfiil compedtors natur 
ally turned on the false prophets. But the latter were never at a loss 
for an answer: their dream^ though ir had proved mislei^ding on 
ihi^ occasion, presaged victory in some distant future# Or even 
referred to a deseendanx of the individual concerned. 

Aspirancs to the tide and rank of bird-man entrusted the task of 
(inding the first egg to servants, the kopu, who were sent 

to the UJet of MmiJ-nui to watch the birds. This task was dangerous 
and onerous. TJie team of hird-ncsters had first to swim across the 
shark-infested arm of the sea separating die Rano-kao cliff from the 
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three isIcK. T& scf^ble ashore on these Isl^ds :imidA the reefs 
and breakers thnt protect them was a feat wtueb can hardlv be 
conteiiipJated witliout shuddering. To make this crossings the 
employed conical floats made of rushes^ inside which they placed 
the provisions they took with them in anticipation of a long s?^y. 
The anguish of die swimmers was expressed in a long seinl-magical 
invocanoD^ the text of whidi is unfortunate!y lost. The gods 
Occasionally took the trouble to warn some priest of the ching^ 
ihreaiening die hopa. Those matato'a who^ although warned of his 
danger^ snjl exposed dieir to the risk of death, may be 

reproadicd with a certain callousness. As a pret:mitioci;i they sent a 
second servant to take the place of the one who was going to be 
devoured by sharks. 

The /lopit lodged in the grotLoes describcei above. They spent 
thdi days watching the movements of the Tnanu-tara, in the hope 
of seizing the first egg laid. During these weeks of waiting, they 
were sometimes entirdy cut off from Ehc: mniin island by stormy 
Wmther- Forcjiceing this possibility, they carefully prcjserved die 
skins of their bananas and potatoes and dried them in the sun, to 
be i:aien if they were Subsequendy short nf food. If the Sea was 
calm their rcvicmalling was taken care of by dieir rdadves or 
masters^ w-ho sent otlier servants widi provisions wrapped in rusli 
floats. 

The tribes established nt Orongo were mcanw^htle cxixcmely 
aetive. The servants on the island were only the blind instnimenLs 
of the god. Their quest wa$ vain if their hand and eye were not 
guided by Makemake. Tf Makemako did not wish a to 

become a bird-man,, his servant would not see the first egg even if 
he touched it with his foot* Success depended on the zeal ^uwn by 
the canihdates and thdr families in winning divine favour, 'They 
set to with a wUl. 

*1 he village hummed night and day with the rhythmic chanting 
of the fangata-roftgarongQ, Food offerings were brought 10 the go 3 
Makemake„ his companion fdaua^ and even to the prieswss who 
disseminated lus cult* Prayers were also addressed to Vic-Kana. a 
bird god who lived at Mataveri. 

Our infomiant had these details from bis uncle Rue* who was 
one of the last bird'iucn* While telling me of the activities of the 
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pilgrims, Tepano suddenly uttered a series of piercing cries or yelps, 
which he assured us were a faithful imitation of the voices of the 
gods when they took possession of the priests. These contacts be¬ 
tween man and god were made in the darkness of the stone houses, 
from which the inhabitants had been temporarily ejected. Offerings 
to the gods were accompanied by the formula which they them¬ 
selves had revealed to men: ^Ka to*o ma Haua, ma Ma^ema^e .. .* 

At the beginning of September the hopu on the island of Motu- 
nui redoubled their vigilance. They scarcely slept and never took 
their eyes off the flight of the manu-tara. Suddenly one of them 
found in the grass a speckled egg. He forthwith leapt on to a rock 
called the Rangi-te-manUy the ‘Cry of the bird’, and shouted at the 
top of his voice: ‘Soand-so, (the name of his master) shave your 
head!’ 

This cry of triumph was heard by a sentinel who had been 
listening during ail these critical days in the shelter of a cave in the 
Orongo cliff called Haka-rongo-manu (Listening-to-the-birds). 

Immediately this signal had been given, the hopu prepared to 
leave the islet. But before going they waited for the servant who 
had found the egg to perform a brief ceremony. He dipped the 
precious object in the sea, then bound it to his forehead. Thereupon 
they all threw themselves into the water and swam for the shore. 
The return swim was reputedly less dangerous than the outward 
journey, since the swimmers were under the protection of the sacred 
symbol. If they kept close to its bearer they had nothing to fear 
from the sharks, the swell or the breakers: the god would not allow 
the man he had favoured with his grace, and who shared in the 
sacred aura of his person, to perish. 

The hopu with Ae egg on his forehead climbed the high Orongo 
cliff as fast as he could, and ceremoniously handed the egg to his 
master. This act brought his functions to an end, for—apart from a 
few exceptional cases—it was not he, but his master, who became 
a bird-man. 

As soon as the name of the new bird-man had been proclaimed 
by the sentinel, the elect of the god Makemake shaved his head, his 
eyebrows and his eyelashes. A priest tied a piece of red tapa cloth 
round the arm that had received the sacred egg, and slipped a sliver 
of sandalwood underneath it During this investiture the chanters 
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intnncd hymn; and payers, and tiic victur's relatives manifested 
their triumph in wild dinces. 

The bifd-nian, lus fiET ccjvcrrd with red and black $tripc5 axid 
with a bird—probably a wooden one—aitacihed R) his back^ pl^tcrd 
Jiitnsdf at the head nf ihe pilgrims of Osongo^ who farmed a nrm nk 
mou$ procession and dcseexided towards Macaveri, f-le is said to 
have been escorted by ocher warriors who hnd also received 

eggs, no duuht ooUccted by their servants before they left Menu 
nui. The god's anomced carried tlie egg in the palm of his handp 
covered with :i piece of red tapa. He intoned an incantation in a 
quavering, icarmJ voice of which Tepano gave a wonderful imita 
don, although he could remember none of the words. The bird- 
man s demeanour betrayed Cstrenie agitation and distress. He 
behaved *like a god’, that is to siy, like scmieone who had become 
the vessel of the ddty. Here, in Tepano's own words, is his descrij> 
don of the dancers and the appearance of the crowd that made its 
way to Mataveri: ^Thc men leapt aboutj^ twirling their dance 
paddles. They wore wigs made of women's hair. Omers wore tur¬ 
bans of Lapa or garlands of leaves, 50inc were ornamented with 
hair. They brandished thdr dance pddk$ and made their bodin 
tremble/ 

The procession stopped at Mataveri to celebrate joyously the pre¬ 
sence among diem ot a new hird-man, ilumaii victims designated 
by the priests or the bird-man were sacrificed to Makemakc, Their 
bodies cooked in enormous ovecis, provided the food for oojiv 
b^quets mterspersed with dances and chanting. The relatives and 
friends of the tlecc, carried ^way by his rriumph, mocked chdr 
rivals or enemies. These acts of bravado degenerated inro outbreaks 
of violence that led first m raids, then to fire raising and pitched 
battles, 

Let^s from missionaries oa Easter Island contain frequent refer 
cnees to the excitability to which everyone was prone during the 

E :fiod of this' Campus Khrtius\ How long did this state of anarchy 
ST? We do not know. Calm mny have been rcHrstahlisbcd when 
the bird-man departed ro live in seclusion in a but oe=ir Raninkao 
or, according to other aurhoriries^ at Anakena or in a village adjoin¬ 
ing some important ahu. The tabus satrrounding this hcnc^onh 
saord personage lasted a year. He could nor leave Ins rctrcit;^ wrtfl 
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forbidden: to baLhe, and was forced—on pain of death—to practice 
ccmrincncc. tic was provided with a special servant who cooked bh 
food in an oven reserved for this purpose. The otdy cxteroal sign 
o£ bis distinction was a peculiar head-dress, a sort of wig made of 
women's 

The hopu or servant who had found the egg was likewise sub¬ 
jected to rdigiouE interdicts. He wiLtidrew into sditude for several 
monihs and codd not touch food with the hand that had been 
rendered tabu by contact with the saeied obiecL The sanctity with 
which he was unpregnatjcd also contaminatied his wile and children, 
who, for a certain dmCp were treated like priahs* 

The iRfTfTfir-mi'j egg blown^ filled wIlJi tap, and bung in the 
bird niian's hut. It was venerated for the great magical virtues atcfi- 
bun?d to it, Ic was believed to bring abundance^ ^The egg was a 
magidan/ Tepnn e^piained to me. 'It g^vc potatoes, chiekens, 
^ishj cds and craybsb.^ Fishing in the open sea began soon after its 
discovery. 

In the prosent state of our know'ledge we can sec no relation 
E^ctween the apparent object of these cefcinanies and the exceptional 
posicon this egg hunt seems to have held in the isknders" social and 
religious life. For a period of seclusion subject to uncomfortable 
tabus would not appear likely to srir the ambitim of war chiefs- 

The religious sense, and the prestige attached to bong the *lnrd^s 
anointed \ are undoubtedly potent stimulants of human action in 
themaclvcA; but they only partially explain the possionace rivalries 
that came to light during these fe^itivitics, Thd tne bird-man derive 
material Or political advantages from his position? It seems 
extremely likely. 

To begin with, he had the KitiEfaetion of giving his name to the 
new year. This name was not the one he had borne up to then, but 
auother, more sacred one, char was revealed to him in a dream. 
Thus Tcpano^s paternal unde, Rue^ took the name of Rokunga^ 
which he subsequently gave to his ne|Aew, The ym 1866 or 
virhen he emerg^ victorious from the egg hunt, was called Rok- 
unga. During their seclusion tlie bkd-men fed at the exper^se of 
dlffcrrot tribes, and chose who refused to bring chdr contribution 
were liable to have thdr huts burnt down. 

The nature of tlie bird'^man's authority is nut dear. Only hfs 
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economic privileges are mentioned in our sources. He had a right 
to claim more than his fair share during family festivals. Mission¬ 
aries describe these personages as birds of prey, ready to pounce on 
their victims and strip them of their possessions. No one dared 
complain too openly, so much were they feared. 

This tyranny of the bird-men perhaps explains the nature of their 
function. In their capacity as the war chiefs or caudillos of a tribe 
possessing the hegemony over part, or even the whole, of the island, 
they held political power. The discovery of the egg invested them 
with a sacred authority. They became, like the arif^i, god-men. 
Strong in the presence of the deity, they could—without fear of 
sacrilegious opposition—seize property and enjoy advantages which, 
at other times, they would probably have had to* fight for. 

These rights to plunder were doubtless more theoretical than real, 
for, if they had been universally recognized, it would be difficult 
to explain the state of war that seems to have reigned during the 
Mataven assemblies—at least during the early period of the island’s 
Christianization. 

The human sacrifices that took place at Mataveri, and the canni¬ 
bal banquets that followed them, had a CTeat deal to do with the 
warlike mood that developed at the end of the festival. The victims’ 
famihes would have had to be crushed and completely humiliated 
if their resentment was not to find expression in acts of war. 

Tepano showed us the bird-man’s dwellings at Rano-raraku. 
Nearby are the remains of Orohie ahu, in which the bird-men were 
interred. 

The funeral rites observed in their honour differed from those of 
ordinary mortals. Representatives of different tribes attended their 
funerals and all the other bird-men honoured their confrere with 
their presence. They kept apart from the crowd, and their role in 
these ceremonies was to release the ten cocks that had been tied to 
the dead man’s toes. They passed on these birds to the dead man’s 
son, for whom they became tabu, as did any fowl that had touched 
the soil of the ahu in which the bird-man’s remains reposed. 

After a year the magic egg lost its power. It was thrown into the 
sea or placed in a crack in the rock along the Rano-raraku cliff. 

Soon after the Mataveri festivities a team of young men returned 
to Motu-nui to obtain fresh manu-tara eggs and, if possible, chicks. 
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These eggs had not yet joined the ranks of profane objects. They 
were offered to the gods, and those destined to be eaten were given 
to the mata-^to or slaves, whose deaths were of litde importance. 
Some young manu-tara were kept in captivity until they could fly. 
A strip of red tapa cloth was then tied round their wings and they 
were released with the words: ^'Ka oho hi hiva . . . Go to a foreign 
country. ’ 

There is no equivalent to the feast of the bird-man in the rest of 
Polynesia. In many respects it recalls the ceremonies which, in other 
parts of the world, establish a mystic relationship between the 
fecundating forces of nature and a man who became a temporary 
king. These arc the god-kings discussed by Frazer in The Golden 
Bough. The parallels that can be traced between the bird-man and 
these sacred personages are striking: the same connexion with 
spring, the same importance accord^ to the first-fruits, the same 
insistence on the king’s seclusion, the same brevity of his reign. 
One of our sources referred to obscene dances performed at Orongo 
by naked women. This detail is strangely reminiscent of the fertility 
rites that accompany the whole magico-religious complex of the 
god-men. 

The drama enacted on the flanks of Rano-kao, overlooking the 
green lake at the bottom of the crater, is p^haps in its deepest 
essence a replica of the ancient rites celebrated in the groves of Lake 
Nemi, among the Alban Hills, to ensure human beings their daily 
bread. 

The concept of the tabu or religious interdict, so deeply ingrained 
in Polynesian cultures, could not fail to leave its imprint on Easter 
Island. Ninety years of Christianity have not wiped it out. Today 
stomach disorders still threaten every plebeian who marries a Miru 
woman, ulcers eat into the legs of those who walk on land formerly 
placed under an interdict, and mothers take great care not to eat 
above the head of their children. 

Thanks to Father Englcrt, we know some of the tabus affecting 
the manufacture of fishmg-nets. Nobody—especially no woman— 
was allowed near the patch of beach where the experts gathered for 
this work. Children were permitted to sit beside them so as to learn 
their art, but they were forbidden to play games and above all to 
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pass under the nets. The craftsman charged with beginning the net 
had to finish the first row of meshes before sunrise. He was supplied 
with an ovenful of food by the future owner. The work could not 
be interrupted until the net was completely finished. Furthermore, 
it had to be delivered into the owner’s hands by those who made it. 
They used it for three days before handing it over to the client or 
clients who had ordered it. 

The first missionaries to the island draw attention to these tabus, 
which they were determined to wipe out, and complain of the 
resistance they encountered over this point. In vain they demon¬ 
strated the emptiness of the natives’ fears by walking on tabu 
^ound and by trampling on the mounds of earth or branches that 
indicated the sanctity of some particular spot. Their ostentatious 
violation of tabus made no impression on the Easter Islanders, who 
merely concluded that the strangers’ mana protected them against 
the magic action of the interdicts. On the other hand, they turned 
their wrath against those of their compatriots who ventured to 
imitate them. 

A violated tabu could bring death. We have already seen that 
fish lay under an interdict during the winter months. Those who 
ate them during this period were supposed to die an agonizing 
death. The tunny or l^ahi was particularly dangerous. To destroy 
what they considered an absurd prejudice, the French Fathers en¬ 
couraged the natives to eat fish during this season. A few Easter 
Islanders overcame their terror, but a messenger came to announce 
that a boy who had swallowed a few mouthfuls of tunny was writh¬ 
ing on the ground in the death agony. The missionaries hastened to 
the spot, greatly alarmed bv this turn of events. They triumphed in 
the end, however, bv laughing at the victim’s apprehensions until 
they had convinced him that dhey were groundless and that he had 
nothing to fear from his audacious gesture. The poisoning of which 
^e young man was dying was of a psychosomatic nature; not find¬ 
ing in the priests’ attitude the sympathy that would have confirmed 
his terror, he escaped from the emotional and physiological dis¬ 
turbances that would otherwise have shortly caused his death. 

Tabus gu^antced respect of ownership. Anyone who wished to 
reserve to himself the right of fishing on the shore adjoining his 
property had only to place three stones one on top of the other. The 
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same symbol, or the branch of a tree, protected fields from tres¬ 
passers; but, to be valid, the sign of the interdict had to be put in 
position by a chief or some influential man. Crops were subject to 
royal tabu until the moment when the first fruits had been pre¬ 
sented to the aril{i-mau. 

Violation of a tabu not only calls down a supernatural sanction, 
but also arouses the deep resentment of whoever has placed his per¬ 
son or possessions under its protection. His dignity is at stake and 
he may take up arms to avenge his honour. 

The ahu were probably tabu, for the natives showed great annoy¬ 
ance when European visitors went close to examine them. 

The first voyagers were highly intrigued by cairns of stones 
crowned by a sort of white hat, which they observed at various 
places on the island. These humble monuments were p'lpiherckp or 
tabu symbols. They were often erected on the occasion of funerals. 
This hact may explain the mimicry in which the natives indulged 
when asked to explain the nature of these objects by signs. At Vai- 
raata one of these cairns stands on the ahu itself. Perhaps it was left 
there after the funeral of the last man to be interred in this 
mausoleum. 

The distinction between priest and medicine-man, always difficult 
to draw, has been entirely blotted out from the memory of the 
present generations. Medidne-men and sorcerers are also aescribed 
by the term ivi-atua^ although the words tangata-ta\u or ^oroma/^i 
seem to have been espedally reserved for them. 

All the important or common acts of life were accompanied by 
spells and incantations, which gave those who pronounced them the 
sense of security necessary for the success of a risky undertaking. 

We have seen the priest in his role of a magidan exorcizing evil 
spirits. White magic has its counterpart in black mape. 

This is the procedure for killing a man, as described to us by 
Carlos Teao: take a cock and bury it head downward in a hole. 
Trampling on the spot where the bird is dying of suffocation, pro¬ 
nounce a charm naming the intended victim. The result is certain— 
he will die, unless some more powerful magidan comes to his 
assistance. 

It is also possible to influence other people’s actions, or even to 
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rmkc them UJ^ by il simple icicnnbitjuji. The fc>l]nwing is *111 CK.Tmplc 
of one sudi ffyrmuin: ' rT^ oAo /e manai'itj ita taviti, fyt 

tamfti —Go and pmetran: his cnir^iiJs, he ^pggerSp he falls." 

The agent of death thus tlespjEehed is no doubt n tutelary spirit 
employed by the magician 10 carry out hb wHL Tcao assured us 
that the ifitermediary ivas an animal depicted on the tablets. 'This 
is dnubtfiil;^ but it b an intercstiag idca^ for it would explain the 
su^rsLitlous terror in which these pieces ol ciignived wuud are 
held t the signs may wdl he regarded as so manv little devils wait¬ 
ing to be launched against their prey. 

'rhe rmgtc uf words, in the mOsE literal sense, has always been 
very clearly Mceived by Polynesians. Thdr constantly alert sen¬ 
sibilities prcaispose them to snatch at the slightest phrase casring a 
dtir on their dignity or virup^. If they find a threatening implica¬ 
tion in a sentence, toedr reaetion is terrible. Brother Eyraud has left 
a vivid account of one episode among bis misfortunes on che island 
that may serve to illustrate this. Wbning to warn his "evil gcniiis\ 
Torometj, that he would have to answer for hi$ ini^^uides in anothef 
life and to remind him that he was martal, but being still un¬ 
familiar with tile Janguagie of the island, he used the phrase *‘E p^hc 
flc—you wiU die^ He had no sooner uttered these words diAn Toro- 
med behaved as chough struck by lightning. He turned pale, he 
trembled, and bis gestures betrayed me most abject terror coupled 
with wowing rage.' The Father said, poAe ”, * he cried to the 

crowd, who were no less horror stricken by tlie malcdicdori r h^ n he 
himself. Realising die full significance of his unfortunate phrase, 
the nuEsionary did his best to pdfy those who had been shocked by 
the brutality of his imprecadon. 

Religion and medidne were inseparable. This was a very natuml 
astkoaadnn^ for most of the diseases from which the nadvea suffered 
were attributed to the malevolence of demons or gndj who took 
possession of dieir viedms' bodies in order to torment them- These 
intrusions by spirits ocemred without tin: pdenc at lirst being 
aware of them; he did not notice anything until he felt the first 
symptoms of the illness. A priest was immediately sent for. He 
called upon the victim to confe$$, m find out whether he had vio- 
bted some tabu or committed some ocher satrilegr. He then 
addressed liimscif to the spirit, whose replies were uticrcd in a 
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sirideiit tion^ politely mvidna him w remove huaself. Only when 
the spirit provetl stubborn did the pnest lesort to forcc^ He ^lunjj^ 
on rhe spirit if he tried 10 take refuge in a corner of the hulj be 
sprang the wallsj halted, watched for hlnij and went in pursuit 
again. The rioor was barricaded andi as an added precaution, tlie 
hut was somedmes covered widi a net- After a hunt of vaijing 
duradon^ the ii/i-staa seized the sick man's dntties, ran out or the 
hut, and cast spirit and clothing into the Oanie^ lit nearby^ He dicn 
returned lo his padent and informed him thac he was finally cured- 
In especially serious eases the hut was set alight and die 
monmed guard, to hurl the spirit batJt into the flames if He should 
manage to escape. 

If the patient ditsl, the priest saved his reputation by announang 
that an unknown and more powerful spirit had taken the plaoc ol 
die one he had driven ouL 

Treatment was not otclusively mamco-religious id charact^- 
Magic and science were sometimes combined. One of the favourite 
therapeutic procedures was to make the patient sweat by laying him 
on a o^ of banana leaves iu an contaiiiing white-hot stones. 
The ancient Easter Islanders were also skilful masseurs. Thomson 
writes that during bi$ laborious trip across the island he was much 
comforted by the cnergclic treatmclit of native practidouerSj who 
rubbed his aching muscles until he dozed off. 

The isiand^s flora is too poor to have favoured the development 
of a pharmacopoeia of any importance, A few plants^ notably vef- 
vain and the bamboos introduced last ccnluryT arc held nowadays 
to possess medicinal properties; but the natives prefer European 
remedies. 

The healers {iifi-ntua) charged heavily for their services. The fees 
were foodstuffs or article* of carved wood. Those who failed iu |iay 
their debts exposed them selves to the medicineman’s revenge. 
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Tu‘u-ko-ihu was going to his house called Hare-koka [ House- 
of-the-cockroaches] at Hanga-hahave. As he was crossing the hill 
of Punapau he saw two spirits sleeping at the foot of a cliff of red 
stone. They were Hiti-rau and Nuku-te-mango. He caught a 
glimpse of their protruding ribs and hollow bellies. Another 
a\ua 1 {u [spirit, spectre], who was awake, cried: ‘Wake up, the 
noble chief has seen our protruding ribs.’ 

Hiti-rau and Nuku-te-mango ran after Tu‘u-ko-ihu, and when 
they had caught up with him they asked him: ‘O Chief, what did 
you see?’ ‘Nothing,* replied Tu‘u-ko-ihu. The spirits asked him 
again: ‘O Chief, are you certain you saw nothing. Perhaps you 
are mistaken?’ ‘I saw nothing,’ repeated Tu‘u-ko-ihu, and he 
went on his way. 

The spirits disappeared, but a litde while afterwards they met 
the chief again as he went on his way and asked him: ‘What do 
you know about us? ’ Three times they asked him the same ques¬ 
tion, but Tu‘u-ko-ihu continued to answer: ‘I know nothing.’ If 
the chief had hesitated, or if he had told them what he had seen, 
the two spirits would certainly have killed him. 

When Tu‘u-ko-ihu reached Hare-koka the people of the dis¬ 
trict were opening the ovens in which they had cooked their food. 
Tu‘u-ko-ihu picked up two half-burnt firebrands and took them 
into his hut. He carved them to represent the two spirits he had 
seen. That night he saw in a dream some female spirits, which he 
reproduced next day in another piece of wood. 

The news that Tu‘u-ko-ihu had carved images in wood spread 
throughout the island. Everyone came and ordered images from 
him. Tu‘u-ko-ihu kept his promises, but several people, in their 
ingratitude, made him no gift of food. Tu‘u-ko-ihu refused to 
give them the statuettes he had made for them. One evening, 
when they had come to claim them, Tu‘u-kO'ihu said to them: 
‘Come here.’ They went into his hut and saw the images dancing 
of their own accord, by magic. They were struck with fear and 
paid their debts. 

The function of these images in the island’s religious life is ob¬ 
scure, but their ritual significance is well established by allusions 
made to them by those who had an opportunity of living among the 
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Easter Islanders before their conversion. On several occasions, 
Brother Eyraud saw his hosts pick up these images, execute a few 
dance movements with them, and intone a brief chant in their 
honour. He did not consider that these actions were worthy of 
being described as ‘religious’ in nature. 

These images were also displayed during festivals, notably at 
harvest time, when the tribute of first fruits was paid. In between 
times, they were kept in the huts, carefully wrapped in tapa cloth. 
Their owners liked to put them on show, and ^ey attached them 
to their persons in order to dance with them. Some people wore up 
to a score of them. When they were taken out of their tapa wrapn 
pings, chants were sung and they were handled like babies. At 
religious ceremonies they were given a place of honour. 

Human statuettes of wood served in the rest of Polynesia as 
temporary tabernacles for gods and ancestral spirits. In the Whan- 
ganui district of New Zealand, each one of the little images kept in 
the huts was dedicated to the spirit of one of the family’s ancestors. 
The latter was believed to become incarnate in the image when he 
wished to converse with the living. The Tahitian tii were also 
temporary vessels of minor deities or spirits, who were called into 
them by the priests. The very realistically conceived Mangarevan 
images represented gods. These comparisons give some weight to 
the Easter Island tradition that their wooden images were carved on 
the death of a member of the family. 

These figurines were capable of being animated by a supernatural 
force, as the following legend testifies. A young man had borrowed 
a statuette from Tu‘u-ko-ihu to decorate the hut in which he was 
giving a feast. The hut caught fire and everything in it was burnt. 
The young man went immediately to Tu‘u-ko-ihu to tell him of 
the mishap and offer him compensation. As he entered the arH^Ts 
hut he saw to his astonishment the statuette which he had believed 
lost—intact. Tu'u-ko-ihu, who had heard a loud clamour at the 
moment the fire broke out, had merely said: ‘O my brother, Litde- 
jumping-bird, come back’; and the statue had come back of its own 
accord. 

Surprise has been expressed at the readiness with which the Easter 
Islanders parted with these images to their visitors, and for this 
reason their religious character has been doubted. Like many objects 
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of the same order, they only became sacred when the spirits des¬ 
cended into them. They lost much of their sanctity outside the 
ceremonies or when some occurrence deprived them of their mystic 
aura. 

These statuettes are still carved by the present-day natives, who 
thus continue an artistic tradition that was interrupted after the 
Christianization of the island, to be reborn when the Easter 
Islanders noticed their visitors’ enthusiasm for these objects and 
their value as articles of barter. Today the manufacture of statuettes 
has become an industry. They are turned out in orgamzed work¬ 
shops by a master craftsman and his assistants. In the workshop of 
the most famous of these sculptors, Gabriel Beri Beri, Lavachery 
not only saw figurines being mass-produced, but aberrant forms 
made to gratify the bad taste of Chilean crews. Among the^ 
‘curios’ was an image of a skeletal man wearing a naval officer s 
cap, others holding a second statuette in their arms, and finally 
some giving the military salute. Our mformant Tepano sculptured 
figurines that differed completely from the traditional type of moai 
}{ava}{ava. They consisted of various kinds of monsters, often in¬ 
spired by the shape of the piece of wood he had managed to pro¬ 
cure. These creations, which are without parallel in the island s art, 
were called by their author manu-uruj a word that also means 
‘mask’ in the modern dialect of the island. Tepano u^d an adze 
left him by a famous sculptor named Tomenika, to which he attri¬ 
buted magic powers. It was possession of this instrument that had 
made a sculptor of him, for before inheriting it he had not known 
how to carve wood. This is what Lavachery wrote about Tepano, 
whom we often watched at work: 

The way in which the primitive craftsmen handled the adze 
filled us with admiration. The vigour, precision and steadiness 
with which Tepano struck the wood and took off a regular chip 
—often as long and thin as a leaf—was in no way inferior to what 
I have seen done by the Negro sculptors of Africa. The image 
gradually emerged from the block, carved in neat and ec]ual 
facets. As the details appeared, the adze blows became less violent 
while losing nothing of their firmness. Sometimes—for example, 
to trace the hollow of the eyebrow arch—^Tepano took the adze 
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by the blade and used it like the point of a knife. This was also 
the way in which he drew the lines representing the hair or 
tattooing and separated the fingers of the hand. Ht made no use 
of his pocket-knife until the moment came to pierce in the centre 
of the eyeball a hole two centimetres deep, into which he inserted 
a circle of mutton bone (in the old days it would have been 
human bone), in the hollow centre of which he fitted a shiny 
knob of obsidian. Neither the bone nor the volcanic glass were 
held in place by any adhesive. They were so perfecdy mounted 
one in the other and the two of them in the wood that there was 
no play whatever. 

Finally, Tepano meticulously scraped the surface of his carving 
with a piece of window glass, carefully preserved for this work. 
He told us that in the old days a piece of obsidian was used for 
this purpose. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Great Statues 


Rano-rara/^u quarry—Significance of the great statues—Their 
transportation—Their end 

Easter Island’s fame is due to its great statues. They are and 
will remain the very symbol of its mysterious past. Their presence 
on this solitary and bare islet is as much of a riddle today as at the 
time when Roggeveen, the first European to contemplate them, 
wrote in his log: ‘These stone figures filled us with amazement, for 
we could not understand how people without solid spars and with- 
out ropes were able to raise them . . .’ 

Our first contact with the great statues was mingled with dis¬ 
appointment. Shordy after disembarking, and in the pouring rain, 
we went to look at those that had appeared to Cook and La Perouse 
when they landed on the same shore. They lie today Uke ponderous 
hulks on the inclined surface of Koirorooa ahu^ not far from the 
mole built by the Chileans with the rubble of their platforms. Their 
destruction was reported as long ago as 1815 by Kotzebue, who had 
tried to look at them from the topside of his whaler. So we did not 
expect to see them on their mausoleum, crowned with red hats, as 
they had appeared to the great eighteenth-century navigators. We 
had, however, supposed that even after falling to the ground these 
prostrate figures would have retained some majesty. Our disillusion¬ 
ment was perhaps comparable to the feeling which made Rog- 
gevecn and Cook imagine that these statues were an agglomerate of 
mud. Cut in volcanic cinder, whose grey nodules brisde all over the 
surface hke so many warts, they show no sign of the arduous 
struggle of the sculptor with his material. 

The majority of these statues lie face downwards, leaving nothing 
to be seen but the flat, narrow neck and the slightly arched back 
that widens out below the belt. These so-called statues are, in fact, 
enormous busts, monstrous legless cripples with heads too long for 
their massive tnmks. Amidst the black rubble their yellowish hue 
strikes a discordant note in the colour-scheme of the landscape. The 
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tufa of which they are made breaks up easily, and many of them 
seem to have disintegrated under the effects of rain and returned to 
the earth from which they came. 

It would be unjust to deny all grandeur to these sculptures be¬ 
cause they are no longer in position on the lofty platform of the 
mausoleums and because they have suffered the depradations of 
man and time. We became aware of a certain ponderous majesty 
when a tour of the island brought us to Tonga-riki ahu. This sanc¬ 
tuary was formerly surmounted by fifteen statues. Like the rest, 
they have all been thrown down, with the exception of the lower 
part of one of them, which still rests on its basalt pedestal. 

The head of one statue had broken as it fell, and come to rest 
against a heap of rubble. Against this mound of scoriae it leans its 
face, pitted with two orbits as deep as those of a skull. This macabre 
vision is thoroughly in keeping with its surroundings in a place 
where everything seems to speak of death and funerals. There is 
nothing that does not wear an air of mourning—the plain covered 
with volcanic debris, the outcrops of basalt, the walls of the mauso¬ 
leum, and even the sea that rolls slowly over slabs of calcined and 
blackened lava. 

This decapitated bust, this head with its empty sockets, aid the 
imagination in replacing on the pedestals from which they fell 
the fifteen giants that have been knocked down like so many 
Aunt Sallies. One can imagine them as they were in better days: 
upright, their backs to the sea and their great orbits fixed on the tall 
cliff of Rano-raraku. Here the same urge is expressed as in the 
ancient civilizations of Asia—the overwhelming desire to combine 
aesthetic sadsfacdon with a sense of the stupendous, ardsdc form 
with staggering propordons. This mania for the colossal in a world 
where everything else is on a dny scale, and among a people with 
lunited resources, consdtutes the whole miracle of Easter Island. 

These rough and angular monsters must have presented a strange 
spectacle at sunset or on moonlight nights when their looming sil¬ 
houettes were oudined against the Pacific. It has been claimed that 
these unages were set up to defend the land against invasion by the 
sea. This is an absurdly romandc interpretadon, for they turned 
their backs to the foe and invariably faced the gende hills and stony 
plains of the interior. They are indifferent to the ocean’s struggle 
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with the island, but the waves are none the less bent on their des¬ 
truction. They are slowly breaking up the statues they can reach 
with their spray and sapping the cliffs that support them. Some of 
the statues have already fallen victims to the surge. 

A lot has been written about the disdainful sneer on these great 
faces. This expression is striking on the volcano statues, whose thin, 
pouting lips seem full of contempt. It is less evident in the images 
on the ahu. Wind and weather have doubtless brought about &is 
softening of the features by reducing the sharpness of their contours. 
In our view, the Easter Island sculptors worked in a material so 
soft that it made for a certain laziness. They too readily accepted a 
single formula that thev could reproduce without effort. Their first 
conception was bold; their mistake was to remain satisfied with it. 
They did not always avoid the weaknesses of mass-production. 

Some of the statues were probably painted. When we entered the 
platform of Vinapu ahuy which had been emptied of its rubble and 
converted into a kind of vault after the fall of the statues, we dis¬ 
covered that the parts of the busts protected from wind and weather 
bore traces of red and white paint. The same was apparently trui of 
the British Museum statue of Hoa-haka-hana-ia, which at the time 
of its removal, was smeared with red and white ochre. 

^^gg^veen, in his haste to quit these inhospitable shores, ima¬ 
gined that the statues wore on their heads baskets full of white 
stones. The oddity of this ornament made a vivid impression on the 
minds of all those who saw it in situ. Their amazement is under¬ 
standable in view of the fact that these ‘hats’ measured up to nine 
feet in height and six feet and a half in diameter. One rainy day we 
took refuge inside one of these cylinders that had been converted 
into a shelter. 

All the ‘hats’ came from Mount Punapau, a crater that rises be¬ 
hind Hanga-roa. Twenty-three of these cylinders have remained at 
their place of origin, probably dating from the time when work was 
discontinued on Rano-raraku. The Punapau quarry was visited by 
some members of Captain Cook’s crew, who already noticed the 
abandoned cylinders. There is nothing remarkable about this 
modest crater, except perhaps its red colour, which causes it to gape 
like a bloody wound in the midst of the green pastures. 

Various hypotheses have been advanced to explain the signifi- 
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cance of these cylinders. They have been described in turn as hats, 
turbans, feather diadems, funerary symbols, and whitewashed hair. 
No one has been willing to see them for what they really are: a 
naive imitation of the top-knot, although—like the top-knot itself— 
they are called puf{ao. This headgear represents a late innovation 
that did not have time to become universally adopted, for a large 
number of the statues arc without it—especially those on the 
volcano. 

The statues that surmounted the great mausoleums numbered 
about three hundred. This figure is approximate, because many of 
them have been completely destroyed by the natives during the last 
few years, while others have been buried in the wreckage of their 
ahu or, in some cases, included in the material used to build new 
sanctuaries. The height of these statues varies between eleven and 
eighteen feet. Those on the south coast are generally taller and of 
larger bulk than those on the west coast. The largest statue on an 
ahu is that called Paro, which lies on Te Pito-te-kura ahu. It is 
thirty-three feet high and twenty-five feet eight inches in circum¬ 
ference, and certainly weighs more than twenty tons. It is sur¬ 
mounted by a cylinder that is six feet high and eight feet across. 

Only a few ahu statues were carved in basalt: all the others came 
from the quarry on Rano-raraku, which lies to the east of the island, 
near Poike peninsula. This crater is the last in a system of volcanic 
cones stretching across the island from Rano-aroi. It is formed of 
thick layers of cinders. Its southern face, which has been eaten away 
by the sea, consists of a steep wall cut by a deep gash. The quarry 
is situated on the south-west slope and in the interior of the crater, 
where the tufa is most easily accessible. The entrance to these two 
vast sculptors’ workshops is guarded by an army of statues which, 
unlike the rest, are not connected with any ahu. 

If the name of Easter Island still evokes unfathomable mysteries, 
if the present inhabitants have been declared unworthy to be the 
descendants of those who carved the statues, it is because this wild 
spot has fired the imagination of all who saw it. Whatever their 
turn of mind, personal culture or sensibility, the words in which 
thev describe Rano-raraku have always borne the stamp of sincere 
and profound emotion. It was the sum total of these impressions 
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that gave birth to the legend of Easter Island as a relic of Adantis. 

During the three weeks we lived among these statues we saw 
them in sunshine, by moonlight, and on stormy nights. Each time 
we felt the same shock, the same uneasiness, as on the first day. 
This sense of oppression is due less to their dimensions than to their 
confused distribution. If they were arranged in some apparent order 
one could catch a glimpse of the purpose and plan of the dead; but 
the almost human casualness and turbulence with which this 
assembly of giants with huge noses and flat necks is scattered about 
is somehow disturbing. 

All the statues have been carved on a single model, but their 
capricious grouping seems to endow them with a certain individu¬ 
ality. Some appear to have gathered for a friendly chat; others gain 
from their isolation a disdainful and ill-humoured air; yet omers 
seem bowed down with care and inspire pity. All these images bore 
names, and some still retain them today. It is as though the natives, 
too, had perceived how humanly accessible these statues look. 

Behind the swarms of statues standing on the grassy slope of the 
volcano is the army of those about to be born. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the workshop is abandoned and silent and the sculptors 
long ago dead, these rough-hewn or half-carved statues waiting to 
be taken down into the plain create a more living atmosphere than 
the finished sculptures that stand guard at the outposts of the 
quarry. Here everything is expressive of work and effort. 

To the visitor walking round the quarry it seems as though this 
were a day of rest. The workmen have gone home to their villages, 
but tomorrow they will be back and the mountainside will ring 
with the blows of stone hammers; it will echo with laughter, dis¬ 
cussions, and the rhythmic chanting of the men hauling the statues. 
How could they fail to come back, these sculptors who have left 
their tools lying at the foot of the work, where one only has to 
bend down to pick them up.^ 

A few sections of the cliff have been shorn off perpendicularly 
and the statues carved from them have long stood on one of the 
island’s ahu. In a crypt patiently hollowed out with picks, a fifty- 
foot colossus sleeps on a bed of stone. Another month of under¬ 
cutting and he would have been ready to leave his niche and go 
down into the plain. Now he will remain here for centuries, sur- 
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rounded by ferns like an abandoned corpse. And his two com¬ 
panions, whose faces and chests only just emerge from the tufa at 
the threshold of the crypt, are also dead men. 

To reach the neighbouring niches it is necessary to walk on 
bodies, to catch hold of noses, to step across blocks and outcrops of 
tufa transformed into statues or the embryos of statues. The visitor 
distinguishes one or two at first, then suddenly realizes that he is 
sitting on a gigantic eyebrow arch. He rises to examine it, but next 
to it he sees hands resting on a belly, and next to this torso another 
head. The contours merge so thoroughly into the grisaille of the 
rock that spotting the heads and bodies becomes almost a game. An 
enormous statue is stretched out like a sleeping giant beneath a kind 
of dais carved in the tufa. The water dripping from the cliff has 
worn its chest into a hollow. 

Some of the statues are almost finished. A few blows with a ham¬ 
mer would have been enough to sever the long thin strip of stone 
holding the body to its matrix, and the statue would have been ready 
to slide on to the close-set, tough grass. In some cases, even, they have 
been chocked up with stones in preparation for the moment when 
they would be entirely detached from the gangue in which they 
were cut A few of these unfinished statues are so prodigious that it 
is questionable whether the sculptors really intended to complete 
and shift them. One of these colossi is sixty feet long and occupies 
the whole length of one ridge of the mountain. Perhaps it was only 
a huge petroglyph intended to remain as we now see it. The frenzy 
that impelled the Easter Islanders to carve dozens of statues simul¬ 
taneously is a strange phenomenon for which we can find no 
explanation, not even a hypothetical one. 

The statue-makers also installed themselves in the interior of the 
crater, where a different atmosphere reigns. The bottom of the 
funnel is occupied by a reed-fringed lake at which cattle drink. The 
horizon is bounded by verdant slopes that make of this pocket a 
world apart set in the island like a jewel. In this landscape the 
statues that rise from the shores of the lagoon towards the crest of 
the volcano have a more friendly and peaceful look than those that 
watch like sentinels on the borders of their domain. 

The statues in and around the crater of Mount Rano-raraku are 
of a different type from those which decorate the ahu. The two 
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groups arc closely related, but distinguished by certain details of 
style whose conventional character is clearly demonstrated by their 
constant repetition. In the first place, the volcano statues do not 
show the hollow orbits that give the ahu statues their slightly skull¬ 
like appearance. The concave plane corresponding to the cheeks 
runs right up to the underside of the eyebrow arch, whose shadow 
creates the illusion of eyes. The back of the neck is also flatter and, 
as it was not intended to carry a red cylinder, the top of the head is 
narrower. From a purely aesthetic point of view, Rano-raraku 
statues are undoubtedly superior. The lines of the nose and cheek¬ 
bones are vigorous, the neck emerges more distinedy, and the over¬ 
all oudine is less bulky. The mausoleum statues, which rest on slabs 
of stone on top of a platform, are more squat and their bases 
broaden out to give them stability. Two of the Rano-raraku statues 
that have been excavated—one by Mrs Roudedge, the other by our 
expedidon—have bases ending in a peg, a detail clearly indicating 
that they were intended to be planted in the ground. This character¬ 
istic may well recur in other statues of this group, although the un¬ 
finished specimens do not exhibit this peculiarity and have flat 
bases. 

Our prolonged contact with the volcano statues enabled us to 
observe some interesting facts. When we uncovered their bases we 
perceived that they were often clumsy and badly trimmed. The 
back was not finished until the statue was in position, and the sculp¬ 
tors were obliged to erect a scaffolding in order to get at it. The 
statues that have not undergone these finishing touches have thick, 
shapeless necks on which the crest that joined them to the rock is 
still visible. The quarry workers were generally conscientious. They 
polished the surfaces of their sculptures till they had rendered them 
almost smooth to the touch. Certain parts of the body, such as the 
ears and hands, were carved with meticulous care. The hands, 
whose fingers are as elongated as though they ended in mandarin’s 
finger-nails, are treated in the same manner as in the wooden statu¬ 
ettes, with the thumb curving slightly outwards. The parallels be¬ 
tween these two types of sculpture are important in determining the 
age and origin of the great statues. They dso extend to other details, 
for instance some of the tufa statues, like some of the moat l^ava- 
\ava, bear a sort of O and M in relief above horizontal lines. These 
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designs must be interpreted as coDvcndoDil represen lations of the 
tapa belt and iw knot. A few statues bear tnajks on the neck, snch 
as wavv lines, that are faithful reproductions of Easter Island tittoD 
pallcrns appropriate to this part of the body. 

Landslides that have taken place at several points alona the slopes 
of The valcmio have uprooted some busts and dragged them down 
to llie foot of the mountain. Other suiues have been completely 
buried under the rubble, la one case only the head is visible, and in 
f>thcr.s ROtlung but the brow emerges from the turf. 

I /mg before the arrival of the Whites, the nanves must Imvc 
visited the qmiry, where tliey passed their time engraving designs 
on the walls of tufa or even on the statues themselves. They took a 
particular delight in portraying the frigate-bird and the god with 
big eyes. Their European and Chilean successors contented them- 
SWTS with perpetuating thdr own names nr those of their ships. 

About four miles from Rano-raraku across the plain that occupies 
the centre of the island, or along the soothern coast, rows of statues 
begin ID succeed one another at more or Jess regular intervals. A 
few arc broken, bur the majority are simply lying on the grass. The 
natives say that these advance guards of the .irmy of tlic volcano are 
Statues whose mag ie-'il march towards the coastal mausoleums was 
suddenly halted by an evil spdl. A more rational explanarimi seems 
Hj be that tlicse statues were left bv the wayside when work at the 
quarry stopped. Some archacologiata have compared them to die 
■tired stones' of Peru that never reached the cyclopcan huilding- 
works for wliich they were intended. They see in their abandon¬ 
ment proof of a cataclysm that surprised the ancient population at 
the height of its creadve period. 

It is the isolation of these statues that has given rise to this iJIn- 
sion, for none of them seems tn have been destined for an ^hu. In 
olden tunes they stood at the same places where they now lie. To 
prove this, there is no need of the i)cchnic.-il arguments put fo^ard 
by Mrs Routledgc. It is enough to read Captain Cookes description 
of the south exsast, which he had reconnoitred by members of his 
crew. He notes in a region that must correspond to the bay of Vaihu 
the existence of statues which—contrary to those previously seen in 
the rest of the island—were planted Straight in the ground. One of 
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them was sD tall chat it provided shndc fur the tliirty bicq of the 
esepedidonary corps during a halL 

Examining the plain from Mounc Tea™ at a moment when the 
light was favourable, Mrs Routledgic perceived diat the staciies. 
which might have xemed scattered at roodDm^ marked secdoAS of 
roads. Traces of them, sometimes scarcely discm^ishablCp could l>c 
seen to lead away from the quany in four diffcTEmi dlrecdoiis. 
These roads^ which had probably been used for the transpoitudon 
of tirc statues, were dightly sunken and bordered by bw binks- 
There is no justification for the belief that they were triumph^ 
avenues planned to give accesa Co the hoty oi holies of the quarry. 
If such had been the natives" mtention, the statues would have been 
more symmetrically spaced out. No more orderly amuiigemcnt h 
discernible than m the neighhourhoad ot die quarry. 

The LsuLitcd jstatucs are not all placed along more or less hyp^ 
rhedcai avenues. I'herc are fourteen scattered ahout the island in 
po.sitfnns where their presence U hard to explain. One of them, of 
imposing dimensions; is stretched on its bacK^ far from any habita¬ 
tion, on the northern slope of Monne RanMroi. We were surprised 
to discover another perched an the summit ul Mount Tcatcnga. 
Ouc solitary statue stands a short distance from the Vai-mata 
in a part of die island to which its transport must have presented 
immense diiSculdcs, Ic may very well have been abandoned just 
bet ore reaching the plafrorm that was. to serve it as a base. 

The function ol iliese isolated statues is obscure. Some may have 
formed part of mausoleums that have now vanished. Others may 
have been cnlnssal boundary posts—^this, at any rate, is the r^le ol 
certain stone images or iii on I'ahiti. But even if we accept the 
tradidon based on diis analcig)% the small number of these boundary 
statuesi dues not accord with the inextricable network of tribal anil 
family frontiers. 

The first interpretation tliat springs to mind when seeking to 
fathom the significance of the great atatues is to regard them as 
images of deihes worshipped by the ancient Easter Ishndcrs. Rog- 
geveen was su convmDcd of thdr being idols that he bdics’cd he 
could sec traces of condnued religious veneradon in the islanders' 
attitude towards diem. ^Thc natives,' he writes, ‘squatted on their 
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ht^h, bnwcd their hcads^^ and alternate]lowered and raised their 
jolntxJ j vilm g/ 

No Outward iign of any religious observances was noted by other 
voyagers. The natives sometimes C3ipressed vexation when visitors 
walked Over the mausuleumsi hut these indiscretions never caused 
them any real anger. 

Modern natives, questioned as to die purpose of the statues, said 
that they were erected merely in decorate the mau sole urns. Thb was 
also the explanation given to die missiuoaries by Easter Islanders 
who had been brought up in the ancient uadi dons. 

The great archirccuiral enterprises of the Polynesians often con- 
LUD an clemefil ol vanity and rivalry^ a very keen dc-sire to astonish 
and outdo the neighbours. Today this competitive spirit finds ex¬ 
pression in an ur^ to produce fWeer wooden siauics than other 
people. h-laUnowski observed in Mdancsia the same need to esag' 
geratc the size of rituai or display objects —ceremonial axes^ for 
cKample. There can be no doubc that the colossal dimensions of the 
Statues were the eKprcssion of a similar menoliw. 

The ease with wliicb tufa lends itself to sculpture^ togedier with 
vaniw and the sntriiof emubdou, m^y expbiu the appearance and 
proportions of the startles, but not their origin and primary signifi¬ 
cance. The first que^rtion ti> be an^iwered is whether these busts with 
the disdainful pout were redly idols. Ihe nancies of several of them 
are still known to the prc-sent generation. Captain Cook already 
made a list of them. None of tliesc names are those of a Polynesian 
god* and many iirc descriptive ccrnij^such as 'Twisted Neck', 
'Tattooed 0^e^ VStinkcr\ etc. . . . 

Now^ Polynesians have a habit of giving proper names to all the 
precious or renaarkablc objects tliat surround them. The statues 
cannot have csc.npcd this tendenq?, unless their names commemor¬ 
ate deified ancestors. Couk was xtruck by the fact that many of these 
nntnes were followed by the epithet meaning ' chief He 
deduced from it that these buSES Or mO&i were monuments to the 
dead* His supposition was only prtially correct, On the Marquesa-^ 
Isbnds* whose civilization has so many points of contact with that 
of Easter Island, rhe statues dominadng the terraces of the sanctu- 
aries represented famous chiefs f>T priests w'ho$e spirits had entered 
the ranks of the uibc*s tutelary deities. It must have been the same 
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on our island. Its monuments were erected towards the dose of an 
evolution the main phases of which may be traced in Central Poly¬ 
nesia. The rectangular platforms of the Tuamotu sanctuaries, 
which, like those of Easter Island, are called ahuy are surmounted 
at the rear by slabs of stone which are sometimes given a vaguely 
anthropomorphic shape. Those with an anthropomorphic outline 
are called ///, a word employed by the Tahitians and Marquesans to 
designate every human image. The central stele, which is the most 
important, is called the tapao aril{iy ‘the sign of the chief’. Two 
slabs of stone planted in the forecourt of the sanctuary (marae) 
served as back-rests for the chiefs and were analogous with those on 
the ahuy against which the gods and the ancestors leaned. These 
stones were eventually looked upon as vessels into which the spirits 
entered when they were invoked by the priests. This was doubdess 
the part played by the Easter statues. 

The sanctity of the statues was, therefore, temporary and 
depended on rites that caused the advent of the deities. In the ordin¬ 
ary way, the image was simply an ornament, a lifeless block of 
stone. When, for lack of worshippers, the gods and ancestors were 
deprived of sacrifices, the images that were no longer visited finally 
lost all religious significance and ceased to be the object of any cult. 
They became noa —profane. 

Many people, even in scientific circles, refuse to admit that these 
statues are the work of the Polynesian ancestors of the present-day 
Easter Islanders. The most fantastic hypotheses have been advanced 
to explain their presence on this litde island. Some writers have not 
hesitated to ride roughshod over geological data and invent imagin¬ 
ary continents, whose subsequent disappearance they attribute to 
terrible cataclysms. Others have sought the origin of these colossi 
successively in Egypt, India, Korea, and Melanesia. Historical 
novels have been cooked up to describe the invasion of Easter Island 
and the destruction of its civilization by warrior peoples. These far¬ 
fetched parallels and this dramatic vision of the past possess such 
powers of attraction that no scientific proof (I fear) will dispel the 
enigmas of Easter Island as they appear to dreamers—whether or 
not they are specialists in archaeology! 

There is no mystery about the relative age of the statues. They 
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surjnQuniEd mausoleums which the Easter Islanders conrinued to 
build until the middle of last century* I'hey canuot, therefore, be 
considered mdcpcjidend)^ of the scpuldires^ which were still in use 
less than a hundred years ago. 

Anyone who observes the statues with an imprtial eye is struck 
hy the cl^umcss of iho anj^les, the poU^h of the surface, and the 
precisian of the detaUs, The tempests that have flailed these colossi, 
the coujitlcss rains that have Washed dicni, the winds that have 
lashed them^ would surely have made greater changes in the surface 
of llae tufa in which they were carved, if the action of all these 
amorspheric a^nts had gnne on for as Jong as had been claimed. 

This gcologrcal argument is amply oonnrmed by other observa- 
lions of an arck-icological nature. TJic stone slab supporting one of 
the statues on Te^peu ^sha rests on courses of stone identical in every 
way with those that form the foundations of modern houses, 
i he men who erected this juu^t, therefore, have lived in hut-'s 
in no way diilercnt from those seen by visitors lu the island prior 
to iSyo. 

The an^Jogies nf style between the stone statues and the wcxxlcn 
figurines testify to die fact that the nvo types of kuage were pro 
duced by ont and ^e san^ people. The Easter Islanders continue to 
cespect the traditional forms in carving the figurines^ and it is 
impossible, on die one hand| to admit t^C die wooden statuettes 
are more or less recent, while, on the other^ Asserting diat the luhi 
HAttics are immensely ancient. 

The basalt bust now at the British Museiim is without a doubt 
the finest c^.imple of Easter Island sculpture, k comes from die 
village of Orongo, where it Was die ulijcct of .1 special cult at the 
time of the feast of the hird-mann Far from appearing ro our 
informant^ as the relic of an unknown civilisation, diis statue w^as 
to their minds a god that had parddpated in ceremonies still cek- 
brated by their own gnMt-grandpartnts. 

A descriptive, illuscratcd catalogue of all the statues still on the 
island would doubdess fodJitate their classification and pcriiap'i 
reveal features chat would cn.able us to reconstruct die stages pssed 
through by iKIk montimenid art, which appears at first sight so 
uniform. Travellers and scientists who visited the island* (Occupied 
l>y more urgent tasks, Omitted to carry out this census on which 
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successors could iuivc iit Idiurc. It is therefore on the 

basis nf incompIeHr data chat Kkus Guathef has laxnily attacked 
die problem at a t\'po]ajTy and chmnolagy of the great statues^ Like 
die JTiajonty of those who Jiavcdcilt with this question^ Gunther is 
tzonviuced ihac the bulkier, clumsier and more archaic looking aAu 
statues arc older than those c^n Mount Rano^raraku. Among die 
volcano statues, those inside the crater seem to be earlier than those 
spread out along the etrcrnal slopes. The mggestion is that the 
ratues were first carved tu be erected on the mausoleums, then— 
after this practice had passed out of fashion—they were merely put 
Upp for reasons unknown, in the sidnity of the quarrj'^ Mv col¬ 
league Lavachery^ who has studied the statues in liiu, holds the 
opposite opinion. Simply as an hypoihcas, he has put forward the 
following chronological schema: The first Jitatiies are those that 
never left their niches. They correspond to a period during which 
die sculptors were, so to speaks getting their hands in. Tlicu the 
statues were taken down and erected an the outskirts of the quarry. 
Rnoouraged by their success^ the Easter isLmders transported the 
first statues to Tonga-riki aAu^ which is nearest the quarry. From 
then OQ.J the practice of placing the statues on the mausoleums 
became general. The volcano sculptors created miss-prod uedon 
type with a maximum h^ht of twelve feet that eouid be tran¬ 
sported in any dirccrion". Then came the fifth and last period, cor¬ 
responding to tile advent of the Europeans in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. For Jack of orders, the sculptors did not finish the works the? 
had begun, and as the result of the disasters that struck the island 
monumental sculpture dusippeared. 

The dififcTcnces between die oAsv statues and thusc of the quarry, 
which have been enumerated above and which consist primarilv in 
the absence of eyes from the latter, arc an important fact that must 
be home in mind; but it is hard to say whether—aj is commonly 
supposed—^they have a chronological value; or whether the stvle of 
the statues simply depended upon thdr purpose. 

Apart from dlficrenriation between the two groups, the statues 
do not vary much amongst tlieiTLscIvcs. The uniformity within each 
scries seems, of itself, to indicate that this munumenml art Sour- 
ished fnr only a shore period—-a few cennurics at die most. 
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Volcanic tufa is a sort of earth bound by the presence of fragments 
and nodules of stone. It is friable and easily carved. The modern 
sculptors consider this material easier to work than wood. With 
nothing but an axe they cut out a large block of tufa in a day and 
in a few hours transform it into replicas of the great statues. Mrs 
Roudedge possibly goes too far when she estimates the time 
required for a team of sculptors to carve one of the Rano-raraku 
statues at a fortnight. Her assessment is entirely hypothetical, but it 
represents a salutary reaction against those who have exaggerated 
the duration of this task. It must not be forgotten that the quarry 
workers had not only to fashion the statue, but to carve from the 
cliff the block to which they were going to give human shape. The 
depth of the crypts and caverns which they opened in the side of 
Mount Rano-raraku testifies to considerable effort, intensified by 
the primitive tools they employed. They used great mallets, vaguely 
reminiscent of the Chellean hand-axes, which were dressed by 
striking off large flakes and tapered to a point. It was with these 
picks that they attacked the walls of tufa, but to finish off the statues 
they required more delicate implements—stone gravers, about a 
foot long, which are found in large numbers on the surface of the 
island. These instruments were so easy to handle that a shaft was 
superfluous. While pickaxes abound in the quarry, these chisels are 
rarer. They were probably too valuable to leave by the statues. 

Writers have repeatedly stated that the transportation of the 
statues was a superhuman task presupposing a population denser 
than the island could have supported. They have talked of weights 
of a hundred tons, even of five hundred tons. In dealing with this 
problem, the first point to establish is the real weight of the statues. 
This has been greatly exaggerated, like everything to do with Easter 
Island. The enormous head brought back by Pierre Loti and today 
at the Mus& de THomme, Paris, weighs only twenty-four hundrea- 
weight. Taking the specific weight of the Rano-raraku tufa as a 
basis, we tried to determine the weight of the statues that were 
transported to the ahu\ the result of the calculation was five to six 
tons. The volcano statues were certainly three, four, and even five 
times heavier; but even so, their transportation would not be 
beyond the limits of human capacities—especially as the distances 
they had to go were comparatively short. As for the unfinished 
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monsioTs in tlic quarry, they wCXt perhaps no more than huge 
pctroglyph^ in relief^ pm lids m the rcemnl^nt figures in European 
cathedrals. If it had hccai intended to triijsprt them elsewhcrcp thu 
sculptors would not have chosen almost inacmaafibic spts in which 
to cnjrvc them. 

We shall iievcf be eertain of the means by which the Easter 
l-sbnders transported theJK bulky and crumhLLng mas^r The prob¬ 
lem b complicated bv the fact tint Easter Island h.is always been 
short of timber. One hesitates to accept the idea that the rtvisted 
trunks of the u^o-trnrQ or the other shrubs that dung to the slops 
of the volcano could have been turned into rollers or skids- How¬ 
ever, die natives did not depnd exclusivclv on the scanty local flora, 
hut had at their disposal the driftwood brought by die sea* The 
pieces of wood from which they tnade their dance pddle* and 
their big clubs were large enough to provide levers or the runners 
of the skids. 

Strong ropes were needed m haul the siatucs. The Easter 
Isianrlcrs made them with the fibres of the ppcJ" mulberry, w^hich 
they probably cultivated on a large scale* 

If we adnmr that the Eafrtcr Islanders had the timber to construct 
skirls^ and ropes with wkich to haul the statues, the mystery is 
reduced to a quesdoa of labour-force and energy» Our islanders 
Were not the only Polynesians to raise and cart h^vy masseSi ! he 

S iesans incorporated in die niasoar)^ of tbdr sanctuaries blocks 
ing more than ten tonSh They were dragged down doping 
suruces of earth or stones, or simply earned on stretchers by metr 
muscle power. The steep dopes of the valleys rendered the task of 
transpurtadon more arduous than the imdulaling plains of Easter 
Island. 

In the Tonga archipelago there is a moDumenCal gateway, the 
Trilith, whose popularity rivals that of the Easter Island statues. 
The same pseudo-sdendHcr fantasies surround; tins monumeiiL, 
which has also been attributed m vanished eivilizadons. The date at 
which this gateway was erected is known, however* us well us the 
name of the chict who supervised the work, and the technique 
employed m its ennstruedon. Hie linld resting on tlie two pillars 
weighs fifteen tons. It was brought by boat from a ncighbouiiag 
island and then pushed up s hillock until h was level wiui the tops 
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of the two uprights. On reaching this height, it was dropped into 
the two mortices waiting to receive it. 

The logs which the Maoris took from the forests to fashion their 
dugout canoes often weighed much more than the Easter Island 
statues. The explanation the Easter Islanders gave a German lieut¬ 
enant of the manner in which the statues were transported along 
the slopes of the quarry, although unfortunately rather vague, is 
strikingly reminiscent of the method employed by the Maoris. 

The main difficulty was not how to shift the statue, but how to 
avoid breaking it in the process. It was this consideration that led 
Captain Vandesande of the ‘Mercator’ to choose a basalt statue, 
rather than a tufa bust, for the Musce du Cinquantenaire. 

Our informants believed that the statues were moved in a dream, 
thanks to the magic power of Tu‘u-ko-ihu. This miraculous ex¬ 
planation doubdess expresses the secret desire of those who were 
harnessed to the statues and dragged them across the stony soil of 
their island. It would, however, be a mistake to project into the 
midst of the Pacific the picture with which we are familiar in con¬ 
nexion with the construction of the Egyptian pyramids. The statues 
were not put in position by gangs of slaves, but by free men, happy 
to take part in an enterprise carried out for the greater glory of their 
family or tribe. We must imagine the joyous tumult of the festivals 
when thinking of this effort. The heads of lineages who wished 10 
raise a new bust on their ahu undoubtedly organized feasts that 
they prepared long beforehand. To this end, they extended the area 
of their fields and accumulated reserves by placing the products of 
land and sea under a tabu; in a word, they mobilized all their 
resources to pay for the anticipated aid. On the agreed day, groups 
of relatives and friends could be seen converging on the volcano. 
Fires were burning in the ovens, the feast hut was full of people. 
The guests harnessed themselves to the statue and strained their 
muscles to the sound of cries and spells recited by the priests to 
facilitate their task. A half-serious, half-humorous rivalry turned 
the undertaking into an immense pleasure party. These tufa giants 
were not shifted at one go: months, perhaps years, lay between the 
stages on their journey from the quarry to the west coast 
mausoleums. 

It is, however, odd that the Easter Islanders should not have been 
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able to give the missionaries information that would have dispelled 
the whole mystery. Why did the natives explain the transportation 
of the statues by myths, instead of giving us the technical details we 
expected from them? This is really puzzling, and one cannot help 
suspecting that the first missionaries were incurious and indifferent. 
The traditions are not entirely devoid of concrete details, however. 
They allude to the embankments and ramps by means of which the 
statues were brought to the level of the platform on which they 
were to be placed. One informant also spoke to us of wooden levers, 
crushed potatoes, and round stones which helped these heavy masses 
to slide dong. He also showed us a hill behind the Te-pito-to-kura 
ahu that was linked to the ahu by an earth-bank along which the 
Paro statue was moved. The cylinders of red tufa were rolled down 
an artificial slope built up of stones and boulders. The great volcano 
statues were erected by a roughly similar method. Behind some of 
them Mrs Routledge found the mound of stones that had supported 
them while they were being raised into a vertical position. 

If Easter Island traditions are vague and confused in'respect of 
the transportation of the statues, die situation is the same with 
regard to other aspects of the ancient culture. Although their grand¬ 
parents were still living in the Stone Age, none of the modern 
islanders will admit that the stone adze blades they find at every 
step could have been used to carve the wooden images. In their 
eagerness to adopt a new culture, they have rejected even the 
memory of the past. 

Our thirst for plausible explanations must not cause us to lose 
sight of the incredible difficulties the Easter Islanders overcame in 
order to transport their statues. Their magical interpretations be¬ 
come understandable when one sees Rikiriki ahu perched between 
a steep slope and a dizzy cliff! 

The presence of a soft, easily-cut tufa, with a tendency to harden 
when exposed to the air, certainly favoured the development of this 
statuary. On the other hand, the custom of raising images of the 
dead on the mausoleums is anterior to the discovery and coloniza¬ 
tion of the island. When the Easter Islanders immigrated to it they 
already possessed an artistic tradition that may have been limited to 
wood-carving. The absence of trees on the island on which chance 
had cast them compelled them to adapt their traditional techniques 
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to a diffcjTnt and more easily worked material- After some tentadve 
edortSt they sLicceedcd in evtalvin^ 3 new style thnt hcc:irnc fixed 
stiordy after its birth, it impres^d Itself upon tlicm so deeply that 
it became part of ihe melancholy landscape of the island. 

Quite recently an jVmcriEnn anthrnpolnj^stj Dr SahJins^ has 
drawn attendOD to social and cconoznk fsciLors tliat help us to 
imdcrstand the extraordinary flowering of Easter Island statuary. 
The Polync:sians who most doscly resemble the natives nf Easter 
bland in language and culture—tkat is to say, ilie natives of New 
Zealand^ Mangareva^ the Marquesas, and the Hawaiian Islands— 
had a stronglv stradfied scx^ial jstructureH Each of these societies coin- 
prised a whole gamut of groups and sulj-groups (known sdEmtihe- 
.illy aji ' mm.Tgcs') that were theoredcallv micrrckted and linked by 
raJ or fiedtluus gcncaloijicnl riesH The heads of these groups were 
more or less nobic according to die degrex: of ttieir reladunship with 
rhe senior branch, the direct issue of a common ancestor from 
whom was descended a chief or word Europeans have 

translated as 'kiJlg^ Corresponding to dils type uF stHijety was on 
economic sy^stera based on exchanges and spcctactdar di^tribudon of 
goods and food. The chiefs disposed of the production surplus, 
which they rcdisixibutcd in the shape of feasts nr payment tn groups 
of cT.-iftsmcn or gangs of labourers who^ on their in^truetions^ 
carried out Large-s^c undertakings xueh as the huilding of tiemplcs, 
the terracing of mountain slopes, the digging of canals, and the 
construction of large canucs for sailing on the high seas. Ccrtoiii 
collective enterpiises, such as fishingn were Hkeivise organised by 
the chiefs on the same basis. On Hawaii thou^nds of men might 
be emoloyctl sdmultanenudy on a common rask. Some occufiatlons 
Were tn^rcrogadve of socud groupii of whidi the chief become the 
ptron. Their services were piid for by gifts of food or other goods- 
The diicTs right nf distraint nn a pit of the poduciion stimulated 
the spirit of enterprise and communal effort widiin these sodedes. 

Everything we know about the sodal organization nf Easter 
Island suggests that the above sy^stem CKijttcd there in an almost 
identical snap. The chief s had, therefore, the means of mobUizing 
the memhers of their gremps and assignmg to them the tasks which 
they considered useful. Now, local conditions rendered these tasks 
much less numerous than in other islands. On Easter Island collcc- 
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live fiiihmg never accjuircd the impcrEancc it hud elsewhere, because 
of the absence of a reef or a lagoon that would have encouraged it; 
Lick of dmber reduced boat-ouilding to negligible proportions; 
ihcre were no foresee to clear; and atLempts to estahlisii an irrigation 
system were fruiiJess. Tlie Easter Islanders' spirit of enterprise 
therefore turned towards the only domain in which it was powihle 
fur them to expend their cnerg^^: the cult of the gods and the 
ancestors. The ddefs, who liad vast resources at their disposal, em¬ 
ployed them in mainiaimng and paying groups of craftsmen who 
canned statues to ornament the mausoJeums bdonging to the vancus 
lineages. Teams of considerable size could be mobilized to transport 
the statues and erect them on the 
This would CTspbin how so much effort could be concentrated on 
a single activity artd why monumenul sculpture made such strides. 
The latcer wa$ also favoured by the txistence on the island of such 
an easUy worked material .as tufa. Nar must considErations of the 
prestige and glory of ilic chiefs and their groups be forgotten. What 
we do not know is the jpart played by mt rdigious fcecor among 
the various motives behind the particular evolution of Polynesian 
art that took place on Ea:>tcr Island. 

One glnnce at the auarry leaves ihe impression of an abrupt cessa- 
tion of work. Nearly a mindrcd stahics have remained utmnished 
and others were abandoned at the moment of leaving the workshop. 
These signs of great activity coming to a suddeu halt inevitably 
suggest a cataclysm or a tragedy that threw the life of the island 
into confusion. The natives are sdil vaguely consduus that some 
disaster paralysed the army of sculpwrs* Their version of events 
runs as tuiJows; 

The sculptors of the quarry were by men who went fbfiing 
for them. One day these men went m Kikirimariu^ where they 
dived into an undersea cavity to catch a crayhsh, for it was there 
that ir dwelt with its body^ its tail and its claws. The divers 
returnetl to the Eurfioc and said: *This crav^fish cannot be caught, 
it h much too big/ Other meti dived in their fcurn„ but chev did 
not come back. Those who had discovered this ^eatcrayffsh left 
it and returned to the place where they usually fish, caught some 
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crayfish and distributed them among the sculptors. Then they set 
about knotting a large net for the enormous crayfish they had 
found. 

Six men and again six men perished because of this crayfish, 
this crayfish with the long tail. The fishermen went back to 
where it was. The people they met on the way said to them: ‘Six 
men and then another six men went in search of this crayfish and 
are dead.’ The fishermen replied: ‘Yes, but we shall kill the cray¬ 
fish.’ The three young men entered the sea and swam to a point 
above the cavity in which the crayfish dwelt. They spread their 
net and the youngest said: ‘I shall dive first, you will follow me 
and drive the crayfish into the net.’ The young man opened his 
net into which the others drove the crayfish. They took a firm 
grip on the net and pulled it up to the surface of the water. There 
were three of them, and the crayfish made four. As they landed 
on the beach they uttered a loud shout: ^Eeece, f^o tetu, te ura 
rarape nuiV [Eceee, how big it is, the crayfish with ^e long 
tail!] They took the crayfish, and everyone came to admire it. 
Then they slung it on their backs and carried it to the sculptors. 

The sculptors called an old sorceress and said to her: ‘Light the 
oven to cook the crayfish; how big it is, the crayfish with the long 
tail! ’ The old woman lit the fire and also put some potatoes to 
cook, which are good to eat with crayfish. Then she said to the 
men: ‘When everything is cooked take the food out of the oven, 
but leave some for me.’ ‘All right,’ said the sculptors. 

The old sorceress went to see her brother and stayed talking to 
him while the crayfish was cooking in the oven. When it was 
ready, the sculptors opened the oven and ate it all. They thought 
no more about the old woman and forgot her completely. They 
devoured the crayfish, distributed the scraps, and went back to 
work. The statue they were carving was called Tokanga. They 
had already finished the hands, the face and the neck, and were 
about to detach it from its matrix in order to take it to the Mat- 
airai ahu at Vinapu. 

The woman came back to the oven from which the great cray¬ 
fish had been taken out. There was nothing left but the shell. She 
cried out: ‘Where is my crayfish.?’ The men replied: ‘There is 
none left, it is finished. We forgot you and that is why there is 
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none left.* The old woman recited a spell. She said: ‘Statues that 
are upright, fall down! It is the fault of the great crayfish, of the 
crayfish with the long tail of which you left nothing for me. 
Never again shall you steal my food. Statues, remain still for 
ever.’ All the statues fell, for the sorceress’s bosom was full of 
anger. 

The quarry, struck by an interdict, remained under the sorceress’s 
spell. 

If, as we have every reason to suppose, manufacture of the statues 
was the concern of a guild of sculptors, a war of extermination or 
even an epidemic brought by some European ship would be enough 
to explain the desertion of the workshops. 

Another myth explains the overthrow of the Tonga-riki ahu 
statues. A magician, who had likewise been excluded from a ban¬ 
quet, caused them to fall down bv pushing with his foot the central 
beam of the hut in which he had received hospitality. 

If the cause of the cessation of work in the quarry has been for¬ 
gotten, the events leading to the destruction of the ahu statues still 
live in the memory of the natives. They know that most of them 
were thrown down during a series of inter-tribal wars waged at the 
end of the eighteenth or the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the west coast ahu were still 
surmounted by their statues, but Forster—and two years later, M. 
de Langle of tne La Perouse expedition—observed that in the south 
of the island several statues had been thrown down and that the 
platforms on which others stood were half in ruins. The busts 
round Hanga-roa Bay were knocked down before 1815. The statues 
of the neighbouring Tahai Bay were still upright in 1837, for 
Admiral Dupetit-Thouars perceived as he sailed past, ‘a platform 
on which were set four red statues, equidistant from one another, 
their summits covered with white stones or capitals of this colour.’ 
In 1866, when the missionaries settled on the island, there was no 
longer a single statue in position on any mausoleum. What had hap¬ 
pened during these thirty years? 

The folklore texts that were dictated to me were full of the 
memory of inter-tribal struggles waged before the arrival of the 
Whites. The victor satisfied his lust for destruction and humiliated 
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the vanquished by hurling down the statues on his ancestral mau¬ 
soleum. Such profanation provoked reprisals. Every turn of fortune 
brought with it fresh assaults upon the great silent images. Old men 
who died at the beginning of the present century told their grand¬ 
children that in the time of their fathers the island was filled with 
the crash of falling statues. One of them, who died in 1915, remem¬ 
bered that the Paro statue had been thrown to the ground when he 
was a child as the result of the following incident: a woman called 
Tupa-hotu had been killed and eaten by the Tu‘u people. Her son 
avenged her by hunting down in a cavern thirty people belonging 
to the district in which the outrage had been committed. Paro was 
the victim of this vendetta. Ropes were passed round his neck, and 
a band of warriors heaved the statue over on to its face. Tepano 
knew the name of the individual who decapitated the Papara ahu 
and the nature of the sickness with which he was afflicted because 
of his sacrilege. These conflicts were known as ‘the wars of the 
throwing down of the statues’. 

Violent as was the iconoclastic fury of this period, it merely 
completed the work of time and preceding generations. 


CHAPTER X 


Feasts 

The Hareauti—The feast of the boat 

The Easter Islanders seemed to me to be conscious of the mono¬ 
tony of their insular existence and sometimes to suffer under it. The 
excitement that seizes them every time an unexpected event occurs 
to disturb their tranquillity is doubtless a manifestation of their 
secret joy at the prospect of escaping from boredom, if only for a 
few instants. In days gone by, in ter-tribal wars gave spice to life by 
filling it with violent emotions. In peaceful periods frequent feasts 
provided the islanders with distractions of which their descendants 
are almost entirely deprived. They were no doubt organized by 
chiefs of lineages or extended families anxious to consolidate or 
enhance their prestige. One feast led to another, because the gifts 
received created an obligation to return them. The memory of these 
festivities, in which their ancestors competed in display and gener¬ 
osity, has been kept alive in the island’s traditiops; they are a sub¬ 
ject about which the old men like to talk at length to those who 
question them. 

In the Easter Island dialect, the word for a feast is l{oro. This is 
identical with the term employed in the old days to address one’s 
father or a man belonging to his generation. ‘O \oro ef my 
father, ’ they used to say. These words are not simply homonyms, 
but joined oy a semantic link, for a l^oro was more specifically a 
feast given by a young man in honour of his father or father-in-law. 
It was perhaps merely by extension of its original meaning that the 
word \oro came to be applied to every festival involving the distri¬ 
bution of food, as was notably the case when, after the harvest, a 
rich landowner organized celebrations for the friends and relatives 
who had lent him their assistance. Koro seem to have been especi¬ 
ally characterized by gifts of food. Potatoes, yams and other food¬ 
stuffs heaped on tresdes demonstrated the wedth and generosity of 
the person or persons giving the feast. This practice is found in 
almost identical forms among the Maori of New Zealand, whose 
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ciilniTf offers so many analogies with ihai: of the andcnr Easier 
Islanders. 

The festival known as paijia dotiLiless formed port d£ the cycle of 
mortuary^ ceremonies. U was organized in honour of a father, and 
perhaps also o£ a brother^ a few years after their death. The dead 
mao, whose vtreues were edebrat^, and whose spirit it was doubr 
less hoped to pacify j was represented by a sort of lay figure—a pmna 
— ^made of a frame of sticks and reeda covered with hark-doth. The 
head and limbs were constructed separately. Tufts of rushes took 
the place of Kair^ iLe cyc$ were represented by discs cut from the 
top of a skull, with black shells a? pupiU^ and shaded by eyebrow} 
of feathers^ Bbck paintiag from forehead to leet reproduc^l male 
tattooing* These effigies, which were seen by Gonzalei and La 
Forouse in tJic eighteenth century, iricaitunrd from nine to twelve 
feet. They stood behind the uAu on positions marked by circles of 
stones^ which may sril] be observed near imcient mausoleums. 

The organizer surrounded the effigy ividi ehickens and food, 
which he made ready co distribuxe according to die rules of a 
ceremonial whcs^c dctiils have unfonunately oeen lose He then 
climbed into the pains and addrc:i5cd to the gathering, through the 
hole cortespondmg 10 the mouthy a long speech glorifying the dead 
man's memory and extolling his own generosity. Moved by his 
pancgyricT the crowd burst into tears and intoni^ the ciijtomary 
funeral l.imentSp At a givea moment the orator thrust tus Jiand out 
of tJie effigy's mouth and displayed a cock that he held at arm's 
length. Tra'dirion has it that he bit its comb, but we do not know 
for what purpose* 

One 01 Gonzalez's lieutenants give} these effigies the name 
a word meankig * vengeance\ No doubt his informants 
wished to tell him that they were holding a ceremony in honour of 
a man who had been killcci in battle or in some other way^ and th^t 
they had simultaneous!V perfomied the rites of vengeance* 

Wliat was the signifreanco of properly so-called, that is to 
of feasts given in honour of 3. rdative who was suU alive? 
According to ffic sratemeots of present day Easter Islandcr-i, they 
were a public manifestation of respect for a father, a mother, a 
father-in-law or a mothcr-m-law. The obligacion to celebrate 
was not lost until the beginning of the century. When I asked Vjc^ 
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Coria RapshaJigo for (lE:tails of tliis ciirious custom she bur^it inco 
fcars^ because, as she cxplalDcd to me, my enquiry had icmjndcd 
her of tlic kpro which her brother had celebrated some twenty years 
ago—ia about 1915. This brodicr—whose memory 1 hn:d valuntaiiJy 
called ufH-hnd died at sea, and Victoria felt it right to pay him the 
tribute of Jicr tears. 

Anyone mcending to hold a kpro had to set to work wdJ in ad¬ 
vance in order to get together the three hundred fciwls reouired for 
tills ocremoDy. Nacurallj' his auVm, diat is. Ills brothers and cousins, 
helped him by bringing their quota. He also had to gather mgethei 
foodstuffs, either by extending his area of cultivation, or by caUmg 
on the good offices of his friends or relatives. Then be commis¬ 
sioned a chanter to coniposc chants for the occasion and have diem 
performed by 3 chorus of men and women. If he accepted tlie com^ 
mission, die choirmaster (Aa^Il) received a gift of an ovenful of 
foodp which sealed the cootract. 

On the day of titc feast, the food that had been accumiilatcd was 
Iicaped up on tresdes^ and the fowls were attached in gTOU|^ of ten 
to a core stretched berwem two stakes. The fowls provided by 
relatives, ried in the same way, formed a separate row, at right- 
angles to the first. 

The organizer of the feast anprcxichcd the maluha^ thflC the 
beneficiary of the feast—his father or fatlier-ln-law—and g^ive him 
a chicken. The motaha quickly handed St co a naember of his 
familv. Then he went up to the two rows of chickens^ untied diem, 
and distributed them among certain groups of relatives. Some o£ 
the chickens were presented to the brother, who threw 

tlicm on his back aud performed a dance. The mniuha also handed 
chickens to his wife for her to disiributc among lier tetadons. Those 
who received -a chicken immcdiatdy gave it away, SO that ihe fowls 
drciilated from one person to another. The ohlisatory nature of 
these e^^changR was expressed in the belief tiiat a chicken could not 
be eaten undT it hid changed hands five dmcSi 

ThtMc who had received presents had to return them on the 
occasion of another ^ smoner ar Later the man who liad 
ruined himself by his generosity was abJe to restock his farmyard 
with the gifts he received ici return- 

After these exchanges^ the ovens were npmed and the food taken 
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out and distributed among the guests. The motuha was obliged to 
offer two ovenfuls of food, one to the organizer of the feast, the 
other to his assistants. 

The feast was enlivened by songs and dances. Victoria Rapa- 
hango dictated to me the fragment of a text composed for her 
broker’s 

I o te \orongo mat net Here is the feast sung 

I Moana-vera-vera-ra-tahai, In Moana-vera-vera-ra-tahai, 

Rima turn, turu. Hands raising, raising. 

The celebration of a \oro flattered the vanity both of the organ- 
izer of the feast and its ^neficiary. The latter was its hero, but the 
former acquired prestige by displaying his generosity and wealth. 
If the father was satisfied with the homage paid him, he thanked 
his son by reciting the following verse ad nauseam in a sing¬ 
song voice: ‘O my son, you have given a great \oro for your 
father.* 

When the last potatoes had been eaten, the guests dispersed, 
praising the merits and filial piety of their host. 

The description of a Xpro I have given here will not satisfy ethno¬ 
graphers anxious for more information about the rules governing 
these distributions. The confused recollections of modern Easter 
Islanders give us a glimpse of a whole system of contractual gifts 
analogous to those described in connexion with other Pacific cul¬ 
tures. We catch a hint of psychological mechanisms at work among 
the ancient Easter Islanders identi^ with those which, among their 
distant relatives of Western Polynesia and the Maori, associate the 
distribution of gifts with notions of prestige and bestow on the fact 
of giving and receiving the character of an obligation that is not 
only social, but also mystical. 

The festivals called hareauti were held in autumn and winter. If 
our sources are to be believed, they were essentially profane in char¬ 
acter, for they were organized by individuals in whom ambition or 
vanity inspired the wish to increase their prestige by a display of 
generosity. 

Some time before the solemn day, a hut had to be erected in a 
suitable spot that served as a club, a dance hall, and a reception 
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room. The pol« that formed the skdeton of chc^c coiisiTucrions 
were carcfuJJy^ prestTved aitcr use. 

The young men and girls whose iinccs and diants, dong with a 
subscaadaJ banquet^ constitiited the principal atiracdon or the fes^ 
rivides^ needed in these long houses for several weeks befarchand 
In order to relicarsc. 

We have spoken of these enpyabic periods of residence in the 
feast huts during oiir discuastoii of the ycar$ of adole^ncr. The 
vounesiers obved, saniz and made their nm aequainta^nce with the 
d^hes of love* 

Tne indmacy was interrupted when the guests arrived on the 
agreed date and took thdr places in the house that liad been pre¬ 
pared for them. Greac importance Avas, of course:, attached co the 
prciaence of a chief, who added Lustre to die feast and ^jvc it a 
religious consecration. The tabus surrounding arif^i obliged the host 
ana hlS guests to observe certain rules of ceremoniaL Nothing un¬ 
clean must defile the interior of the hut, A story tdls of the indigna¬ 
tion of Tu^u-ko-ihu, who, finding a child's csaxmcut in a /^ofo 
hue, refused to cat the bananas ibat had been Offered him and 
immediately left a pbcc where his S^iCfcd person would h^vc been 
polluted. 

We will let Brother Eyraud, an cyc-wiuiicais, describe the rig our 
of n crotvd attending a \oro. 

Everyone mms up, [writes Eymud] in :ill his most precious 
things. On this occasion the most eccentric apparel makes its 
appearance. . . . They wear eveiyihing they can get hold of. 
People paint themsdves with CKtra care and call upon die services 
of a haiKl skilled in fixing colours and tracing capricious hues on 
the face. . . . On feast days on enormous roll of bark is inserted 
in the lobe of the ear. [The head-dresses were no less picture^UC. 
In addition to feather diadems, the missionary lists hats decorated 
with buttons, cabbashes, half a gourde and even a sea-bird 
whose opened carcase had been more or less thoroughly cleaned 
out. I 

On their great days, [write! Eyraud in the same letter] they 
dress, adorn and load themselves with everything that can some¬ 
how be attached to diem. 'Fhe man who has been able co get hold 
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dress puts on a dress; if he has two of them, he puts on two. 
The woman who can lay her hands on a pair of trousers, a waist¬ 
coat or an overcoat, decks herself out in them with all possible 
elegance. 

This grotesque display is one of the fruits of the island’s decad¬ 
ence. Once upon a time Ais same crowd, draped in red and yellow 
painted tapa cloaks, their bodies perfumed with turmeric, must 
nave oisplayed a genuine elegance. 

They get into two lines and sing.’ Such is the summary descrip- 
oon given by a witness of one of these hareauti. 

We know just as litde about the other festivals. The one called 
pul^e was simultaneously a game and a magical test. The children 
garnered handfuls of seaweed. They handed these to the adults, 
who threw them at the children while the latter ran away and tried 
to dodge them. Tho^ who were struck by a handful of seaweed 
were supposedly destined for a premature death. 

Kaunga is the name of a dance associated with a particular feast 
about which we know almost nothing. The young men and girls 
danced in Indian file, each girl preceded by a boy, on a narrow strip 
of ground paved with pebbles. The dancers held litde dance paddles 
that they mwed in time to the music as they advanced and retreated 
^acefully. The parents took no part in the ceremony, of which 
t^y were merely spectators. We were informed that many mar¬ 
riages were decided at this feast, for young men and girls made a 
great efiort to appear at their most elegant. 

The sailing ships Aat called at Easter Island, at long intervals in 
the course of the eight^nth and nineteenth centuries, made a deep 
impression on the natives. This is proved by the numerous depic- 
oons of s^lmg vessels painted on the stone slabs of the Orongo 
houses and in the cave of Ana-kai-tangata. * 

The activities fwstures and language of a ship’s crew, which the 
natives obsewd durmg these visits, became the theme of a panto¬ 
mime or ballet Aat was performed every year on a mound of earth 
{^miro^one— the earth ship’), representing the strangers’ vessel. 

1 he laa time this performance was given—twenty years ago—a 
gang of mataroa (sailors) hauled on imaginary ropes while the 
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captain^ acted by the catechist Timoteo Pakarati, gave the orders, 
cursing and spitting out his quid. 

The following is one of the songs composed on this occasion; it 
was also considered to have been an improvisation to welcome a 
man by the name of To‘orangi of the Eapaea lineage who came 
from Chile as a sailor: 


A To* or an gi a Eapaea e, 
A te \apu mat hit/a e, 
Ka ha\aava ro 
/ te \au\au hal^arava 
E To*orangi a Eapaea e, 
Ka ha\atata haro 
I te Xaukfiu ha\arava 
O To*orangi o te miro, 
Kahu a*ava. 


O To*orangi of Eapaea, 
He that comes from abroad. 
They are pushing fbru/ard 
The yards 

O To*orangi of Eapaea. 
They tilt 
The yards 

Of To*orangi*s ship. 

The sail is inflated. 


It is uncertain whether this feast perpetuates the memory of the 
visit of one of the great eighteenth-century navigators or is merdy 
a game inspired by more recent contacts with the whites. 

First Tepano told us the feast was an historical reconstruction of 
the acts of piracy committed by Poie; then he changed his mind and 
assiu-ed us that it commemorated the visit of Captain Cook. This 
latter interpretation, which was accepted by Mrs Routledge, is very 
doubtful. Why should the natives have commemorated Captain 
Cook’s landing rather than that of the navigators who preceded 
and followed him? Perhaps this pantomime dates no farmer back 
than the time of the whalers. 

However that may be, the game of the boat is not confined to 
Easter Island. During his captivity on Penrhyn, Lemont was a 
spectator at a theatrical performance in which the wreck of his own 
ship was enacted. 

The Feast of the Boat is no longer performed, but on the first day 
of the year the Easter Islanders dress in navy uniforms and go 
through actions imitating the manoeuvres of a ship’s crew. 


CHAPTER XI 


Poetry, Music and Dancing 

Life cannot li+"ivc Inclccrl diami wlicrii xht Lribe5 wcfC ai pcaccr 
FLshinj^ and work in the fields fllterriatcd mth the minor activities 
of everyday existence to create a calm and happy atmoaiphere- The 
Easter lidandcrs^ ancestors^ from the: fortunate islands of Central 
Polyneslip left tlicm a tradition of careless gaiety that has been 
transmitted to their hybrid descendants. These cmignintii also 
bequeathed to them a love of musk and an intense likin;? for fbc 
sound and savour of words. Here agairit Polynesian cuHure has 
affinities with that of Ancient Greece. 

The variation of sjlbbka and their unescpccted arrangement pos¬ 
sess puticular charm for tiie Polynesian car+ The Easter Islanders 
love to repeat a word whose dements seem to them to form a new 
and agreeable combination. This sensidveness to phonedc nuances 
is somedmes expressed in unforeseen ways^ Following a raid on the 
Islet of Maiodri, the people of Tu'u brought back siomc twenty 
carpscst which they lined up On the beach and distributed as meat 
to icir friends and reladonSn A chief named Ohotakatore, who liiid 
recogniErd among the dead an enemy called Hangamailii-tokeraUj 
saidi T want the body of this tnan with such a beautiful name/ 
When he was refused this favour^ Ohotakatorc betrayed his awn 
tribe. 

The smallest reefs, the slightest depressions m the ground, the 
most insignificant rocks, and even ccrtiiu valuable objects^ were 
individuaMTed by a proper naint. This practice allowed a storyteiltt 
to mbellish his tale with long lists of names that may seem mono¬ 
tonous to us, but which delighted his audience. Every movement of 
a hem about the island awarded the opportunity for an ifiter min - 
able redtatiod o£ proper aames^ for this itinerary was described in 
mUiuw detail. If the nero returned by the way he went, the list of 
the places he passed was repeated. 

In these Utde shut-in Polynesian worlds, every event became 
dgnificant and could provide material for a poetic composition. 
Brother Eyraud's sheep, which were stolen soon after his arrival 
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anJ cooked at tlic first opportuoitj^ were celebrated m a sliort poem 
suiig in all keys for months on end. The simllpox that decUnacK] 
the population became ilie subject of a $otig intended to enliven 
banquelii and set the yOUng people dancing- 

This musicn] and literary form lias not beea entirely lo 5 t» We 
coIlccKd 3 satirical improvmtion that Still enjoyed some popularity: 

Rahi io\€ vie a Artt msna-me- R^hi itole the anfe of Aru-mami- 

vic. 

Mojte^u'mpiu to\c mal ai At Mai ten he 

/ fr vk a Arii^munu-uic. The wife of Artt-mjiriti-me. 

The crew of the Chilean ship 'Araucano^ having proved less 
generous than that of the 'Baquedano', the natives gave vent to 
their resentment in the following chant: 

E r^J^era\e ie ArauhflnOj Tie ' Axaiicano^ Is had^ 

Tc ucAenehc te The ' Baquedano’ is good. 

The ancient bards established a scholarly classification of the 
clmntcd poems^ according to their character. The saered chants were 
hiSre-atu^l the warlike paean o te diat is, poems ^that 

incite to batde^; the songs called ci were generally satirical in intent 
and aimed chiefly at ail unfaithful woman or a girl who p.iid no 
attention to the love of some man. They were composed by special' 
ists, learned in secret by a chorus, and sung on a feast day^ to the 
great embarrassment of the ^sori they concerned. Lovers nlsn 
improvised songs in honour nf the beloved^ and if the words or the 
tune found favour^ they were mcorporated into the folklore of the 
island- A few poetic chants—unfortunare!y of recent date—are stiJl 
cxCant+ With me combined assistance of aur infurmaiits we were 
able to translate them—not always an c^sy matter^ because of the 
obscure allusions they conain. 

Here, first of a!l^ is a hincral lament: 

E haW tac \ava The stwhi^g tvoms 

E \ai^ai hpe ia Tau-maham Eat you, 0 Tau-mahani^ 

I £c ide hooai e. Womnn of high lineage, 

A w^oman of ihe Tupa-liotu tribe had been deserted by her hus¬ 
band, who repented his action and came back at nighty scratching 
at the door: 
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Tupa-hotu ral(cral(e. This tupa-hotu is bad. 

Toe tangitangi ril(irif^i I shall not shed a single tear for 

him. 

Hove e l^ioe e ne\ul{u mai nei It is perhaps a rat that scratches 
A /(pia o l(u tata hahphou mai Oh, it is he who has come 
a, bac\ . . . 


A young girl leaves her lover’s arms at dawn. He sings . . 


E Miru, a ivi rari i te hupe e, 

1 te hupe hau a Rano-aroi, 
Kae paf{apaf{a I topa ro ai 

Kit te roto tatau mahute 
Mo te nua hute pu\ao. 


O Miru ^rl, you are dampened 
to the bones by dew. 

By the dew of the Rano-aroi. 
You wont be dry when you go 
down to the shore 
To soa\ the paper mulberry 
To maf{e the cloth for the ribbon 
of your tofh\not. 


Another love poem is supposed to be recited by a girl whose 
younger sister loves the same man as she does: 


£ Mea, a tino mamahi rua e l(i 
te iti, \i te nui e. 

He tonga, te pua, repa hoa, 

Ka eo, ]{a eo, l^a \ava nei. 

He hora, te pua, repa hoa, 

Ka mariri mai to*ol{u aro nei, 
aue, aue. 

Ku mataXu mai a i te vie 
honui e. 

He te \ota\i mo haroa o te rei, 
o too rei mata nei. 

He tou taina, e Mea e. 


O Mea, for your body the little 
one and the big one are 
fighting. 

It is winter, my fnend, the 
flower gives off its perfume. 

The flower is very fragrant. 

It is summer, the flower, my 
friend. 

Is withered on my breast, alas, 
alas. 

The older woman is afraid. 

Here is the wreath to hang an 
ornament, the ornament is 
your face. 

O my Mother, O Mea. 


The following lines describe the efforts of a married woman shut 
up by her jealous husband and digging a way out with her hands, 
so that she can join her lover: 
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E manu e, /(a pari mat toto 
Hare \eri ena aal{u i te po, e 
Manu e, 

E au toe kfii i te l{umara 
O tau \orohua net Mae-te- 
renga. 


O Manu, my blood oozes 
When I dig under the house, 
O Manu, 

I do not eat the sweet potatoes 
Of this old man, Maea-te- 
renga. 


The ancient music of Easter Island has almost entirely disap¬ 
peared and been replaced by tunes from Tahiti and Chile. All that 
remains are descriptions, such as this one from Pierre Loti’s Reflets 
sur la sombre route \ 


They sing, the Maoris; they all sing beating their hands as if 
they were making a dance rhythm. The women utter notes as 
soft and fluty as mosc of birds. The men sometimes make small 
falsetto voices, thin, quavering, and shrill. Sometimes, they pro¬ 
duce cavernous sounds like the roars of enraged wild animals. 
Their music is made of short and jerky phrases, ending in gloomy 
vocalizations descending in minor tones. They seem to express 
the surprise of being alive and also the sadness of life. Notwith¬ 
standing, they sing in joy, in the childish joy of seeing us, in the 
pleasure of the small new things we bring them. 


Loti is not the only one to have been moved by these songs. Other 
voyagers have sought to put into words the impression they made 
up)on them. They were struck by the bass notes, by the umson, and 
by the range of Ac voices. The women knelt and accompanied Ac 
rhythm of Acir singing by sway mg Acir bodies and moving Aeir 
hands, as Aey still do m church. A chorus leader gave Ae key, to 
which all Ac singers tuned Acir voices. Thereupon, Ae song burst 
forA, pure and sonorous, and its sAring cadence set Ae dancers in 
motion. Sometimes Ac chorus was divided into two groups, each 
comprising a row of men {fere) and a row of women ifhi). They 
sung Ac verses alternately under Ac Arcction of Ac leader {hattC)y 
who stood in Ae centre and juggled wiA a ceremonial paddle {od). 

There is no Polynesian society in which dancing is not Ac fav¬ 
ourite pastime. It is still so on Easter Island, but fashions have 
changed and no one boAcrs about Ac ancient dances. What Ae 
young people want is a good gramophone wiA tangos, cuecas and 
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fox-trots. Then eyes begin to sWne and the vigour of these supple 
bodies is awakened. If anyone insists on seeing the dances of the 
past, a girl or young man will execute a dance on one foot without 
much skill or enthusiasm. Nevertheless, this hopping really is one 
of the indigenous dances of the island. In 1838, when the ‘Venus’, 
commanded by Admiral Dupetit-Thouars, put in at the island, a 
number of natives including one woman, came aboard. They 
danced a sort of minuet, hopping on one foot and induing in a 
highly expressive obscene dumb show. Balancing precariously on 
one leg, tney jerked the other to the rhythm of the song. 

The sacred dances were quite different in character. They were 
accompanied by chants celebrating the ancient heroes, the gods, 
work in the fields, and warlike expeditions. The rhythm was 
marked by a dancer who jumped up and down on a thin slab of 
stone covering a trench containing a calabash that acted as a sound 
box. This, together with sea shells, was the only musical instrument 
the ancient Easter Islanders possessed. The dance itself consisted of 
graceful, measured movements which the s^ctator to whom we 
owe this description compares with the evolutions of the geishas. 
There was no sudden gesture, no leaping, no extrava^nt pirouettes. 

These dances were in the purest Polynesian tradition, a tradition 
derived from South-East Asia. Neither this calm, nor this grace, 
nor these undulating movements were, however, manifest in the 
religious dances permrmed for us by Juan Tepano. Standing with 
bent knees, he twirled a double-ended dance paddle, while rocking 
from side to side like a bear. He told us that in the absence of a 
ceremonial paddle the dancers brandished wooden statuettes or 
mol(p (lizard figures). Some put them in their mouths, others stood 
them on their heads, or made obscene gestures with them, placing 
them between their legs or pressing them against their posteriors. 
In the general excitement, some dancers even pretended to spit on 
these sacred objects. 


CHAPTER XII 


The Mystery of the Tablets 

*Noj :irc nnthing but tlic knotted cords, SO vvrongly 
tailed “Origin^of-llie-word'', chat Serve oalv to relate whrtt 
is already known and sure powerless to impart fresh know¬ 
ledge - - 

(Segalcn: Ler Jmm^niariaux.) 

Dio THE ancient inhabitaJits of Easter Island have hieroglyphic 
script which, if deciphered, would disclose the mystjerics uf ibi past? 
First to grasp the fiill import of this t|ucsdon was Mod seigneur 
jaussen. Bishop of Tahiti. The newly-converted natives <3 the 
island bad sent him, as proof of their devotion, a long cord plaited 
from their hair and wound round an old piece of wood. The 
Bishop’s surprise whcn» upon easiially examiniitg the tnakcshift 
reel, he perceived that it Wiis covered with Httle figures all of the 
same height and carefully digned, can be imagined. Without a 
duubti these were hJcroglyphsl 

7*hc existence of signs engraved on wood that might be inter* 
preted as hieroglyphs had not endrdy escaped the attention of the 
missionaries who seeded on the island, Bromcr E%Tand mentions ia 
his first letter having seen tablets and staves covcrcxl with strange 
signs ia all the houses, but he adds that the natives attached no 
particular importance to them. 

Two years later^ while cut walkings Father Zuaibolim collected 
a worm-eaten fragmcni that a little boy had found on a rock. The 
following day, a native who had learned with what interest the 
Father had examined the charncters^ sold him a large tablet in a 
perfect state of preservation. Sudi were the circumstances ^iccom- 
panying the discovery of objects that were to become Easter Island's 
most unpenetrable mysiery. 

Twenty-one tablets, a staff, and three or four m-mjVo (breast 
plates) bearing a few rows of dgns eunstitute the total bcxly of 
'hieroglyphic^ texts known today. The most complete coUectioD, 
consisting of five specimens^ is preserved at Braine-le-Comte, Bel- 
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gium, in the Maison dcs Peres de Picpus. The British Museum pos¬ 
sesses one tablet of whose antiquity, if not authenticity, I was 
doubtful until I had an opportunity of examining it more closely, 
when my scepticism was dispelled. Two fine tablets brought back 
by W. J. Thomson in 1886 figure among the splendid Easter Island 
collections on show at the National Museum, Washington. Finally, 
we may mention the three examples that are the property of the 
Bishop Museum in Honolulu. The other tablets belong to the 
Museums of Berlin, Vienna, Leningrad, and Santiago, Chile. 

With a few exceptions the same engraved symbols recur, with 
numerous variations of detail, on the majority of these objects. They 
consist of representations of human beings, birds, fish, crustaceans, 
plants, ceremonial articles, and finally designs of purely geometrical 
character. The anthropomorphic figures are among the most 
numerous. All the signs, which are strongly stylized, must be the 
product of a long artistic tradition. A strange and disturbing sym¬ 
bolism is manifest in a number of figures combining the most dis¬ 
parate elements: human bodies ending in geometric patterns or {>ar- 
tially animal in form, triangles and lozenges embellished with ears, 
hands clinging to bars, and designs based on the vulva and other 
parts of the human body. All the symbols, whatever the object they 
represent, are the same height, so that a fish-hook or a breast-plate 
may be the same size as a human figure. A whole fantastic world 
seethes before our eyes as they run along these alternating rows of 
signs. From a purely technical, and even artistic, point of view we 
cannot but admire the quality of the incised work. In their masterly 
simplification, the designs have a vigour and lightness that makes 
one forget the heavy pressure the artist must have exerted on the 
wood in order to cut their grooved outlines with a shark’s tooth or 
an obsidian graver. Graphic art has rarely reached such a level of 
perfection in any primitive culture. 

The tablets Aemselves are simply flat boards, scarcely ever 
trimmed to a definite shape, because this would have reduced their 
surface area. The signs are incised on both sides of the tablets in 
regular longitudinal channels or flutes cut with a stone adze and 
separated by low ridges. The symbols, all of the same height, arc 
spaced out regularly within these grooves, and each row runs in the 
opposite direction to the one above and below it (the boustrophedon 
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system), so that the tablet has to be turned round at the end of each 
line in order to have the signs in their correct sequence. The tablets 
were ‘read* from left to right, beginning with the lowest line. It is 
possible that some chanters, like Metoro (of whom more later), did 
not trouble to turn the tablet round at the end of the row but read 
half the lines upside down, from right to left. 

These tablets are extremely valuable by virtue of their rarity, their 
artistic quality, and the mystery that surrounds them. Like every¬ 
thing else on Easter Island, they have acquired an excessive market 
price. The present-day natives have long sought to umtate them. A 
comparison between these fakes and the originals reveals the full 
mastery of the ancient engravers, for modern unitators have striven 
in vain to reproduce the regularity and elegance of their antique 
models. The imperfection of their handiwork has not, however, 
prevented them from doing profitable business with it. During the 
last few years the forgers have considerably improved their tech¬ 
nique, and if they had not hit on the tiresome idea of engraving 
their signs on stones they might easily have duped the most wide¬ 
awake and experienced obscr\'ers. 

On leaving France we were commissioned to try, by all the 
means in our power, to obtain at least one tablet. We had no great 
hope of success, but nevertheless we offered a reward of i,ooo pesos 
to anyone who reported the existence of a genuine specimen; we 
could not foretell the price we might have to pay for the object 
itself. This promise caused a great stir amongst the native popula¬ 
tion. Numerous individuals began to dream of caverns and tablets. 
Every day some one came to tell us that the hiding-place of one or 
more of these articles had been supernaturally revealed to him 
during the night. The treasures generally lay m inaccessible grottoes 
where no one, however great his cupidity, would risk going to look 
for them. We did, however, attempt to explore one of these caves. 
Tepano assured us that during his youth an old man confided in 
him the whereabouts of a cavern in which precious objects had 
been hidden. Since he seemed determined to undertake the search 
despite our scepticism, we decided to join in. We took careful bear¬ 
ings and sighted the cave below Tepeu ahu, half-way down the cliff. 
The descent, down crumbling and slippery rocks, was not without 
danger. The black reef bristling with sharp edges lowered threaten- 
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ingly right below us, as we tried to reach the grotto containing the 
objects we coveted. The cavity was low and not very deep, and we 
had to crawl on all fours. There were no tablets, but we did dis¬ 
cover some fragments of bone and fish-hooks left there by fishermen 
who had sheltered in the cave in days gone by. This setfiack did not 
discourage Tepano. A grotto higher up the cliff immediately be¬ 
came the exact spot he had been told about. The dangers of the 
climb increased our scepticism, and we entrusted to Tepano’s son 
the task of dissipating his father’s illusions. This was the only 
opportunity we had of checking the allegedly precise information 
concerning the whereabouts of treasure, which we received continu¬ 
ously. The experience was too discouraging for us to risk our men’s 
lives in other enterprises of the same nature. 

In the absence of tablets, we collected a few traditions about those 
who had engraved and used them. Most of their information was 
given us by Charlie Teao. He was not an ‘ancient’ and possessed 
no other authority than that of being the nephew of Te Haha, an 
old man whom Mrs Roudedge had known in 1914 and who had 
studied in his youth at the school of the priesdy caste. 

Knowledge of the tablets, Teao told us, was the prerogative of a 
class of chanters or reciters called tangata rongorongo. They be¬ 
longed to noble families and many of them were related to the 
king. They knew by heart the genealogies, the hymns and the oral 
traditions of the island, which they taught their pupils in special 
huts. They also instructed them in ^e engraving of the tablet signs, 
first on the leaves and trunks of banana palms, then on boards. 
Wood, being so rare, could only be entrusted to those who had 
acquired adequate proficiency. The system of writing was not 
explained until the students’ memories had been perfectly trained. 
During their first years at school they had to learn by heart chants 
that they recited while making string-figures, each of which corre¬ 
sponded to a particular chant. These chants dealt with all the 
circumstances of life, love and death. A great number of them were 
spells that had the power to save people in danger and to multiply 
plants and animals. Others were panegyrics addressed to chiefs on 
solemn occasions. 

The disciples of the tangata rongorongo were often their own 
sons or specially gifted children of wealthy families. On arriving at 
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the school in the morning, they replied to their teacher’s greeting 
with a joyous \o J{oe a. Then they squatted behind a flat stone that 
served as a desk and sharpened their styles of frigate-bird’s bone. 
An assistant counted the children to make sure none was playing 
truant. 

King Nga'ara took an interest in these schools. He often came to 
inspect them and enjoyed reciting poems himself, swaying from 
one side to the other. He was strict about exa m inations, but when 
children failed all the blame fell on their masters. 

Every year there was a sort of op>en competition between the most 
famous tangata rongorongo. These bardic gatherings were the 
occasion for great inter-tribal feasts, the attraction of which was so 
great that in time of war they induced a general truce. The King 
organized the competition and contributed to the splendour of the 
feast by generous issues of food. The Miru and the tribes related to 
them helped the King to accumulate the necessary quantity of food¬ 
stuffs. The bards and their pupils arrived, each carrying one or two 
tablets. Those who were too young to take part in the competition 
stood in front of the King in garlands of featiiers. Each bard recited 
in turn, and those who made mistakes were held up to ridicule by 
the crowd. The gibes caused some injured vanity and led to quarrels 
that the King was quick to pacify. The feast ended with a harangue 
from the King, who exhorted the tangata rongorongo to greater 
perfection and urged them to preserve the sacred hymns faithfully 
so as to transmit them to future generations. 

Te Haha’s recollections, handed on by his nephew, related to the 
reign of King Nga‘ara, who, it seems, was a scholar and man of 
letters. It must not be concluded from this that all the kings took 
an equal interest in literature. When Nga‘ara died he was borne to 
his last resting-place on a bier made of tablets, that were buried 
with him. 

Many details in Charlie’s account undoubtedly contain a core of 
truth. Its general accuracy is guaranteed by Te Haha’s own story as 
recorded by Mrs Routledge. But it is to be feared that some of his 
recollections are interwoven with memories of the Mission school. 

This intrusive European element must not lead us to reject these 
traditions entirely. The college of the tangata rongorongo, their 
teaching, and their competitions recur among the Polynesians of 
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Mangriffv.i and the M^qucsas. Tht suhutia o'pno (Murque^an pos- 
wtscs. ndther the r oor xhe ng sounds) were die Cribc‘$ bards 
aod protessiond chanters. Like tlicir £asi;er Island colleagues, diey 
rook pare in rnceiii:ig;& which the psalmodists of all die groups 
attended lu order DO display the power o£ their memories. Those 
whose memories proved to be famng lost the tight to their tide, 
amidst the caloiMs and sarcasms o£ weir At h-Iangareva 

the Lingaia rungofOngO were members of a priestly caste ' charged 
with the rrliginus dumts and stories". Father Lival, who refers to 
them frequendy, adds that they were recruited from the country’s 
nobility^ During religious ceremunies tliey formed a sort of chorus 
which intoncfl the chants appropriate to the dTctimstantxrs. One is 
inevitably reminded of Easter Idand on reading sentences like thi^^ 
in Father Laval^s chronidc: *As they w^enl along, the rongorongo 
mtoned chants acoumpanied by drumming, and one of them led the 
way carrying a spear m fronr of him and reddng his 
There are two striking details in this sentence: the spear carried by 
the leader, which rra^s the staif sometimes borne hy the Easter 
Island TtmgurotigPi and die word equivalent to die Easter r4i'Uj 
which will be discussed shortly. 

The only original dement the Easter Island liards can claim to 
have introduced wa$ dieir tablets covered with signs. If these sym¬ 
bols were really the diaractcts of a scrips die Easter Islanders 
would have crossed the frontier which, in many people's opinionp 
divides the primitive wnrld from tlie dvilized. But did these tablets 
in fact bear teats? lu the letter already referred to. Brother Eyraud 
speaks of tablets and stones covered with * hicrnglyphii; rigns’. The 
name given to these tablets, \aAau rungQrQffgOj suggests that the 
smves were the original form of these accessories employed by die 
chanters. This wOfd has been incorrectly translated as "intelligent 
wtx>d\ 'talking wood^^ in point of fret, doc^ not nctean 

* wood ^ bur 'staff % ' stem' or " stick \ The proper transbdon of this 
Lerm is, therefore^ "rcdiing staff' or "chanters staff. This is un¬ 
doubtedly the right name for the qdindrical rod preserved in die 
Santiago NaturaJHistoiy Museum, Chile, wliich measures four feet 
in length bv two feet four inches in diameter and is cumpktdy 
covered with signs* If the tablets were originally {oAau or staved 
the resemblance between our Eiister Island rongarongo and those of 
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Mangarcva and the Marquesas would be even greater^ for the latter 
tie%Tr recited LheLf chaats without their ccremojiial iJlaves^ with 
which they beat dme, Bui here the paralld stops^ for there is na 
tradidon -of symboLs having been engraved on the sticks anywhere 
outside Easter Island. 

Tc Haha and other old people asserted that there were different 
kinds of tablets^ One type^ the q re were war charms 

tliat helped to defeat llic enemyj but this name h possibly that of a 
particular cablet containing prayers to the god Rorai-hova. 

The tablets were cxtreuiely sacred objects surrounded by tabus- 
Teao was convinced that the signs could kill at a distance. The 
magician had only to prouoLincc an incantation over a tablet to 
cause one ur other of tlic animals depicted on It to come fortli. The 
symbol freed from the material entered the victim and brought 
aiKkut his deaths Something uf the fear Inspired by the tablets has 
survived. Some years ago a native named Riroko found a fragment 
of a tablet: from that moment on he lost all his children, one after 
the other^ as well as other members of his family. I It only escaped 
from the maleficent spell emanating from the tablet by burning it- 

Certain tablets could become instruments of vengeance in the 
hands of priests assisting f amilies of which some rnembef s had been 
murdereef. Others ensured the fertility of the helds and were C3£- 
hibiled during feasts. 

This sanctity did not extend to an inferior type of tablet called 
£a^u. The nature of ta'u is hanl m discern from the scanty informal 
tion we possess. Like Mrs Koudedge^ I was told daat diese tablets 
contained a list of exploits accom^ished by an individual whose 
memofv was celebrated bv his son in a solemn feasL But apart from 
this, 1 was unable to ahtain any defraite facts on the subject, and it 
is better to admit our ignorance than repeat idle charter. 

Some tablets may contain gciic.iIogicaI lists of chiefs. The objec¬ 
tions I had expensed against tliis view no longer appear to me 
entirely valid Since in a recent pper two Russian scholars^ N. A. 
Butinov and Y. V, Knnro^v, Imve pointed Out that On A tablet, 
now In Sautiago de Cliile, there is a row of signs which seems to 
correspond to a shon g?^eaiogy. 

This is about all the information we were able to obtain from Our 
informants. It does not go far towards helping us solve the problem. 
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The discovery of a system of writing in an island already famous 
for its monuments might have been expected to arouse general 
curiosity. Nothing could be more surprising than the indifference 
of scholars in the face of this revelation. Not tliat they have been 
short of hypotheses; but the trouble of interpreting these documents 
with the help of the natives has been left to amateurs who had little 
time or training for the task. The whole question would have been 
completely clarified if investigators had tackled its patiently and 
without preconceived ideas at a time when information was still 
available. Despite the present difficulties, we can obtain valuable 
pointers from the attitude of natives who were invited to ‘ read the 
tablets. 

Efforts to extract an explanation of the tablets from the Easter 
Islanders were considered fruitless by the few enquirers who made 
them. None the less, one exceedingly important fact emerges from 
these abortive endeavours; the mechanism of reading seems to have 
been unknown to all the individuals who offered to decipher the 
‘script*. Placed in front of a tablet, they intoned chants without 
even trying to spell out the characters. The first attempt at decipher¬ 
ing was undertaken by Father Zumbohm. He brought together 
several learned islanders and questioned them on the meaning of 
the signs. The moment they saw the tablet they began to intone a 
hynm, which they continued until disagreement broke out and 
some exclaimed: ‘No, it doesn’t go like that’. Differences of opinion 
between the chanters were so great that the discouraged missionary 
abandoned all hope of learning anything from them. 

Monscigneur Jaussen proved more persevering. He had learned 
that among the Easter Island emigres working on the Brander 
plantations in Tahiti was one, named Metoro, who had studied 
under a famous master. One can feel in the Bishop’s story the 
emotion that seized him when Metoro, holding the tablet in his 
hands, turned it this way and that and then broke into a chant. 
Metoro ‘read* the tablet from left to right and then from right to 
left, not troubling to turn it round so as to have the signs in their 
normal position. Jaussen took down the text that was recited to 
him, and the manuscript was recently published. If it is translated, 
and each section of the sentence related to the corresponding sym¬ 
bols, it may be seen that what Monseigneur Jaussen took for a 
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hymn was merely an incoherent succession of brief descriptions of 
the signs his informant had before his eyes. ‘This is a bird, an open 
hand, a hunting-spear . . was what Metoro chanted and Mon- 
seigneur Jaussen painstakingly took down. He had got out of the 
difficulty by intoning a description of the symbols. Monscignei^ 
}aussen*s attempt was conducted with patience and in a systematic 
spirit. It might have been successful if he, like all those after hirn 
who sought information from the natives, had not been handi¬ 
capped by the preconceived idea that the tablets were the equivalent 
of our books. 

Quarrels, harsh words and unjust treatment resulted on other 
occasions from this obstinate desire to have the tablets ‘read’ by 
people for whom the connexion between these objects and the 
island’s oral literature was undoubtedly of a quite different nature. 
The case of Mr Croft affords a good example. This American had 
found among the Easter Islanders working on the Papeete planta¬ 
tions an individual who, he was told, was able tp decipher the 
tablets. He immediately invited him to come along next Sunday 
and demonstrate his knowledge, placing in front of him a photo¬ 
graph of one of these tablets. The native, after glancing at the 
photograph, intoned a chant that Croft took down verbatim. Croft 
subsequently lost his sheet of paper and asked the native to run 
over the text again another Sunday. He obtained a new version 
that seemed to him different from the first, though he could not be 
sure; the same informant was summoned a third time for a fresh 
reading. Meanwhile, Croft had found the missing page and, com¬ 
paring it with the other two texts, found that none of them coin¬ 
cided. Without hinting at this, he asked to hear the contents of the 
tablet once again. His doubts were confirmed: the new text bore no 
resemblance to the preceding ones. This was too much for Mr Croft’s 
patience. He pointed out to the poor Easter Islander that identical 
symbols could not change their meaning according to the Sunday. 
He was so convinced of this that he sent his informant packing. 

Thomson, the paymaster on an American man-of-war, was a 
man of alert and curious mind, but he evinced the same lack of 
discernment. During his visit to Easter Island in 1886, he met an 
old man named Ure Vaeiko who had studied the tablet signs in his 
youth and was acquainted with the oral traditions of his ancestors. 
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Thami^Dii purchased two new tablfCi imd was cxtrcincly Anxious to 
till VC tlicto Luterpreted. Unfortunaticlyt Urc Vaeiko, who had 
become ^ good Catholic^ did not want to cndang&c hia eternal jialva- 
tion by this mamentaxy rctuiD to pagiliilisiia,. Fearing he might Stic- 
curnb to ilie tempting oilers made to himj he deoamped. Thomson 
cook advantage of a stormy night lu ruu hina to groiind in the hue 
where he had taken refuge. Tliere he flattered his vanity aud made 
him recount ancienc legends^ while plying him witli little glasses of 
ispirit?- Feeling at the tup ot his form, Urc Vaeiko lost his rears con^ 
cerning the next world and made no difficult)' about ^reading', not 
“the tablets themsclves^^ihat would ha^'c been a mortal stn^-bsit the 
photographs oF them bdungiag tO the good Bishop cf Tahiti, Mon- 
seieneuj Jaussen, He recognised them ny certain details and reeled 
On the contents from one end to the other w^ithont the slightest 
hesitation. Those who were watching observed that he paid no heed 
to the number of symbols in each line. Worse still, he did not even 
fiodce when the pnotograpb he was supposed to U "reading' wp 
fcmoved and replaced by another. He was still going strong, reat- 
ing hymns and legends^ when he was brutally accused df fraud 
Sadly out of countenance, he launched into explanations that 
Thomson docs not seem to have properly understood f 

There h something pathedc about these misundtrstAudings aris¬ 
ing from the encounter of two meutaUtics operating on different 
planes. It would be ludicrous to believe, like these enquirers, that 
the natives Intended systematically to deceive them. They were not 
ignewant people, as the few facts we know about them show. The 
responiibility for these lo$t opportunities lies entirely with the 
Europeans. 

In 19T4T when Mrs Routlcdge mede a last attempt to consult onil 
tradition, it was too bte. Old Tomenikn, who could have enlight¬ 
ened her, died in the Icpcr-cnlony a fortnight after a ccjiiver^lion 
in the course of which he had murmured the bst verses of a chant 
ind drawn a few symbols with a irEunhling tiBud. This inquiry 
conducted in cxirtmij oevcrtlieless resulted in a gihn for science- 
Like all the ocher Easter Islanders who had been subjected to the 
test of reading, old Tomenlka was Invited to give a dcmonstraition 
of his knowlrage. He drew noughts and deks on a piece of paper 
and recited a chant. He was given Rome sheets of paper on which he 
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drew svnritrols* some of wHich were signs from chc tihlcts. VViiea he 
was 3SKcd to read thern, he repC^ited pnrt of the ^aiiic chant the 
previous da>', the fign$ liktviiig c^ikcji ilic drks. Croups 

of fotir or five words corresponded to each symbol. From iliis Mrs 
Rontlcdgc righlty coEnduded that ‘the dgns were not tt> huU, now 
at any rate, connected with particular words\ Thus our b$r hope of 
Ifamiag the real meaning of the tablets vaxushed for ever. The 
gluriouB Eimsct Mrs Ruutledge cells us she admired after Jeaving 
Tomenika announced the deep night that was falling on the 
Lsland's past. 

1 q 3932 the Question of the ckihccxicc of aj3 Easter Island script 
took an unexpected and sensational turn- No new key had been 
found for the dedphering of the tablets, but it seemed as though 
the mvstcry surrounding their origin had been bnaJly di$p<^cd 
and dtat light had been cast on the distant tdEnsdes of Asiatic 
dvilization? with the cultures of Polyncaa. In a communicatjoa 
presented to the Academic dcs Insmpdons ct Belles-Lettres, a 
Hungarian linguist^ Guillaume dc Hevesy, drew the attention of 
tile learned world to remarkable frmUaiities between the signs cm 
the Easter Island tablets and those of a srill undcciphered script 
recently discovered in the Indus Valley at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro- With a few exceptions, die concordance Mtween a hundred 
hieroglyphs or pictugrams taken from the Indus seals and a hun¬ 
dred symbols from the Easter Island tablets appeared eompleie and 
undeniable. Only the logieal condusioos Implied by this correlation 
came up against serious didiculties that had to bc elimiiuitied before 
the relationship between the two scripts could be accepted as a 
sdentific facL 

The following, in bdet, are the main objections char immediately 
spring to min e! when we consider the implications of dc Hevesy’s 
discovery. The Indus dvilizatioaj contemporary with that of 
Sumer, reached its heighL between the end of the fourth and the 
middle of the third milienniuin b.c. The civilization of Easter Isbtid 
began its decline at rhe middle of last century and has drawn out its 
agony to the pr>Knt day. Some miles separate the %"olcanocs 

of Easter Island from the muddy banks of Uie Indus. EcLwcxn diem 
stretuhes the mass of the Indian $ub-condnent, the idands of Inda 
ncsia, and vast expanses of ocean. Furthermore, the two dviliza- 
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lions have almost nothinj^ sn ccjmnion: ibc people of the Indus lived 
in girnr rntinnaJJy planned cities wiih iHc ertrVtest kiiejwii sewetapr 
systEm. Tiicy knew how to weavc^, were :Lcquaintcd wth menih 
liargyr smd vifctt fint-ratc ptuttcrs. They possessed nufncroiis ciuines 
lie ajitincibK travelled in carts, and entertained cammerdd relations 
with the towns of Mesopotamia. The cidzcLis of Mohenjo tiara, 
proud of their dty, rheir biiilclingSj their arts, and their many tech¬ 
niques, would have tr-eated as savages the EaF^tcr IsJandurs who, only 
vesterday, were living th tho Stone Age, carving statues of n mont^ 
tenons imlformhy in the tufa of their vok-auiocs, dwelling in 
wretched reed huts and ^ worst of all—intiulgiiig in cannibalism, 
in spilt of all these differences^ die sophisticate peoples of the 
Induf and the 'primitive^ natives oE the Polynesian Ultima Thule 
are supposed to have shared that marvellous instrument which 
appeared so btc in the history of eivilization—a sysieiit of writing. 

A new' mvsftery was therefore born from the sum of all these 
coniTadictiems. To diminish the distance in time and sjjace separat 
ing liic two striptSp de H^vesy put forward die hypothesis that the 
Easter tablets were perhaps relics thousands of years old, which the 
ifllamricrs' anccsioTs brought to the island. In support of this supposi¬ 
tion he cites a vague tradition, colleeted by Thomson, to the effect 
that flom-matij'aj the discoverer of the islculdp brought with him 
tiTt\'-sevcn tablets. According to this view* the tablets tluir have 
come down to us and are now owned by several museums might 
have been part of thia original collection, if this were so* they 
would have been just as mystifying m the Easter Islanders nf last 
century as they arc in us. 1 shall take the opportunity later of giving 
my opinion as to the credibility of the aecaiU of the tales and 
Ic^nds that constitute the island's folklore. If we are to accept 
cverv dement of the Hotu-matu'a legend as an artide cf faith 1 
shalf claim equal rights hvr the version that speaks of * P^fwx books' 
allegedly contained in Hotu mawb's luggage. From this it appears 
that the ancient Easter Islanders did not have recourse to wooden 
tablets to write the texts of their trEiditions until Inter, when they 
had run out of paper. Let us recall here that Hotu-matu^a plays in 
the Tslnnd^s legendary history the role of a culture hero, and tJiat he 
is creditDil not only with the introduction of cultivated pl^ts— 
which b doubtlcM perfectly true—but also with the fnuntSirinn of 
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most of its insiinitinnA. It is tlicrcfocc nntiiral that sioryteUcfs shoulcl 
accord him the hoUDur o£ KiiviDg brouj^hi die first tilblcts with him. 
There h j wide gulf between this vague mythical tradidoii and iht 
poiStbLiity^ th:it the wooden tablets could have been preserved for 
countless centuries^ hi tlie course of which tlicif possessors ploughed 
tile sciis and engaged hi savage battles. tJoW many Tablets mu^t 
have been burnt m the huts lisat were set on fire during the wars 
hr tween tribes and lineages! in point of fact, ail those excint were 
engraved on Easter hbnd at a cornpamtively recent date. Prewf of 
this has been furnished by dc H-^vesy himscif. He had hoped that a 
microscopic analysisof the tablets^ wood, by enabling the tree from 
which it W3$ Taken to be jdcntiiicd, would furnisb a vali^lc pointer 
to the origin of these objects. T he resuks of this investigation were 
disappuindrig. Ajuong the tahlrta whose authendcixy is beyond 
CjUcsbont three were cut in wood that is foreign to the ishuid— 
Fraxiniif ejrce/jfor (ash) and iatifhija. One large tablet 

in the Rraine Ic-CotvHc collection, measuring thirty seven by four 
inches, is edied the ^Oar’ because it is accually engraved on a 
European ash wood oar- It cannot, therefore, date from before 172a. 
For other tablets tlic natives have used the indigenous wrihmirc. 

To dissociaiG tlie tablets and the signs that cover them from the 
coGiItty of £a$Kr island culture, to see in, them anything hut tlic 
products of a local art, one must be blind to the lessons of ^^vlc and 
deaf to die lesdmony of the nadves thcmiclvEs. The Easter Islanders 
have never ceased to assert—and the first statements were made by 
those who were still acquainted with their ancient tradidnns—that 
the tablets were engraved and used by bards, the rangorongo Or 
tangata rongorongo^ The last of these lived in the mnetcenth cen¬ 
tury and the names of smiic of them are sdJl known today,^ The 
symbols themselves reflect the agriaifoiral and gcograuhiod en^ 
viroiunent of the inland, depicting animals and plants belonging 10 
the local fauna and flora. Tliey portray the sliehdy styh^rd oudinc 
of adzes, dance paddles^ pectorals {rci-mir^, wooden pendants 
fishrhooks and oilier objetts of which specimens have 
been collccled at a rctent period and which may be admired in tlie 
show-eases of numcrou$ museums. At out point, Hevesy believed 
he had identified nmnng these signs representations of elephants 
and munkeys. These samples of the Indian fauna arc* in fact, only 
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a btidly drawn bird with a long beak and a bird-man. If any doubt 
rcnwina that the tablets were incised by Easier Island hands, at 
should be dispelled by the fact that the British Museum povicpis a 
wtjoden rei-ntiro —one uf the most typical ornaments in the £ast^ 
ailtiirc—which bears a long 'inscription' in eharacters ideatical in 
every way with those of the tnbkts. 

Finally—the last arFUjrient""ihe petTOglyphs discovered by out 
CKpcdiriun and published by Lavacnerv We drawings which, in 
style and mihjcct'maticr, arc related to tfae 'hieroglyphs^ and testily 
to" the existence on die island of a graphic art that reaciied its highest 
level on the tablets. 

The relationship between die graphic system of the Indus and 
that of Easter Island has been accepted as irrefutable by several 
scholars, including Professors Langdon and Rivet* Others have 
Teserved judgment or been openly scepdcaL The most meritorious 
effort linallv to solve die problem oE the origin of the Easter script 
b contained in a monograph, Dltr OitmnschcArifi^ published m 
1958 by the Viennese scholar Robert von ricine^Geldcm, who has 
brought to bear on this problem all the resources □£ an mcompar- 
able erudition and an ingenious mind. 

Hcinc-Geldcrn considers any direct llUatJOU between the two 
scripts extremely doubtfuh for the number of rigns that arc differ^ 
ecit U much greater fhan the number of diosc that resemble one 
another. The similarities between the two sy'stems represent, in his 
opinion, wrvi^^als from an earlier xtage of this scripL 

Heine-Geldem's arehacolugical reiicarclies had led him to pbce 
the origin of Polynesian civilization in China. It wn$ therefore very 
natural tharhe should ask himself whether a knowledge of wanting 
might not have reached the Polynesians from this source. On com¬ 
paring the Indus and Easter Island symbols with those of the 
andent Chinese civilization known tons from instaaprions on dwells 
and bones and g^ing back to the second miJleiiniujii b.c., he found 
that these three scripB did indeed share certam signs in common— 
notably ten anthropomorphic Chinese signs^ which he believed he 
^uld also identify in the other two s}'swms ^sce Fig, 4). These 
resemblances, according to Hcinc-Gcldcrni, :ilsn extend to the mean¬ 
ing -af the symbols in so far as tlicy arc known to us. Thus three 
wavy parallel lines that meant "water’ in ancient China signiHcd 
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'raiD/ or Vave" on Easier island. The Chinese expressed the Ida 
of 'circle' or ^cncLrdc^ by -i symbol shaped like the figure eighty 
which suggested to the Easter Idaodcr^ * enclosure' and 'enclosed 
The Easter sign for * earth ^ is very similar to, if net identical with, 
a variant of Se Chinese symbol for ‘muunLaiir. It h a pky that 
Hcinc-CcJdcm confiFied hini&elC to these three examplc$+ A more 
e.TCensivc list of parallels on these liocs would have greatly strength¬ 
ened his thesis^ ii the interpretations o£ the Easter signs, wideh rest 
on the authority of Metoro, arc correcc. 

Despite these corteUdons, Heine-Gcldcm dues nut irEitn a direct 
hliation between the Chinese script uuii that of Easter Idaod, but 
derives the latter from a Sooihcro Chinese script related to that 
used in China proper during the Shang-yin dyuasEy and no doubt 
dating from the same period. Hcine-Gelderci goes ou to suppose 
chat mere existed in Central Asia or Iran a system of writing that 
was the parent of those we know by the Indus Valley seals, the 
Honan shells and bone Eagments, and the Easter Island tablets. 

Heine-Gclderu explains the diffusion of this script over such great 
distances by the migraden of a people who,, about one thousand 
years before our era» set out tn settle die Pacific Elands and intro¬ 
duced into them xkitls and an art of which Certain vesdges have 
survived down to the present day. Among these he dngl« out the 
Easter script, the peculiar artistic style of the Marquesas, certain 
types of axe, and the syistem of rewoning time by decades tliaC 
seems to have existed on Easter Eland, if we can believe the state- 
merits of Mrs Routledgc*s informant on thiy point. Hcinc-Cddem 
is the first to admit that these ^survivals—important aii they are in 
his eyes—arc not very numerous. If die andent civilization borne 
by the first emigrants from the Asian continent i.s not better pre- 
:servcd^ this is because it was submerged by the invasioa of the 
Polynesians properly so-called, who tnust have occupied die Padfk 
islands in about looo a.d. The destniedon of the aristocracy and the 
priesdy caste, which alone possessed ihc secret of the script, would 
explain the btrer's disappc-aranoe everywhere in Polynesia except 
Easter Island, where it was saved by a lortunatc chance. The catas¬ 
trophes that desoendad on the Easter Islanders bst eenturv' give us 
an idea of the way in which an art or science that is the prerogactve 
of a restricted class or guild may disappear in a few years. 

G* 
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H-cine-Ckldcm hus not coulmed Ki^ in vcstigu Lions to tlic tua- 
tincnr of Asi.i, Boldly tiking up u ^ugge^tion made by Professor 
Hofnbo^d^ he demonstrated prallels Dcrween the E^jjicr Island 
51^5 and chose of a pictography still in use among the Cuna Indians 
ot the Panama fsthmus. lis existence has been revealed to the 
learned world by Erbnd Nordrnskiold^ who has published fine 
Specimens of the picturc-wddng cmpltyycd by nirdidnc-mcn to ' 
memorise: inearitadons. Each mcdidne-niiin has his own picto¬ 
graphy^ but there Js none die less sufficient resemblance between 
the designs they draw co allow us to speak of a system and a styhstic 
tradition. HumbosteJ was struck* above aIJ» by iht likeness bet^veen 
many of these pictograms and the idcogr.'ims of the ancient Chinese 
script Hcinc-Geldetrt^s attentioD was ciught priinardy by the 
atfiidtics of the Cuna drawings with the Easier signs^ It cannot be 
denied that the presence in Panama of a three-thousand-year-old 
ryslem of picture writing, whose place of origin is across the cHitan 
in China* would set a problem the solution of which would not be 
easy even for the most audacious diffusionist. Heine-Geldern ad¬ 
vances the hypothesis that the relation dtip bcLwocn these three 
Scripts is due either to an influence exercised by East Polynesian 
culture on Central America* or cu the three scripcs having a common 
origin, which could only lie in China. 

Among die many attempts TO trace the Origin of tile Easter 
Idand *gl^hs' an imporlant pbcc must be reairvcd for a smdv by 
Professor G- H, R* von Koem^swald, whose sensational discovmes 
of fossil men have rendered him jt*^dy famous. 

Convinced that Indonesia has too often been neglected in Poly¬ 
nesian research, he published a Series of patterns embroidered on 
clolli from Sumatra that showed the closest possible andogy with 
the Easter signs. Basing his hypothesis on this and other paraUds* 
the learned prehistorian suggcsis the possibility of a migration 
which* starting from Sumatr,i and passing through Java, reached 
Hawaii on the one hand and laster Island on the other. 

An Argentirijan* Professor Jorf Imbelloni, has recendy published 
a study of the Easter Island tablets Lhat etmtHbutes few original 
elements to the snliirioa of the problem, with the exception of a nrvv 
parallel he draws between a dozen Easter Island symbols and char¬ 
acters belonging to a Brahmi script (third century b.c.) that occtits 
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on itwcriptions found in chc cavts of Ceylon. He also points out 
the rexmbbnce betwe^rn the symbols on the tablets and oeruin 
in the script of the Ltilo oi SzechucRp and draws atienrion to 
the characters of the syllabary used on Wolcai—an island in the 
Caroline ArchJpcla|50“whn5c ori^ns arc obscure add which tnay 
very well be mcieiy a am pi invented on the spot under the tollucncc 
of Malay, Indian, or even European writing. On the basis of these 
rather vague comparisons LmbcUnni elaims to be able to dcmoiis- 
tmte the phases cf an * Indo Pacific graphic system^ 

One of the most striking difFcrcnces between the IiiduA Valley 
and Chinese on the one hand, and those of Easter Island oO 
the other, lies in the way they arc drawn^ While the former arc 
linear and schcmaricj the latrer arc formed by a double line boundr 
ing a silhouette^ In other wurtb, the Easter symbols are more reah 
iitic than those of the other scripts. From this it has b«n deduced 
that they represent an earlier system of writing than that disclosed 
by the Indus scalit [mbcllom dues noL Lake tills view. He gets round 
the dilllculty by tlie hypothesis of a Vejuvcnadoii of the Ea^r 
Island 5cripCj wnich was originally linear but which, after penetrat¬ 
ing the Oceanic world, underwent a plastic InLerpretution dumin- 
ated by the bird mvtli'. In otlier words, this stvlistic translormadon 
w^as due to the bird cult in Oceania. Such methods of interptetation 
:cret to say the least* puzzling. 

Tliese* in broad outUnCi. arc the e?t pi ana don a put forward bv the 
adherents of diHusiontsm. A book addressed to die general reader 
is no place for long sciennfic discussions^ and I must therefore con- 
tine myself to general objections rather than an examination of 
details^ Moteuver, I could not follow Hejne-Geldcrii into die 
dnmain of Asian archaeology, which is not my field of w'ork* and I 
leave it to others to say whether his hypotheses cuueeming the 
origin of the Indus Valley and Chinese ^ipts is La line with 
present knowledge. 

To LFegiui with a geneml comment: the subjKtive dement in 
these comparisons must not be overlooked. The corfdations that 
struck Hcinc-Geldcrn would certainly not have caught my atten¬ 
tion^ but I repeat that we are dealing here wjLh a personal factor 
that eludes the sciendhc yardsdefc. Furthennore, the pfoblon set by 
die identity' that seems to exist between the symbols of these differ- 
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cat sysicms of writing docs not appear to me insuperable, lx has 
been claimed that the important thing is the fact nf the similarity, 
nut its explanation. Alas, I am not so sure. If we sup|X>be, with 
Hcme-Gcidern, that these three scripts are derived from a common 
source^ after which each one evolved in a distinct direction, it is 
difficult to understand why ccrUkin compudlf: or simple signs 
remained unchanged for hve to six thousand years while so many 
ethers were modified or lost. Even admitting the force of habit, 
such a stability in an ideographic or even pictographic ^ipt would 
be a strange phenomenon demandmg an explanadon. It is not for 
ui. to provide iL 

My disagreement with Hcvesy and Heine-Gcldern is based, 
above all, on a question of method and also on a different concep¬ 
tion of the nature and development of cultures. Thus I should have 
wished, before undertaking a comparison between the Easter island 
signs and those of other scripts, to classift' all the ^^mbols occurring 
on the tahletSp Anyone who examines the available documents on 
the Easier Island script aitentivdy will see that the same signs are 
by no means always ^awn in the same way and that they are far 
from showing the urufurmity of our printed characters. It is hard to 
believe that any particular change of meaning was expressed by the 
presence of an arm or leg, the position of the head^ or the shape of 
a hand, [f the same variL£tit>n:i occurred with some frequrncy, of 
course, wt could condder them separate pictegrams or idetigmms, 
but can we say that this is the case? Different signs are frequendy 
joined together, perhaps witliout any alteration in the meaning of 
the individual symbols so combined^ Comporisems between anthro¬ 
pomorphic symbols arc not without danger. There is dwavs the 
risk that more or less stylized represents lions of the hiimna figure 
may create die illusion o£ a simUatily between pictOgraplilc sy^stems 
that have nothing to do with one another. Corrclatioos of tins sort 
arc foolhardy even when ihe figure is depicted holding something 
in its hand^ especially if ive do not know what this object is. The 
fact that there arc men holding sticks, weapans, or other instru¬ 
ments on both the Indus Valley seals and the Easter Island tablets 
does not seem to rnc a very decisive piece of evidence on whidi in 
assert n link, even if indirect, between two cultures that arc utcerlv 
different from so many points of view. 
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My doubts :ire b;i,scd on the resrnibJ^tce^ I have noted between ^ 
the ^itcr si^ns and dte geometric modfs and anthropomorphic or 
zoomorphic hgtircs diat abound m numerous ancient and modern 
pictograpbicSd Tt is nor nnly the Cnnn Indiana who draw symbols 
resembling tlio^ of Easter Island, but also the QuechiLa and 
Aymara Indians of the Andes, who have adopted a picture-writing 
that helps diem memorize Catholic pray era. la one to eonform to 
the comparadvc method described al^ve and trace a Link between 
Easter Island and the Andean Indians, simply because k occurred 
to diem m the Last century, Lo invent images to correspond to the 
words of the Catholic prayers? What are wc to say of the ideo- 
graphic or syllabic senpts devised by several tribes—Eskimocs^ 
Bamuin Negroes* Vai* for example—which also employ symbols 
whocse et^uivalents are to be found on the tablets? We ^ow that 
these senpts were created by men who, unable to read and write 
themselves, knew that other peoples transmitted words by means of 
signs. 

The scientist's whole attitude towards the affinity of eultmej 
separated by space and dme depends in the last analysis on his 
conception of culture and man's in vend ve faculty* Since 1 myself 
bclcing to that group of anthropologists which is devoted to the 
study of the rccTprocal influences cultures cjccrcise upon one anothcTi 
I think 1 am in a poddon to grasp the sLgrdiicuticc of the invcstig;a- 
cions carried out by the 'historical schoor and 1 know the part it 
has played in twentieth century anthropology; but I believe it has 
sometimes exceeded the bounds of prudence and forgotten that a 
culture is not composed exclusively of features that combine and 
disperse preti)' well at random ► Every^ element a culcure borrows is 
in^^rateil into a structure ihat modiiics it and is modiEcd by it. 
Tnmtunon$ that are pure survivals without fuocdoaol value arc an 
exception. Primitive man* like modern man* though he abo 
depends on exlcmal stimuli to transform his culture, is not incap¬ 
able of innovating. Culmres sometimes change rapidly develop 
a great creative force iu domains that suddenly assume particular 
importance in the eyes of a group. We know the part pbyed by 
sacred chants* magica.1 incantations and genealogies in miO$c, if not 
oIL Polynesian societies. Voyagers and missionaries have reponed 
the value the priests attached to exactitude In red taboo* lest the 
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Fig. 4. Similar symbols in the Indus script: (a) on the Easter Island 
tablets; (b) in the most ancient forms of Chinese writing according 
to Hcine-Gcldern. Die Osterinselschrift^ Anthropos, Vol. 33, 

page 873. 

slightest mistake might destroy all the efficacy of a long ceremony. 
In many islands the priests or the chanters, who were the deposit¬ 
aries of this oral literature, have utilized mnemotechnical methods 
that we shall enumerate farther on. Was it beyond the creative 
genius of the Easter Islanders to invent a pictography that does not 
seem to have differed essentially from systems devised by other 
groups at approximately the same cultural level as the Polynesians? 

To my way of thinking, it is impossible to consider the problem 
of the origin of the tablets as solved. It seems to me that other 
proofs, obtained by a more rigorously scientific method, are neces¬ 
sary before a verdict can be pronounced in favour of Hevesy’s and 
Hcine-Geldern’s conclusions, attractive though they are. 
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Must we then, after so many setbacks, abandon all hope of getting 
to know more about the tablets? Not at all, though it must be 
admitted that the data on which we can draw for a solution of the 
problem arc scanty. 

Polynesian dialects make extensive use of the duplication of 
words to add intensity to the expression of an idea or to indicate 
plurality. The famous chants recited by the rongorongo are gener¬ 
ally interminable poems abounding in repetitions and enumera¬ 
tions. In addition, every sentence in the Polynesian dialects contains 
a large number of particles indicating movement, position and other 
relationships. If the signs correspond to a syllabic or alphabetic 
system we ought to find the same sequences of symbols continually 




Fig. 5. Sequences of identical signs in row i of tablet 
Aruku-kurenga. 

recurring wherever the same words or sounds were repeated in the 
text. The decipherer’s first task is therefore to extract these groups 
of identical signs. An analysis of two tablets which I undertook was 
not encouraging though I was able to find a few rows of identical 
symbols. 

I do agree with Heine-Geldcrn on one important point. The 
signs on the tablets are too uniform and too conventionalized to be 
entirely comparable with the designs that occur in the pictographs 
of other peoples. The Ojibway or Cuna Indians, who draw figures 
to evoke a sentence or passage in an incantation, enjoy greater free¬ 
dom of expression than the Easter Island scribe. 

When we are endeavouring to decipher an unknown script, the 
first thing to do is to classify and count the signs. This I have tried 
to do with the tablet known as Aruku-kurenga. Out of a total of 
960 symbols the image of the sooty tern—symbolizing the god 
Makemakc—is repeated 183 times. Nearly a fifth of the tablet is, 
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therefore^ covered bv 0. single sign. An iadividoiil widi a lozenge 
fur a head \s pcprpdumi ninety-four Depict! pits of hmnan 

beings and bir^ represent about une-third of die symbols. This 
proportion does not scent to favour the hypothesU oi a sylbbic or 
alphabetic script. 

Despite die conveational character of the signs, the Easter Island 
scripi none the less bears m affinity to primitive pictographies by 
virtue of the number of reallsdc nepresentarionSj such as human 
figures^ blrdsj turdcij crabs, ardfacts and so un. The symbok we 
designate gcomcmc may possibly depict objects we can no longer 
identify. There is nu reason, a przuri^ why each character in this 
sysEcjn of wrtdng should not be assodaied with a line of poetry or 
even a whole verse. To read the tablet the bard would have to know 
the Itxl o£ die rhant by hearty and the s^nlc piirpoK* of the signs 
would be to save him from lapses of memory diui would be con¬ 
sidered verj' bad omens. In this case* the Easter Island tablets may 
be regarded a mncmotcchnic insiTumcnt for the use of the rangth 
roFtgOf dte Polynesian bards. Analogies with other dvili^tions sup¬ 
port this interpretation. The Ojibway lEidians* for cKampIe^ draw 
hgures and symbols on strips of hark, the nght of which arouse 
assodadons with the sentences or verses of the spells they are redt- 
ing- Picture writing i$ not always simply an wd to memory, how¬ 
ever i it also possesses an intrinsic magic power calculated to enhance 
the efficacy of the words. 

There is one fact which has not sufficiently stmek those who 
have studied the tablets and of which great account fihouid be taken 
in interpredng themn Whatever the slmpc and size of these: pieces 
of wood, they are invariably covered with signs on both sides, with¬ 
out the slightest space being wasted. The tablets are of vaKous and 
largely fortuitous shapes. ll the sum total of the signs corres[xindcd 
to a tcKt of predetermined length, they would not invariably extend 
over bodi sides, not excepting the bcvclkd edges. Are w'e to credit 
the scribe with a miraculous insdnet that led him always to choose 
a piece of wood whose dimensions exaedy coincide with the length 
of his KXt? When the symbols are mcised in a cylindrical staff, 
tlicy run all round the circumference with our anything to show 
where the inscription begins or ends^ k is as if the scribe had been 
determined to engrave as many signs on the wood as possible. Such 
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:in giiri ifl hard to rc;coiidl,e with ch^ hypothesis that thc$< signs arc 
tile characters of a scripL 

The Dumber of symbols on ttic large tablets far exceeds the kti^ 
of ordinary- Polynesia chants, if wc accept the idea that each sign 
corresponds EO a verse or a b3r4 It may be objected that each tablet 
conmius several chants; buc^ in that why arc rJicy not separ¬ 
ated by a space or a coDVCDtional sign f hy does the text appear so 
continuous that even faults in the wood have been covered with 
signs P This creates an added difficult)^ for the senpt hypothesis. All 
the same, unless we deny the authority and unanimity of traditions, 
the tablets were associated with literary pieces* What was the nature 
of this link between the chants and the tabJcLs? 

l*he Maori orators and redters added emphasis to their wurds by 
the manipulation of a finely e^raved club held in itic hands. The 
genealogists made use of a staff marked with notches representi ng 
die aizeestorS- This aid to memory was really a useless accessory^ 
because the reciter knew his list oj ancestors off by heart; but die 
staff enabled him to give the audience a concrete image of the 
generations of ancestors ► The priests of Tabjri and the Tuamotus 
symbolized the UturgicaJ poeuvs by a st^ff or an object of plaiwd 
straw„ whid] tlicy deposiEed OD the altar after finishing the chant it 
lepreseoted. I'hesc few examples reveal a tendency to create con¬ 
crete representations of jcacred poems and Other literary pieces. The 
Marc|ucsaii banis (vnt/ono) u$cd XO associate their liturgical poems 
with objects which, although very different to look at, were of the 
same order ns the rest: these wcie little bags of plaited coconut fibre 
from whleb hung knotted cords. The exact significance of the bags 
is not dcoTp but the kriois arc said lo have fiilfillcd die same func^ 
don as the notchcfs on the h'iaorl staves and to have been aids tn the 
memoricii o£ the reciters of genealogies. The redtation o£ a list of 
ancestors was generally preceded by a lengthjr enumeration of ab- 
stract notions, gods and natural elcmcnr$ which, by uniting, pro¬ 
duced the world and ultimately the first humans. Tilts part of the 
genealogy—the rumu, or root—wO^ syrabolically rcnrcRcjitcd by 
the fibre 'bundle' or Lag* There would have been notliing mystcri- 
ous about theie bundles if they had beeu solely aids to memory; but 
they were material representations of the chants relating to the 
genealogies. Of what use can these strange balls of string have been 
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to the bard? Some informants gave us to understand that each verse 
of the poems corresponded to a knot, but this is far from having 
been the case with all bundles. One of them was described as a 
‘receptacle* containing the chants. The bard held it in his hand and 
asked his auditors which hymn they wished to hear. He then in¬ 
toned the chant requested, without letting go of the bundle. These 
objects so fully represented the concrete form of the chants that they 
were solemnly presented to the young men after their initiation into 
tribal folklore. Thus the Marquesas, whose culture offers so many 
analogies with that of Easter Island, furnishes a complex of facts 
and ideas that perhaps provides the key to the riddle of the tablets. 

I therefore advance the following provisional interpretation of the 
mystery of the tablets: The rongorongo or Easter Island bards used 
staves (\ohau) to augment the effects of their recitations. On these 
staves they engraved sacred symbols. These symbols, like the 
notches on the staves of the Maori orators, may originally have been 
aids to memory; later the decorative or mystic aspect of the symbols 
gained over their pictographic significance. The tendency arose to 
multiply them haphazard on the staves or tablets carried by the 
bards. We may suppose that the signs were arbitrarily associated 
with the chants, each symbol representing a significant word, a 
phrase, a sentence, or even a verse. The custom of chanting a poem 
while looking at a figure has not entirely disappeared from Easter 
Island. After producing a cat’s-cradle, the player recites a poem that 
is often interpolated in a story. The solution to the problem is 
possibly suggested by the remark of one informant: ‘Our ancestors 
recited poems for tablets covered with images; we, in our ignorance, 
recite them for the string-figures.* 

I have given my own interpretation of the significance of the 
tablets. It will certainly have to be revised when Dr Th. S. Barthel 
publishes his book Grundlagen zur Entzifferung dcr OsterinseU 
schrift. In a letter which I received just before sending this book to 
the press, Dr Barthel informed me that he had arrived at conclu¬ 
sions which differ in many respects from mine. One must await the 
publication of his book before passing any judgement on these, but 
Dr Barthel’s hypotheses concerning the nature of the Easter Island 
script are certainly of great interest and may be the key to the 
riddle. 
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I am most grateful to Dr Barthel for permission to summarize 
the result of his painstaking investigations. Dr Barthel thinks that 
Easter Island writing can be defined as a conventional system of 
recording communicable traditions. It uses a limited fund of 
graphic elements which can be increased remarkably by means of 
further combinations following strict rules. The Easter Island script 
is more evolved than mere pictography and contains ideograms 
with fixed and variable meanings, different levels of symbolization 
and word-signs which can be used for noting names, in rebus- 
fashion for homonyms. This system cannot render a spoken 
sentence completely with all its grammatical particles, but it may 
defined as ‘embryo writing’. The scribe had to choose the main 
ideas before expressing them in a sort of telegraphic style. Thus the 
tablets consisted of different groups of ‘catch-words which con¬ 
veyed a clear and definite meaning. Such ‘condensed texts accom¬ 
plished a mnemonic function, but the system itself cannot be 
equated with other mnemonic devices. The principles of text-con¬ 
densation and partial phonetic indications made understanding 
difficult, but not impossible. 

There are often strange coincidences in discoveries. In recent 
years Russian scientists (B. Kudriatsev, A. Olderogge, N. A. 
Butinov and Y. V. Knorozov) have also endeavoured to unravel the 
secret of the tablets. They have now arrived at important conclu¬ 
sions which were brought to my attention a few weeks after I 
became acquainted with Dr Barthel’s research. The Russian scholars 
have discovered that several rows of signs in different tablets were 
identical, and they have listed many recurrent combinations of two 
or more signs which seem to correspond to words or sentences. 
Professor Olderogge believes that the Easter Island script had 
already reached a stage of development comparable to early Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyphics. Some signs seem to be ideograms, accom{>ani^ 
by a key sign, while others appear to have a phonetic value which 
is also determined by a key sign. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Easter Island Myths and Legends 

During OUR stay at Anakena, Tepano dictated to us the legendary 
history of his people. He felt inspired by the royal mausoleums and 
he enjoyed having only to stretch out his arm to show us Ac spot 
where the events in his story actually happened. His memory was 
not always reliable. He hesitated over some proper names and for¬ 
got a few details; but he had a surprisingly clear recollection of Ac 
main facts. He apologized for his lapses and in Ae evening, when 
our sessions of inquiry were over, he used to walk away Aoughtful 
and downcast at having left us only an imperfect picture of his 
ancestors’ exploits. iTepano loved Aese legendary tales; he believed 
in Aem and noAing seemed to him too miraculous or exaggerated. 
Forestalling our scepticism, he exclaimed frequently: ‘The people 
of Ae old days knew more Aan we and Aey had much more 
mana^ 

I hope Ais English translation may have retained someAing of 
Ae simple pungency of Ac original text, stripped of its tedious 
repetitions. The reader must visualize great fields of stones, a fire- 
blackened shore, green hills in Ae distance, and Ae sea, Aat old 
friend of Ae Polynesians, whose winds and waves carried Ae first 
men to Ac strand on which we were listening to Aeir story. Here 
it is: 

The land of our faAers was a great island to Ae west called Marac- 
renga. The climate was warm and many trees grew Aere, of which 
our ancestors made large boats or gaAered togeAer to build Acm- 
selves houses. In spite of Ae shade, people were sometimes killed 
by Ae heat. 

Hotu-matu‘a was a chief of this island, but he was forced to leave 
it after a quarrel wiA his broAer Te Ira-ka-tea. We do not know 
Ac cause of this Aspute, which provoked a war between Ae two 
chiefs. AnoAer story is also told. Hotu-matu‘a’s broAer was in love 
wiA a woman whom Ae aril{i Oroi wished to marry. The young 
woman, hesitating between Ae two, promised Oroi she would be 
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his if he walked round the island without stopping to rest or sleep. 
Oroi submitted to this test, but meanwhile the girl ran away with 
Hotu-matu‘a’s brother. There was war between the tribe of Oroi 
and the tribe of Hotu-matu‘a. Oroi being the stronger, Hotu-matu‘a 
was obliged to set out in search of new lands in order to escape 
death or dishonour. 

There was in the island a certain Hau-maka, who had tattooed 
King Hotu-matu‘a. Hau-maka had a dream: his soul journeyed 
across the sea to an island where there were holes [craters] and fine 
beaches. Six men had landed there at the same time. 

Hotu-matu‘a understood that Hau-maka’s dream was a promise. 
He chose six men, gave them a canoe, and told them to sail straight 
ahead until they reached the land Hau-maka’s soul had seen. As 
they moved away from the shore the King called after them: ‘Go 
and look for a fine beach where the King can setde.’ 

The crossing was quick and fair. The six men came in sight of 
Easter Island and when they saw the crater of the Rano-raraku they 
cried out: ‘There is Hau-maka’s hole.’ This was the first name of 
the volcano. They sailed round the island looking for the beach the 
King had told them to find. 

Our beaches are small and littered with rocks; nevertheless, every 
time they caught sight of a beach, one of the six men called out: 
‘Let us stop here. There is the beach for King Hotu-matu‘a’; but 
the pilot said: ‘No, this beach is not worthy of a king.’ They 
doubled Poike headland and came to Anakena, where we arc 
now. When they saw this fine stretch of sand in front of them, 
and this calm green water, they all stood up and said: ‘Here is 
the beach of which Hau-maka dreamed and where our King will 
live.’ They turned the prow of their canoe towards it and dis¬ 
embarked. 

A large turde lay asleep on the beach. They wanted to turn it 
over on its back, but it seriously injured one of the young men with 
one of its feet. His companions picked him up and carried him into 
the Ihu-arero cave. They remained there three days caring for him. 
Then they remembered Hotu-matu‘a’s order and wished to go to 
the west coast of the island to meet him. They did not know what 
to do with the injured man, but were ashamed to leave him all by 
himself. They piled up five heaps of stones in front of the cave and 
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ordered thcni lo $pe^k on their behalf every dme their compaDion 
called thcm» Then they Icft- 

No suoner lisid they restthed Mataveri iJiajj they saw Hoiii- 
matu*a*s dooUc canoe approaching^ die ^horc. The King dicuieJ to 
them: *Whnt is this cutintry lilted^ ' It IS a bad country,* replied thr 
young men, *dic tarOs are smotherrd hy weeds, and it's no good 
pulling them up, they grow again/ Tlieu 1-lotu-imiu‘a uiterod u 
curw: ‘Bad counby^ you diaJJ be good at low ridc^ but the high 
tide diail kdJ alJ of you/ We do new know what HotU-matu'a 
meant by these words. Seme rhink that this malcdkcion was ad 
dreitscd to M.irac-rcnga, wiiieh vanished benenth rhe sea. [n any 
ease, die young man, frightened by these words, tried out: 'Why 
did you say these things, Horu-Maiu'a, are you not afraid iha.t your 
word^ may bring us bad luek?^ 

Tiien Holu-imtu'a cut the ropes joining the two boats, lie told 
Tu^u ko-ihii to sail along the nnrthern coast and he himself set off 
inwards the Ninth. The two boats reached An^ikcna the ^mc 
dmc. SeiuDg dial Tu'u ko-ihu's VkmC w,^s gaining on hixOp lloru- 
matu'a stood up in the prow of his cLunoc and cried: ^ Paddles, do 
not rhmst.^ Such was tiie power of his j^j 4 reLf thni Tu^u-ko-ihii's 
boat liaised and Hotu matu'a was the first to land on die sands of 
Anakena. At that moment lie heard a moan: his wife had been 
seized with the pains of childbirth. He immediately called Chief 
Tu'u-ko-ihn. who mme and reedved u male child whose navel cord 
he cut according to the rites and for whom he recited a charm; tlie 
charm glorifying the power of young chief5 whcti tlicy come into 
the wnrkl to carry on the lineage of the gods- Wtuk Tu'u-ko-ihu 
was receiving the vouog prince, his own wife broughr into the 
world ^ daughter^ Princess Avarcipua. 

The same day, all die peopEc who had come in the canoes dis¬ 
embarked. 'Phey unloaded the plants nnd animals they had with 
them* These plants were taros^ yams^ sugar^nes, bananas, n and 
rhen all the trees that have disappeiircd—suth as hibi^us and 
miro. As for the animals, only the chickens and mts had survived. 
I iotu-matilda had set out with several iithcr species, but these did 
nm eoiiie to the isJand until the white men brought them later. 

Oroi—the same who had made war on Honumatu'a—w^as among 
ihow W'ho landed. He left the boat at night, for he had vovaged 
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sccrcdy to take his revenge. For a long time Oroi wandered about 
the island until the day when he saw Hotu-matu‘a’s sons resting in 
the sun lying on their bellies. As they had swum a great deal for 
their pleasure, they were sleeping. Oroi went up to them and killed 
them by sticking a crayfish’s tail into their behinds. 

In the evening, Hotu-matu‘a, seeing that his sons did not return, 
went to look for them. He found their bodies on the beach. He 
examined them closely and said: ‘O Oroi, you have crossed the seas 
to continue your war, for I recognize your hand! ’ And the King 
wept bitterly over his children. 

A year passed. Hotu-matu‘a had travelled over the whole island, 
inspecting the new villages, taking part in the feasts, and teaching 
the people the sacred chants of their ancestors. Oroi followed him 
everywhere, seeking an opportunity of killing him. He had plaited 
a rope and stretched it across the IGng’s path, but the King saw it 
and stepped over it. Oroi pulled the rope, but he could not make 
the King fall. Hotu>matu‘a said to himself: ‘O Oroi, the day will 
come when you will die by my hand!’ 

When Hotu-matu‘a was passing Hanga-te-tenga, Oroi stretched 
his rope across the path as usual. The King pretended to be caught 
and fell in the grass. Oroi leapt upon him to kill him, but as he 
leant forward Hotu-matu‘a sprang up and split his skull with his 
club. This was how Oroi perished, who had been a chief on Marae- 
renga. His body was placed in an oven, but his flesh, being a chief’s, 
could not be cooked. It was taken to an ahu that still bears his 
name. 

When he was old, Hotu-matu‘a divided the island among his 
children. Each of them became the ancestor of a tribe. After carry¬ 
ing out this partition, Hotu-matu*a went to the Rano-kao volcano. 
He ascended to the summit of the crater and sat down on the rocks 
facing the west, looking towards his fatherland, Marac-renga. He 
called upon four gods that lived in the land of his birth; ‘Kuihi, 
Kuaha, Tongau, Opapaku,’ he said, ‘the time has come to make 
the cock crow.’ The cock of Marac-renga crowed and his crowing 
was heard across the sea. The hour of his death had come. Hotu- 
naatu'a turned to his sons and said: ‘Take me back.’ They carried 
him into his hut, where he passed away. His body was buried in an 
ahu at Akahanga. 
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THE OF THE THE Lim-E-EABS 

Muny yc^ii pulsed. The ijitiincl w^s ruled by pcupic witli loD^t 
pendulous ciirs. They were iatelligeni^ aod it was they who buift 
all the aAu on rhe coast. The work was done by the people with 
little earSr whom llicy had redLiecd to zilavcry. 

One day, the said w die Lidc-Ear$:' Go aod throw into 

the sea all these stones that clutter up the ip'ound^' The Little^Ears 
replied: 'We shaU do noihing of die sort, for we need these stones 
for our food. We need them to cook with and also to ma ke the 
potatoes^ the sugar-canes and the taros "suffer"'. For when these 
plonrs suffer, they grow and become stronger and larger/ The Big- 
Ears were angry at this disobedience aod plocted mt destruction 
of the Little Ears. 

At the fool of the Poike promontory they due a pit extending 
frnm the north coktst to the south coast. They flUed it with branches 
and grasSj for it was thch intendon to roast the Litffc-Ears in iL 
Nowj it happened that a Little-Ear wojman lived at Potu-te rangi. 
where she was maxfkd to a Lung-Ear Her relatives and 

friends of the LittloEar tribe did not know why such a large pit 
had been dug and ffiey wondered what the wood and grass heaped 
up in it were for. The Little-Eat woman pestered her husband with 
her questions until he told her the pit wa$ an Oven U> cook the 
Litde-lLar$ 10^ The same night, this wnman passed on the news to 
her relatives: 'Watch my house/ she $aid, ‘and when the Big-Ears 
arc lighting dieir Oven come up behind them and push them into 
tlic firCh And instead of a feast of Lkdc<Ears there will be a feast 
of Dig Ears/ 

The woman went back into her house and said: "Now act 
quickly." She stMd in front of die door ol her hut with a basket she 
pretended to be weaving, but really it was to wam her tribe of the 
danger. When slie saw die Big-Ears preparing to attack, she gave 
a signal, and the Litde-Ears advanced on the house and fell upon 
the Big-Ears, who had just lit the wood and leaves at die boltom 
of the great piL Surprised by this sudden attack, they offered no 
rcristaiice, but fled Straight in front of them. Where toidd they go? 
They fdl into the fiir, where all of them—men, WDmen and 
children—perished, with the excepdon of two warriors, who sue* 
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cecdcd in crossing the (>bstaclc by walking over the corpses. They 
I an inwrirdK An^ken^ and took refugC in the cavern of Ana-val. 
The Litde-Ears follo'cvcd them and poked them with pointed 
Jtticks to make them enme out. The two men ran from one end of 
die dve ID the other, making a strange noise, the sound of which 
has always made us laugh: ‘Ororf>iii\ FinaJJy, a ap 

proached the troop of Littk-Ears who were tormetiting the two 
men, and said; "Warriors^ let US dicse men. Why should we 
kill them? Let them go free.* The Little-Ears returned to tlie pit in 
which the Long-Ears were just burning up. They filled IT in and 
went home— licnccforth sole masters of the islands 

The two Long-Ears were adopted by the Little-Ears and I know 
their sons: one lives at Hanga-roa and the Other is in the frpcf 
setdcmcnt. 

THE ORi^T OF THE TU"u CONFEDEBATION AGAINST THE 

CONFEtJEftATlON OF 

The people of liotlt-iti never liked those of the west. There were 
many wars between them in which sometimes one and sometimes 
the other group emerged victorious. 

I shall tell you about the cruellest of rhese wars. I cannot tell ynu 
when it took place+1 do not know whether it was a long dmc aitjcr 
Hotu-matu^a nr only a few years before Captain Cook. Many people 
perished and if you walk about the islantl you can see their bones 
scattered among the srones. 

rhe War started like this; Two young men, Makita and Rokt- 
haua,, had come to Hoiu-id to pay a visit to Kainga. The latter was 
a great w,irrior who had a fine hue and was generous to his visitors* 
He said to them; "Yeung men, eome into my huL^ When they had 
crossed the threshold he rubbed noses with them as a token of 
friendship* Kjunga roasted a fowl foe them and sent ,in tidoptcd 
child to bring them the giblets he had grilled on the stones of the 
oven. When die Uldc boy entered and offered him this choice dish, 
Rohckiiia asked; "What's that you are bringing me?" "These arc 
chicken's mblctA/ replied the child. Rokehaua thrust them aside, 
^ymg: 'C%ickea"a giblets . . . Know that 1 do not want anvt for I 
am ujscd tn feeding On human entraiU." 

The cliild rcpc^itcd thew words to Kainga. "They wane human 
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entrails, do they?’ said Kainga. ‘All right, they shall have them. 
He called the child and ordered him to lie down on the ground. 
The litde orphan understood what awaited him. He wept and sung 
a song: Alas, alas, farewell country where I have lived, . . . Kainga 
slit his throat, opened his belly, and took out the entrails, which he 
grilled on the stones of the oven. He took them to his guests him¬ 
self. When Rokehaua saw the dish that was being offered to him, 
he woke Makita and said to him: ‘Look, here are human entr^ls. 
Makita, who had not heard his friend’s imprudent words, realized 
that they would not have long to wait for Kainga’s revenge. He 
fled from the house through a hole in the wall, and Rokehaua 
followed him. They fled because they had caused the death of 
Kainga’s adopted son by their words. From afar Kainga shouted 
after them: ‘You have rejected the food your host Kainga offered to 
you. There will soon be a boat whose keel will be at Pepe and 
whose caulking will be on Rano-aroi.’ 

Kainga called together his people and told them to collect timber 
to build a great boat. He sent g^mgs of workmen to Rano-aroi to 
fetch moss to caulk the planks. 

SECOND EPISODE OF THE WAR 

Long ago—but how long ago I cannot say—the Tupa-hotu and the 
Miru were at war. It was a long war. This is how it began. Kainga, 
the Tupa-hotu chief of the western tribes, quarrelled with Toari, a 
warrior of the eastern tribes. In all the battles in which he had met 
him he had not been able to kill him. 

Kainga had a son, Uri-avai, who was still a child. This son had a 
dream: his soul had left his body and, after wandering in the plain, 
found itself facing a cock. The soul took a stone and threw it at the 
cock, which fell dead. When Kainga heard the story of the dream 
he was overcome with joy: the dream foretold the death of the cock 
of the Tu‘u, the warrior Toari. 

He gathered his warriors, took the child with him, and marched 
against Toari’s bands. When they were in the enemy’s presence, 
he gave two javelins to his son and told him to throw them at 
Toari. His son’s dream had not been in vain: Toari fell dead, like 
the cock. His desire for vengeance satisfied, Kainga left the battle¬ 
field; but the people of Tu*u, infuriated by the death of their chief, 
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charged the Tupa-hotu, who fled in all directions. Among the fugi¬ 
tives was another son of Kainga, Rau-hiva-aringa-erua [ Rau-hiva- 
of-the-double-face]. The face he had at the back said to him: I sec 
Pau-aure-vere coming, he has a javelin in his hand, he is going to 
kill me. Face that is in front, look!’ But the front face replied: 
‘What do I care, back face, I don’t want to see.’ While the two 
faces were arguing, Rau-hiva was killed. He died because of his 
two faces and their argument. 

The defeated Tupa-hotu took refuge, some on the islet of Marotiri, 
some in the cave of Ana-te-ava-nui, in the face of the Poike cliff. 

The Miru sent canoes to the island of Marotiri to kill all the 
enemy within reach. They came back laden with dead, whom they 
put down in rows on the beach and distributed among the warriors 
of the tribe for their evening meal. Every day the Miru canoes 
returned to Marotiri and brought back fresh human flesh. 

A Miru warrior, named Oho-taka-tore, came from his village to 
the bay of Ana-havea, where the bodies were handed out every day. 
He came to the beach just as the canoes back from Marotiri were 
unloading the enemies killed during the day. Among the dead, 
Oho-taka-tore recognized a Tupa-hotu warrior called Hanga-maihi- 
tokerau. Turning to the troop of Miru warriors, he said to them: 
‘Comrades, give me the body of the warrior with such a splendid 
name. I should like to eat him, because his name is sweet in my 
ears.’ Poie, the leader of one of the canoe teams, said to him: ‘Oho- 
taka-tore, the body of the warrior with the beautiful name shall not 
be yours. Why did you come when evening was falling.^ ’ Without 
a word, Oho-taka-tore took off his feather diadem, put it on upside 
down, and went away. The people said: “Oho-taka-tore is certainly 
angry. What is he going to do?’ 

Oho-taka-tore had a daughter married to a Tupa-hotu man 
named Moa. He sent for her and asked her: ‘Does your husband 
sdll think of the Tupa-hotu people?’ ‘Father, why do you ask me 
such questions?—^you know very well. Do you think your son-io 
law shares with me his thoughts about his people ? ’ ‘ Go and fetch 
him, my daughter, and tell him to think of his tribe, which is hard 
pressed by the Mini.’ And he revealed to his daughter a plan that 
was going to do great harm to the Miru and bring joy and life to 
the Tupa-hotu. 
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This is what happened on the (stand of M^rotiH that same pighr. 
A Mini Avarriof was keeping watch there, kiUL^ every Tupo-Kotu 
who ventured to the foot oE die rock. K-ainga^ a rupa-hotu warrior^ 
observed liiio from the sumiTUC of the iskt. Now, Kaln^a'i son, 
Uri aviaij had taken advantage nf the moonless night to swim to the 
islet, where his father was waiting for him. He came ashore unsius 
peeling. Vahap who had heard hhn swimmings asked liim: 'Who 
arc you?" *Uri-avaj/ he replied^ ‘I am Hri-avai." 'And I am LM- 
jvai s enemy^" retorted Vaha. So saying, be thrust his obsidian 
javelin into his tliroaL KaLnga bad recognised his son's voice imd 
had beard his body fall, Vaha swam towards die mjiji inland, drag¬ 
ging the corpse along with him. Kainga followed him. He saw liLm 
walking along the beach. Tf he manages ra get into the inteftor of 
the island he will be safe* bur if he passes dose to me, woe betide 
him.^ At that moment, Vaha drew dose to him and Kainga called 
out tu him: 'Who are you?' 'Vaha* the enemy of Urt-avai/ came 
the reply* "1 am Koiiiga^ die enemy of Vaha/ said Kainga, (Tans' 
fixing him with his javelin^ Kalnga took his child on his shouldcTp 
wept his death, and buried him in a licde dAtf called Ainini. Then 
he swam back to the idet of Marotiri* dragging Valia's corpse bo 
hind him. The Tupa-hotu who liad stayol there were dying of 
hunger* Great was their joy, thercfoncp when they saw die corpse 
of AUa;* they had no fire! To cat it, they wormed this human 
flesh under their armpits and between iheLr Icgis, They devoured it 
with relish. 

OhcKtaka-tore's daughter had given Moa her fothcr's message. 
Moa said nothing, but went and Fetched potatoes from :i field. He 
cooked them ana put them in a fishing net. That night he left the 
house ven' sceredy and went to Poike, where the Ana-Ut-ava-nui 
cave is. The Tup hotu who had taken refuge there were in gnat 
danger of exterminadon. The enemy had lowered a net fjoin the 
lop of the cliff containing warriors, who huvlcd javelins into the 
cave, killing those who were near the enmncc. In order to hold out 
longer, the warriors in the cavern had placed the women and 
ehildrcii and all those o£ no use in the war in front. When these 
had all been killed by the javelins, ihirty warriors who refused m 
surrender were left in the grutto. Moa did nut climb duwm the cliff 
at once. He stopped by a nitt tree^ from which he cut eight branches 
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and added them to the load he carried on his shoulders. Then he 
walked along the crest of the cliff and observed that the Miru had 
dug holes in which they were sleeping. He went down the face of 
the cliff and came to the entrance of the cave. The sentinels asked: 
*Who are you?’ He replied: T am Moa.’ Then they wept, saying: 
‘Alas, young man, come here.’ But Moa told them to cease weeping 
and take his load before dawn came. Moa distributed the provisions 
he had brought with him and made them eat the food to recover 
their strength. Then he asked them: ‘Where are the bones of Pere- 
roki-roki ? ’ They showed him at the foot of the cliff a heap of bones 
from which the flesh had just rotted away. He commanded that 
they should be fetched. With the bones he made hooks, which he 
fixed to the ends of the eight branches. Then he explained to the 
warriors in the cavern the plan he had in his head: ‘When the 
enemy lower the nets with the warriors to throw javelins into the 
cave, catch the net with these hooks; kill those who are inside it; 
put yourself in their place; and have yourselves hoisted to the top 
of the cliff. There fall upon the enemy and wipe out the Miru, but 
spare the members of my family.’ At these words Moa began to 
weep for the sufferings of his people. ‘Farewell,’ he said, ‘I shall 
come back, unless the enemy take me prisoner.’ 

Moa managed to reach the top of the cliff without being seen. He 
dipped his net in the sea, covered it with seaweed and other detritus, 
and returned to his wife’s village as though he had simply been out 
fishing. At dawn, the Miru, as usual, let down a net containing 
two warriors. It was caught by the eight grapnels and pulled into 
the cave, where the two Miru entangled in its meshes were put to 
death. With the help of the ropes and the net, the Tupa-hotu 
reached the top of the cliff and killed the warriors who were on 
guard. The Miru, taken by surprise, fled, and the Tupa-hotu went 
in pursuit, killing everyone and sparing only the young women, 
encouraging one another with the words: ‘Choose your women. 
I’m not shy.’ The only people to be spared were the relatives of 
Moa. They fled like the rest, but the Tupa-hotu called after them: 
‘Do not tire your knees so. Stay where you are, no harm will be 
done to you.’ 

The thirty Tupa-hotu came level with the island of Marotiri. 
There was great rejoicing on the island. ‘We have covered our 
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ovens with the leaves of the mountain,’ they shouted derisively, 
meaning by these words that they had eaten raw flesh warmed 
under their arms and between their legs. They dived into the water, 
attacked the Mini on the shore, joined forces with the others, and 
shared in the great massacre. Only the pretty women were spared. 

Kainga pursued Poie fiercely, chasing him across the whole 
island. But just as the Tupa-hotu were going to seize the van¬ 
quished chief, Kainga called to them: ‘No, leave him, so that this 
game can go on.’ 

The Tupa-hotu men begot children with the Miru women. The 
Miru also had children. The years passed, the children of yesterday 
had become young men skilled in handling the javelin, when war 
broke out again. 

The young Tupa-hotu went to the house of Poie, who had been 
spared in the other war. They wanted to kill him. Poie was not at 
home, but fishing at sea. His father-in-law was a bad man without 
honour. He said to the Tupa-hotu: ‘If I am out of doors with my 
bald head exposed to the sun, it means that Poie is at sea; but if I 
stay iifdoors, come, for it will be a sign that Poie is at home.’ 

His daughter, Poie’s wife, heard these words and ran to the 
shore. When she saw her husband, she cried to him: ‘O Poie-nui- 
nui-a-tuki, the enemy are here. They are many, and your father-in- 
law is a man without honour.’ Poie fled, but his enemies hastened 
in pursuit and gave him no time to hide. He threw himself into the 
sea, to make for one of the off-shore islands; the enemy band swam 
after him. Poie’s brothers had joined him, but they were taken and 
their throats cut. Poie, seeing his brothers’ blood flowing, cried: 
‘The blood of my four brothers has mingled in a single sheet.’ Poie 
was taken to Orongo. A young boy who was there said: ‘Let this 
man be given to me.’ Kainga handed Poie over to him. Bundles of 
drv sugar-canes were tied round him and set on fire. The flames 
crackled, and Poie died in fearful agony. When Poie was dead, the 
Tupa-hotu again ran through the country of the Miru, killing 
everyone they met. 


THE ORIGIN OF TATTOOING 

The Lizard Woman and the Gannet Woman came from their 
house at Hakaraya and went to the bay of Hanga-takaure. The 
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Lizard Woman asked; ‘What is the name of this ahu}^ It is 
Hanga-takaure, the name of this land,’ answered the Gannet 
Woman. ‘What is Hanga-takaure to myself and to two beautiful 
women, the Lizard Woman and the Gannet Woman?* They con¬ 
tinued along the south coast and at each settlement the elder sister, 
the Lizard Woman, asked her younger sister, the Gannet Woman, 
for the name of the place. When she had been told she always 
replied; ‘What is this place to myself, and to two beautiful girls, 
the Lizard Woman and the Gannet Woman? ’ 

The two sisters dived into the water and swam to Motu-nui. 
They stayed there and slept with the young men Heru and Patu. 
They became pregnant, gave birth to children, and reared them 
until they were grown. These two women were tattooed on the 
thighs, the cheek bones, the throat, the lips, the forearms, the jaws, 
and marked with circles on the buttocks. 

The husbands went to Poike on the main island and slept with 
two other women who became pregnant and gave birth to children. 
The husbands returned to Motu-nui. 

The children of the Lizard Woman and the Gannet Woman had 
been tattooed on the legs and jaws. They went to the main island 
and arrived at Orongo. The older one jumped on a stone of unusual 
size and shouted: ‘I^k at me, brodier, as the red new moon.’ The 
younger one sprang on a small stone and said: ‘Look at me like the 
round moon.’ They went to Vinapu, to Maherenga, and to Papa- 
tangaroa-hiro in search of surf-riding. Finally at Otuu they saw 
men, women, and children watching the surf-riders and the break¬ 
ing waves. The young men asked the people for surf boards and 
went out to where the waves were breaking. A big wave reached its 
peak, then came a flat wave; the young men were carried on the 
waves and landed on shore. The people shouted: ‘The surf-riders 
have landed! ’ the young men returned the boards to their owners. 
They went away and bathed in fresh water, then sat by a rock. 

Two boys went to a well and drew water. The young men, sons 
of the Lizard Woman and the Gannet Woman, made a spell and 
broke their calabashes. ‘Why have you broken our calabashes?’ 
asked the boys. ‘We don’t know. Who are you?’ asked the young 
men. ‘We are the sons of Heru and Patu,’ replied the young men. 
‘ How could you be sons of Heru and Patu, you are crabs, crayfish 
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and octopusts.’ The rwn incii Jold their father what the young imh 
hnid said* and die father said: ^Go nJid fetch these yOLing nficn. 
The two ugly niCU went to get rhe young men and cogcihcr they 
went to the hnuse of the fadiet. The two youflg men went into 
anoLher hoQi»r where there were iwo girls. TTT.£:y stayed there *iiid 
were fed with chicken, sweet potatoes, axid fish by the father- Tliey 
sciTJcd the girls to sleep with them but the girls did not want diat. 
lu the morning the girls saw how beauiifuJ the two yoimg men 
were and fell in love with theni. They seized them and pulled them 
about, bat dse young men did not %vanr them. So the young men 
left and went toward Hanga-nuL The gLrb followed them to Of<^ 
hie, tu Maio, Id Papa-haka hcTuru. The young men arri ved at %'ai- 
karanga and entered a long feast-house for b&vs and girls. Inside 
were two ngly girls called Angu, who were jealous when they saw 
the good-loolung girls tailed HoDgu^irai^ and decided to elective 
them. All the girls went to the shore to bathe, 'ITie Ugly Angu ^^d: 
'Let uji go to the rocks and lump.' The Hangn--^ girls replied: 
‘Vou jump first and we will jump after you/ Ooe of the Angu 
jumped^ *May she ^eep on the rock/ sold the Hangu-arai. Iht 
odier ugly Angu said: *Shc is dead.' ^No she is just asJeep/ said the 
Ilangu-arai^ *ymi jump and be finldied/ The other Aogu jumped 
:ind died, Tlic Hangu-arai then returned to their husband^ Hcru 
and Placu. 

The tw o mothers stayed on the iskod. One day the elder went to 
a heap erf rock called Rangi-manu and shouted to the sea: " You 
Vi viVIVI and Vaovau come and tear me to pieces." They came and 
lacerated her and she died. Then the younger istcj did the same 
thing. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Origins of Easter Island Civilization 

Most Lo cxpkiA the 'myBtcncs^ o£ Easttf Island pre- 

suppu5c dial the natives livia^ there at the rime of iti di^very 
were nor the authors of the dvilLzariori whose remaks inspire our 
wonder- These are commonly attributed CO a powerful people pos- 
sensing resources and tcclitucaJ means superior to those o£ die Eas:cr 
Idanifers o£ die histoiioaJ pcritxl. The sudden md of this dvdiza^ 
don Ls explained as rhe effect of a narural cataclysm or invasioii by 
a race of barbarians, ^ 

It has now been proved that die surface of the island was vkcually 
the same when it was first occupied by man as it is today. Nowhere 
have geologisci found any truce of a recent volcanic eruption which 
—according to the liypcthesis advanced by Forster, ^e naturdisi 
with Captain Cook's expedition—put an end to the idand's pro&- 
periry and left behind an impoverished and decadent population. 
Modern geographers refuse to see in this volcanic island die frag- 
meat of a cooiment that lias been swallowed up by the Padfic. 

The latest theory regarding die origin of the Pulyneskns, and 
hence o£ the inhabitants of fester Isl^d, is chat put forward by 
Thor Heyerdahl* who braved the waters of the Pacific an hh raft, 
the *Koii'Tiki", to prove its truth. It is not without some he^itarion 
that 1 qiiesDon the links he establishes between Easter Island and 
Peru* In the first placCp it is hardly kir to dissnebte his ideas oa 
Easter Island from the sum total of his work and conclusions. I do 
not intcncl to embark on a dimisaon of the peopling of Polynesja 
as a whole, however, and am therefore compdlcd to Hmic the 
debate tr> questions of detail which, imprartant as the)' are, arc 
Eicvcrtheless only isolated elements m a great mosaic. Inhere arc 
times when t find it impossible to accept Heyerdahrs method or to 
support his conclusions* in spite of the admiradon 1 feel for liis vast 
erudition and the cogency with w^hich he presents his arguments- 
He has such confidence in his views that one feels sincere regret nt 
not being able to share them. 

Ac the prerenr timci, Heyerdahl is on the soil of Eoster Island 
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seeking to wrest from this nmch-cxplored piece nf hnd its uldinatc 
secreL Fortune, which hsis so often bcfricnclcd hlnij may perhaps 
have reserved for him disicovcxie!i tlot will enable him to close the 
debate. If I enter this discussion here it h with the aim of putiint 
before the reader a brief oudine of Hcycrdnhrs hypuiiiescs and 
acquainrip]^ him with some of die ubjetdons tlicy have raised^ but 
die que^idon cannot be finally settled until we know the reimlts of 
his exfjedidon. 

!d his mnnument^il weyrk^ American Intliunt in the Facific. The 
Theory behind the Ktin-TiJi(t Expediiwn, 'fhor Heyerdahl set out 
to show, by drawing numeroas parallels of an archacnlogical snd 
ethnographic nature, that the inlands of Polynesia were peopled by 
setders from America. These maritime migrations, he says, were 
made in two sieges. l‘hc first left Peru towards the middle of the 
first millennium a.d. and carried into the Pacific a mcgalitliic type 
of civilizHarioq^ of whieh Easier Island has preserved the finest 
examples. The first inhabitants of Polynesia, after some centuries 
of isoladon, were suddenly submerged and partially annihilated by 
a new wavi: of cmigranor^ this time from ihc iiurdi-west coaSC of 
Nordi America, where they had evolved a culture closely resemh- 
ling that of the Kwakliuc and the Haida of British Columbia. This 
new colonisation of die Paeific islands took place between rooo and 
ijoo A.D. The Invaders spoke a language from which the modem 
Polynesian dialects are derived. These newcomers mingled with 
their predecessors who, curiously enough* belonged verv^ largely to 
die white race. Heyerdahl is (Actually oonvinceo that a people, or 
moire exaedv a group of men, with fair skini aquiline noses and 
bushy beards eserdsed a dedaive infiuence on the development of 
the American civilizations, and in particular on those that lloiirished 
in the Andes, in ancient Peru, It was these mysterious civilizers 
who, having nlrcady nicsumed the while man^s burden^ set out on 
rafts in quest of new lands, Once thdr mission had been accom¬ 
plished in Peru. The many bearded and fair-skinned Polynesians 
described by the first vDyagers were, according to this thenrv* the 
descendants of the white men who follovvcd Kon-Tiki-Viraco^ in 
his conquest of the Polynesian islands. In his retonstructioii of the 
past of the American continent Heyerdahl proceeds rather in the 
manner of Herodotus, who faithfully collected die myths of the 
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peoples he visited ia order to rocanstmet tHdr history' :tn.d link it up 
wiifi the tr.^didons of Gtwtc, 

To my way ul ihinldni^, HcycrcLihrs diesis collide^ with two Sets 
of facts that cannot Lse disposed of so easily. Firstly^ the affinity 
between the dkdccis of Polynesia and the other languages of the 
Austroncsian group is much closer than he supposes, and Unguisli 
arc struck by dhe similarities of the Polynesian and Indonesian lan¬ 
guages r.^ithcr than by their dlUcrcnces, Secondly, die presence of 
numerous cultivated f^nnts of Asian on^n on the most disun t 
islands of Polynesia is easily explained if we accept, as we have 
done up to the present, that they were brought by tlic Polynesians. 
But they raise a difficult prrfilem if we cake Heyerdahl's view. We 
may suppose that, once establidicd in Polynesia, the Indians entered 
into contact sviih the MclaiKslms or even the Induncaians, and 
brought back in their islands plants and skills they did not possess 
in Ainerica. Cut this presuppO(Ses that they were able in sail fifom 
west to cast, against the winds and currents, which is cxprciwljr 
denied by Heyerdahl in formulating his basic premises. His con¬ 
viction that it w^KS diilicult. t£ not almost impossible, for primitive 
peojdes to sail against wind and currents is a comersttme of the 
theory thut led him to undertake bis daring voyage. 

HcyerdaJil is on firmer ground when he compares tlic great 
Easter Island statues with those of the Andean zone. It so happens 
that I am writing these lines a few weeks after returning from Tia- 
huamco, on the banks of Lake Tidcaca, where 1 re-examined the 
fciv monoliths that rise among the niins of this f am ous site. 1 
sought in vain todiicem the slightest stylistic rcscmhlan.ee bctwocn 
them and the Easier Wand maai^ In fact it would be difficult to 
imagine a more dissimilar artistic tradition. The great images at 
San Austin in Colombia are only .known tome from photographs, 
but 1 doubt whether they have much in conmson with the great 
busts pf Mount Kaut^raniku. 

Of all the points of re$entblance Heyerdahl perceives between 
Easter Island and ancient Peru, the most valid ts that which has 
been pointed out so often bcdforc benveen che seaward-facitig fa^dc 
of lljc fiimDu.5 Vinapu <jAw and the walls of «veral buildings at 
Cuzco dating from pre-Inca dmes. The latter were constructed, 
without mortar, of spluididly polished blocks of stone, sfjmc of 
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which fit together with astonishingly neat tenon and mortise joints. 
Now, this type of masonry, which occurs in three mausoleums on 
Easter Island—those of Vinapu, Ahu-te-pcu and Hanga-paukura— 
is far from being typical of the island’s architecture. The 
resemblance between the two building techniques is deceptive, 
because the Easter Islanders have used relatively thin slabs to face 
coarse rubble walls, while the Cuzco masons boldly squared solid 
blocks of stone. If Indians experienced in stone-masonry had im¬ 
ported their art into Easter Island, it is hardly likely that they would 
have applied it to a type of building of which they had no equiva¬ 
lent in their homeland and would have failed to erect temples on 
the model of those at Tiahuanaco, Pucara, Cuzco and other famous 
sites in Peru and Bolivia. 

To continue our critical scrutiny of the parallels between Easter 
Island and Peru or South America: a whole chapter of Heyerdahl’s 
book is devoted to the problem of the Easter tablets and script. 
While he sides with me in the controversy concerning the Asian 
origin of the latter, he is quite ready to accept the analogies between 
the Easter signs and the picture-writing of the Cuna Indians 
pointed out by Heine-Geldern. He doubts whether there was any 
direct connexion between the Easter Islanders and the Cuna 
Indians, however: in his opinion the Easter script must have been 
introduced into the island by Hotu-matu‘a, that is, by the Peruvian 
chief who, in his opinion, led the first setders from America. But 
this would imply that the ancient Peruvians had a script. Heyerdahl 
does his best to prove this by invoking the very questionable and 
much-disputed authority of Montesinos. It is pcrfecdy possible that 
the Incas or the peoples who preceded them represented mythical 
episodes, and even historical events, on planks of wood; but there 
is nothing to suggest that they possessed a script properly so-called. 
Archaeology is ^ent on this point. Under these circumstances, how 
can a Peruvian origin be postulated for the Easter Island tablets.^ 
Foreseeing this objection, Heyerdahl replies that two symbols from 
the tablets seem to derive from Peruvian art and to portray animals 
foreign to the island’s fauna. He interprets a bird with a long beak 
as the condor and a very schematic anthropomorphic or zoomorphic 
sign as the extremely stylized outline of a puma. 

The other parallels drawn between Easter Island and Peru seem 
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to me too vague to consider at any length. The floats made of coni¬ 
cal bundles of reeds employed by Easter Island swimmers resemble 
reed floats used on the coast of Peru. A type of Easter Island feather 
head-dress does indeed recall the feather diadems of the South 
American Indians, but all feather diadems look very much alike the 
world over. The Easter Islanders deformed the lobe of the ear and 
inserted heavy ornaments, like the Incas of Peru and countless 
South American tribes. But these peoples are not the only ones to 
merit the name of ‘Long-Ears’. Easter Island stone fish-hooks are 
indistinguishable from Californian fish-hooks—but Cahfornia is 
not Peru. 

What surprises me is that Easter Island culture does not present 
more analogies with the various civilizations of ancient Peru, for 
the common elements that have been pointed out are unimportant 
and do not provide a very firm basis for Heyerdahl’s thesis. I have 
often wondered why the Peruvian Indians did not preserve in the 
Pacific the two arts in which they excelled—^pottery and weaving. 
Since they are supposed to have introduced cotton, why did they 
not make use of it to weave the splendid garments obtained in such 
large numbers from the burial grounds on the Peruvian seaboard ? 
The list of objects and techniques the Peruvians are said to have 
spread in the Pacific seems to me very scanty in comparison with 
the refinement of the Peruvian civilizations disclosed to us by 
archaeology. 

Faithful to his tendency to see myths as texts possessing strict his¬ 
torical validity, Heyerdahl has submitted Easter Island folklore to a 
microscopic examination. According to Easter tradition, the island 
was, if not discovered, at least colonized by a great chief named 
Hotu-matu‘a, who is credited with having introduced all the plants 
cultivated prior to the advent of the Europeans and with having, 
inter alia^ created most of Easter Island institutions. In Heyerdahl’s 
view this semi-mythical account refers to the arrival of a Peruvian 
chief who, accompanied by his retinue, discovered Easter Island 
and settled there round about the fifth century a.d. This hypothesis 
rests entirely on a passage in the version published by Thomson,, 
where it says that Hotu-matu‘a came ‘from a group of islands lying 
towards the rising sun, and the name of the land was Marae-toe- 
hau, the literal meaning of which is the “burial place’’. In this land, 
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climciBC WJS so intensely liot di:ii the people snmcrimes dJed 
frum the cfFccrs nf the heat and at certain seasons pEaats ojtd grow 
ing things were scorched and shrivelled up by the buraLtig sun." 
a oesetiption of Feni this Is rather vague. But is this tc^ft anthDrita- 
tiVC ai all ? Can it be ccnasidcrcd a venerable traditioji tluit tlic Easter 
Islanders have handed down from father to son for 1^400 years? 
Unformnacely we have proof diat this tradition is extremely ques- 
lionahk and iindnubicdTy of very recent date. Tlioinsun'^s principal 
lOLirce on Easier Island was a Tahitan named Salmon who had 
setded there in 1877. "I his SaJmaD had made himself the cicerone 
of all visitors to the island. Now, in 1882—four years before Thom¬ 
son's visit—he told Gcisclcr that the Easter Idandcrs came £foni the 
west* from one of the Tuamoiu, hut he added that mmt of them 
idenbfied Mame-renga, Hotu-maCu"a"s homeland, with the Gala¬ 
pagos. Those who held this npinion had no doulit learnt of the 
exisEEDce of this archipcl^u either from the whalers, who visited k 
frequently* or from ifrck countrymen repatriated from Pcni* or 
from Salmon himseih However they heard o£ jt* we can spot in this 
belief the ori^n of the tradition echoed by Thomson a few years 
laier. It remains to be added that the confusion between Mamo 
ren^ and the Galapgos has not been perpetuated. Those who 
doubt tny testimony can read what Father Engleri: has lo say on 
the subject. In the very detailed version he gives us of the Horn- 
matu'a myth there is a pas^eigc worth Cjuotiog, It concerns a enm- 
pninn of the leader of me migration who has left his wife in thek 
horaclajitl: "The wife of Nuku-kchu had remained in Hiva [the 
mythical country of Hntu-matu'a]. Nuku-kchu suffered every rime 
hr saw the sun sec m die direction of Hiva, where lived 
Lai.' 

Since we arc discussing every detail of a myth as if we were 
analysing an historical document, I must mv 1 am surprised how 
Jit lie note Heyerdahl takes of the traditiau that Honi-macu‘a and 
his scouts saUed in canoes and not on rafts, although he is oonvmccd 
that the Pacific was peopled by sailors using the lartcr type of craft. 

Hej^crdahl does not question the veracity of mythical tradidon 
when it concerns sweet potatoes and tobacco, but he dktrusts k 
when the text speaks of bonauas, taros and siigar<aacs, which are 
rccogaiisd as having been formerly unknown tn the New World. 
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He staEcs quitfi righdy chac modern Esstcr Islanders believe their 
first king; brought everything that grows on tlidr isJond in tu$ 
sliip's huTd. Rut one cannot iimultancoO% employ a myth to prove 
a thesis and use the thesis to test the veranty oF the same myth. 

The edebrated Norwegian seafiircr unerilically accepts the list 
of Easter IsEand^s fifty-seven kings which figures jn Thomson’s 
account and the errors in which have been fequcntly pHutoJ out 
This enables him to place HotU'niatu''a^s arrival At about the end 
of the fifth centurj' a.d., a date that corresponds tO the period at 
which the mysterious white men left Peru on rafts in scandi of new 
lands. In his eagerness to prove his thesis, lie dues not even bother 
to cumparc this list with ^usc we owe to Other authorSr with the 
aid of which Thomson's numerous errors cm be corrected by cross- 
chcckingH Also basing his opinion on the king-lists^ Father ^glcrt, 
who h3K Atudii^d Easter Island genealogies closely ^ came to the con¬ 
clusion that the island was discovered and colonized in the sixtocnth 
□enmry. There is a difference of a thuusand years between bia 
estimate and HcycrdahTs. Which of tliem is right, Heyerdahl or 
Father Englcrt? Undoubtedly neither of them, though Father Eng- 
IcrtV csdmaK h probably nwrer the truths 

The WOT becwcen the *bng-carcd people' {hanau-ccpci and the 
'short-cared people’ forms the theme 01 a legend 

full of sensational Lneidents and sdU pqpubr among the natives of 
the idand. Numerous versions exist, of unequal value. The one 
dicLited to me by Tep.ino is repnxiuecd, slighdy abridged, in 
Chapter Thirteen- This myth, legend, or story—one is not quite 
sure how best to define h—is considered by some scholars to be a 
striedy historical doctunenE: preservLug under a slightly fabulous 
veneer tine recollection of real events mat took place on the island 
in the course of the seventeenth century—only a few years before 
the advent of the whites* To HcycrdiLtiirs mind the 'Eig-EarV cannot 
be anyone else tiutn the Indians from Peru, who must have landed 
on Easter around 475 A*n, Their ‘long car^*, the erddition of which 
lias come down to us, immediately suggest the deformafion of the 
lobe of die ear that earued the Incas of Peru the Spanish iiiidcjiame 
of Orei^fieij ‘ Uig Ears ‘h The 'men w'ith shore cars * are to be identi^ 
lied with the Polynesians proper whu^ after leaving the noith-w'esr 
coast of North America, scattered over the Paciiie, where they 
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&nRliy reached, aiid conquered Eistcr Island. Eoglert supposes that 
the ^people with the big curs^ were Nldancdaiifi who came in abont 
i6io from an island he doc$ not identify. Bdrmidap who considers 
the Mdaoesian hypothoris absurd, nevermdes^s aceepts the date, but 
regards the 'Long-Ears* as Polyoc^anA fram some iinspcdficd 
island. The hi^orical cooclusEOns drawn Lorn this tale are discon' 
cerciiig when we recall that the ' Long-Ears \ so brutally exiermin- 
ated By thdr rivals in die seventeenth century^ were seen and 
described by voyagers in the cighteeath and nineiecDtli centuries. 
For ai this time all the Eister Islanders had long cars^ if by this is 
meant that they defonued the lobe of the ear so as to insert heavy 
ornamentiL Even vvithout this exact evidence, the cars of die tufa 
statues and wooden fignrincs, which are all elongated* would have 
fold us that this fashion, if not universal, was at ]c;ist widespread in 
those days. The last *iong-eared * Easier Islanders died in die second 
half of the nineteenth century. Tepano ckimcd to have known 
some and pomied out tlietr dcsocndaxits. 

TIic legend nf the war bcrwceu the two groups who differed by 
the shape of tlicir cirs conLiins episodes that are only intelligible if 
interpreted a$ popular explanations of certnin natural pceuDaritics 
oE the Eiister landjseape. Sacral versions of the story give the cause 
of the conflict as dte refusal □£ the Short-Bars to comply with the 
Lung-Earjs' order to throw the stones that littered the jmil of the 
island into the sea- In the district attributed to the Big Ears tlierc is 
a tract of land which, for some geological reajsnn* is not strewn with 
the blocks of disintegrated lava that render walking so nresome 
everywhere else. This anomaly must have struck the nallvr^. They 
CKpLiined it by supposing tliat a tribe once attempted to ddv up the 
island, hut was forced to abandon this arduous undertaking. The 
pit into which the Short-Ears pushed their enemies and roasted 
rhem corre5pond3 to ^a gully running from north to south across 
die island, with the snout of the Java fbw on one side and the much 
higher sea-cut cliffs on the otherh This natural pit suggests a man¬ 
made trench. It was natural for the natives to bcltcve chat it was 
dug by man and to invent a story^ to ecplam its orimu. 

If the two hostile groups had not been diitinguisned by the shape 
of their ears, this tile would never liavc caught the artentiuD of 
schclarsv In my opinion* diis anatomical dcLul is u rc-interpretatjon 
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of an old talc that was madi: Et a relatively recent period^ when the 
progressive abEndoDincnt ol the deformadon of the lobe of the car 
led to the belief ih^it thiE fashion cmcc corresponded to an elholc 
dilTcrencc. 

But what point is there in devoting so much thought to the 
ex^eds of a story, when we know now that the famous rncncAufsc 
of Hawaii* who were long believed to have been a people that pre¬ 
ceded die ancestors of the present Hawauans;, were actually mythi- 
cal beings without any historical reality P There is grave doubt 
today as to the accuracy of tlie celebrate Polynesian genealogies, 
whicli as^sumc: a more mythical character the tardier back they go 
into the What reliance can we place in stryrica or myths diat 
belong to popular lTter:aturc and futve only distant coaneitions with 
the religious and historical tradidons transmitted by the members of 
the prkstiy caste? This folklore is a poor source of informatios 
concerning the isbnd's past, and die rare dements of legend it con- 
tains arc very fragmenUry and imperfect. The natives who are sdll 
acquainted with this folk literature have nn tuples about introduc¬ 
ing new derails gained from visitors with whom tJiey have discussed 
their island's pasL Lavachccy and 1 gave OUT Eastcr Island fnends 
an account of dieLr ancestors^ behaviour towards the first voyagers 
who landed on the island. I was gready surprised to hud later that 
details the Easter Islanders had learnt from us or from Other 
travellers had -dipped into the modern versions of these talcs. 

The unportiince ascribed to this legend would he justified if 
archRcoIngicnl discoveries had revealed tw^o distinct periods in 
Easter Island art or architecture:, ot if ethnographic a^y^is bad 
compelled u& to admit the presence in this culture nf dements 
tutally alien to Polynesia. In the absence of any such evidence, it 
seems to me fruitless to attribute an historical character to the story 
of the "Big and Litdc Ear3\ Here again, instead of starting from 
the predfie data of archaeology or ethnography and SieekLug con- 
ilrmatloii in folklore of the Endings obtained by other methods* 
investigators have preferred in rely on a v.nguc popular tradition in 
making assertions ror which there is absolutely no genuine proof. It 
is perfeedy obvious that the Easier liland monuments han'e been 
erected by one and the same population. The different types of 
and the two categoric^ of statues ore normal variations within die 
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framework of a single culture, and do not effect its homogeneity. 
The innumerable stone adzes collected on the island are typologic- 
ally linked with specimens found in Eastern Polynesia and might 
very well have be^ made and used by Polynesians sharing a com¬ 
mon technical heritage with their brothers on the Marquesas and 
Mangareva. 

This is perhaps the moment to recall once more a fact we 
observed on Easter Island, which, though it may seem insignificant 
at first sight, is none the less a vitally important piece of evidence. 
The bases on which several of the great ahu statues stand have been 
shored up with slabs of stone which are nothing else than the lower 
courses of the huts described earlier on and which were in use in 
the mid-nineteenth century. In other words, the builders of the ahu 
and the sculptors of the great statues lived in huts identical with 
those described by La P^ousc in 1786. This simple detail by itself 
demolishes a good many theories concerning the great antiquity of 
Easter Island culture and the disappearance at some distant time of 
the men who carved the statues. 

The ahu or stone mausoleums on which the great statues rose arc 
only a local variant of the great sanctuaries or marae of Eastern 
Polynesia, whose platforms also bore the name ahu. Moreover, if 
we pass into the domain of linguistics, we find that the dialect of 
Easter Island is almost indistinguishable from Maori, Mangarevan 
and Marquesan. Furthermore, if a people speaking a non-Poly¬ 
nesian language had mingled with the Easter Islanders, its language 
could not have vanished without leaving at least a few traces. But 
no one has yet detected in the Easter vocabulary or toponomy any 
survivals of a foreign tongue. 

The humorous legend of the war between the Big Ears and the 
Litde Ears would not have aroused so much interest if many 
scientists had not considered the Easter Islanders racially different 
from other Polynesians and as showing certain points of resem¬ 
blance to the Melanesians. This hypothesis, which has been vigor¬ 
ously disputed, has recendy been revived by Imbelloni. It runs 
counter to the findings of Dr Harry Shapiro, our best authority on 
Polynesian physical anthropology, who has studied the population 
of Easter Island on the spot. 

It is true that Easter Island skulls are ‘hypsistenocephalic’, that is. 
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both high and narrow, and that in some respects they resemble 
Loyalty Island crania, but this, in Dr Shapiro’s opinion, docs not 
mean that Easter Islanders arc Melanesians or mixed Melanesian 
and Australoid influences—as Imbelloni and various other crani- 
ologists have suggested. Much of the evidence rests on the con¬ 
nexion with Loyalty Island and from that it is generalized to 
‘Melanesians’. The cranial material from Loyalty Island is con¬ 
sidered by Wagner, of whom Imbelloni approves, to be possibly an 
intrusion or influence from early Polynesians. So, if Wagner is cor¬ 
rect, the cranial resemblances would be through Polynesian diffu¬ 
sion, not the other way round. Moreover, the blood group 
frequencies on Easter Island are typically Polynesian (low or absent 
for B, which is in marked contrast to the general Melanesian situa- 
- tion). Melanesians, apart from cranial characters, arc dark skinned, 
with frizzy hair, and prognathic. None of these traits are typical of 
Easter Islanders. But even if it could be proved beyond any doubt 
that the Easter Islanders showed traces of intermingling with 
Melanesians this would not necessarily imply that they represent a 
local and special mixture of the two races. The admixture of 
Melanesian ‘blood’ might well date from a period prior to the 
arrival of the Easter Islanders’ ancestors in their new country. The 
‘Melanesian’ traits in Easter Island are not different from those 
found elsewhere in Polynesia, for example in the Marquesas. 

The British anthropologist, Henry Balfour, has likewise sup¬ 
ported the thesis of a Melanesian origin of Easter Island culture, 
basing his view on ethnographic arguments. His article has often 
been quoted and has exercised a certain influence on the prevalent 
conception of Easter Island culture. I do not wish to involve the 
reader in a barren ethnographic discussion, but I cannot altogether 
avoid it if the problem is to be examined from every side. 

The connexions Balfour traces between the cultures of Easter 
Island and Melanesia arc as follows: 

(i) Obsidian points identical with the Easter Island javelin heads 
have been found in the Yoda Valley, New Guinea; (2) the aquiline 
nose of the Easter Island wooden statuettes recalls the noses of the 
Papuans; (3) the deformation of the lobe of the ear among the 
Easter Islanders is typical of various Melanesian tribes. Similarly 
the protruding mouth of the great statues recalls the treatment of 
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the lips on certain canoe-prow figures in the Solomons; (4) bird-men 
are common in both Easter Island and Solomon Island art; (5) the 
frigate bird is a motif found with equal frequency in Easter Island 
and the Solomons; (6) the ‘hats’ of red tufa worn by the statues 
suggest the artificially discoloured hair of the Melanesians. 

These parallels are vague and a trifle inconsistent. What impor¬ 
tance should be attached to a few obsidian points discovered in an 
isolated spot in New Guinea? The resemblance between the Melan¬ 
esian specimens and those from Easter Island lies primarily in the 
identical nature of the material. There are no obsidian deposits in 
Polynesia except in New Zealand, Pitcairn and Easter Island. We 
are compelled to assume either that the Polynesian emigrants who 
settled in Easter Island came from the Yoda Valley in New Guinea, 
or that they discovered the use that could be made of obsidian on 
Easter Island itself, where there is a quarry of this material. In New 
Guinea the use of obsidian is restricted, tor only the natives of the 
Admiralty Islands have specialized in this industry. Now, there is 
almost no analogy between the obsidian blades of the Adrmralty 
Islands and those of Easter Island. It seems practically certain that 
the use of obsidian was a particular development of stone-working 
that took place on Easter Island. 

No physical anthropologist would dream of establishing racial 
connexions on the basis of resemblances between statues carved in a 
conventional style. Balfour himself admits the extreme frailty of his 
hypothesis and recognizes that the particular shape of the nose in 
the Easter Island statuettes is due to the attempt to depict the face 
of a corpse. 

Attention has quite rightly been drawn to the resemblance 
between the figurines of the Moriori on the New Zealand Chatham 
Islands and those of Easter Island. Although different in style, both 
sets of images represent emaciated figures with protruding ribs. 
Starting from the supposition that the Moriori were Polynesians 
interbred with Melanesians, investigators have once more inferred 
that the Easter Island statuettes were Melanesian in character. This 
deduction is fundamentally unsound, since no one has proved that 
the Moriori are anything but a Maori tribe. What rignt has any¬ 
body to describe as ‘Melanesian’ a type of statuette that does not 
exist in Melanesia? As for the likeness that Balfour sees between 
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llic moudi of the Easter statues and that of the Solomoa 

Island canoe-prow figures, tliis is an inadequate piece c£ evidence 
on which to establish a link between the two arts^ 

Both the Easter Islanders and the natives of the Solomon Islands 
wished CO portray the frigate bird with outstrctdicd wings as teal- 
iAticaily as possible—it is not surpriaingi Lherefore^ t^C a certain 
similarity may be traced between the resulting modfjs which is 
quite forctiicous. 

Analogies between a few features chosen at random trofn va^t 
regions known for che diversity ol their local cultures cannot faU to 
be superficial and iiiT!canvincin^+ In no fundamcniai aspect of their 
artj religion or social organization do Easter Island and Melanesia 
prcsciiL common characteristics that w'ould jusd^ the hypothesis of 
a specific link bctwccii this tiny Polynesian island ana the mttld- 
f^nouA ctiltunes of Melancista. If we admit that Melanesia was the 
centre of a civilization superior to that which developed in Poly- 
nesia^ it is easy to iindcrsiand the desire to link it up with Easter 
Isl.md I but there is nothing among the Papuans Or the Melanesians 
properly s&called to indicate that they were the inaiiguratnrs or 
precursors of Easter Island culture^ 

Some investigators have claimed that Easter Island dviHzadon 
was of 3 'matriarchal' type and therefore dlEcrent ^om the Eunda- 
mentally paorilinearj partriarchal Potynesian cultures, Xhc facts cited 
in support of this thesis do not itand up to esamination- It is not 
true tlut the soil was cultivated exclusively by the women, nor that 
Ownership of the fields was tran smi tted h'Om mother to daughter- 
inheritance pa,wd down the male Hne^ as elsewhere iu Polynesia, 
The preduminandy vegetable diet is not an indication of an essenti¬ 
ally agricultural tj'pe of dviliialionT for this diet was imposed on 
the isfanders by the limited resources of their hahitaL It was im¬ 
passible to develop fishing to the sarnc extent as On Other islands^ 
tor reasons chat have already been discussed. 

If the homogeneity and distinctly Polynctian character of E^ster 
Island cailturc seem to be beyond questiaQj it still rentnins to estab¬ 
lish the place of origin of the sctilcrs who colonized the idand and 
the date of their migration- In undertaking thix investigation, it k 
Important to bear in mind one fact that has long been recognized. 
Although the native cultures of Polynesia aU rest on a common 
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basCj each one has nevertheless developed in its isolation peculiar¬ 
ities that give it an original quality of its own. 

All the fundamental aspects of the Polynesian cultures recur on 
Easter Island. As might have been expected from its geographical 
positionj Easter Island culture is linked with the eastern group of 
the Polynesian islands. None of the distinctive elements of Western 
Polynesia figure on Easter Island, whereas most of the techniques 
and traditions that characterize the Eastern Polynesians form part 
of the Easter Islanders’ heritage. 

The cultural analogies between Easter Island and the Gamblers 
(Mangareva), the closest of the Polynesian islands, are very remark¬ 
able. We may mention, as examples, the ahu or stone platforms with 
their mortuary vaults, the paved areas in front of the houses, the 
canoes with raised prows and poops, the seclusion of the chief s 
children, the practice of tattooing the whole body, the use of the 
words ivi-atm for ‘priest’ and hurumanu for ‘commoner’, and 
finally the existence of chanters called rongorongo. 

Father Honore Laval, who knew the Mangareva culture at a time 
when it was still intact, notes that the wooden images representing 
gods had ‘tight-lipped, set mouths like a miser’s. At other times 
one would have said the god was pouting/ This quotation immedi¬ 
ately calls to mind the famous ‘disdainf^ pout’ of the great staUies 
of Rano-raraku. Lavachery has succeeded in proving a stylistic 
affinity between one of the rare Mangarevan statues extant and a 
statue from Easter Island housed in the Musee do Cinquantenaire, 
Brussels. My colleague concludes from this analogy that Mangar- 
evans might have setded on the island and were perhaps the ‘Long 
Ears’ referred to in the legend we have discussm at such length. 
The hypothesis of a Mangarevan origin of the inhabitants of Easter 
Island comes up against certain difficulties. The Easter Islanders 
did not use the word marae for their sanctuaries, but retained the 
term ahu^ whose original meaning was ‘cairn of stones, stone plat¬ 
form’. This apparently insignificant linguistic detail proves that 
they had not joined together the sacred forecourt {marae) and the 
platform {ahu )—a development in religious architecture that 
occurred in Mangareva as well as in Central Polynesia ^ig. 6). 
Finally the Easter Islanders cannot have come from Mangareva 
because the inhabitants of this archipelago did not possess the 
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chicken. On the other hand, they kept pigs, which were unknown 
on Easter Island. 

I£ the Gambler Islands (Mangareva) cannot be considered as the 
place from which the Easter Islanders came, it seems that Marae- 
renga, their mythical homeland, can only have been the Marquesas. 
The low coral islands of the Tuamom group arc ruled out of court 
by the fact that the plants cultivated by the Easter Islanders all 
belong to high islands of volcanic origin. 

The Marquesan culture, as we know it, differs in many respects 
from that of Easter Island; but the characteristics that distinguish it 
are precisely those which mark the Marquesas off from other Poly¬ 
nesian cultures. It would be Just as unwarranted to project the aber¬ 
rant aspects of this culture into the past as to regard the arts and 
techniques of the nineteenth-century Maoris as being those of their 
ancestors at the time they emigrated from Tahiti. 

The ahu and mea'e of the Marquesas are not as different from 
the Easter Island ahu as they may at first sight appear. Their irregu¬ 
lar arrangement springs from the difficulties the architects encoun¬ 
tered when they sought to combine platform and forecourt on the 
steep slopes of their mountains. On the other hand the Marquesan 
sanctuaries, like the mausoleums of Easter Island, show the plat¬ 
form in which the dead were interred and the rows of statues 
representing the ancestors. As a matter of fact the style of the Mar- 
quesan statues is not that of the Easter Island moai^ but they prob¬ 
ably reflect artistic traditions that emerged after the period of the 
migration. It is the same with Marquesan tattooing which, like that 
of Easter Island, covered the whole tKxly, but in a different style. 
The u\i or human figure with large eyes, which is one of the basic 
motifs of Marquesan art, was not foreign to that of Easter Island, 
where we found it engraved on numerous petroglyphs and where 
it appears on the tablets. 

The association between the chants and certain objects that sym¬ 
bolized them may also be regarded as a parallel between the two 
cultures. Looked at from this angle, the Imotted cords of the Mar¬ 
quesas correspond to Easter Island’s engraved tablets. 

If the Easter Islanders came from the Marquesas Islands, their 
migration must go back a very long way, probably to a f)eriod 
when Marquesan culture was still undifferentiated and similar to 
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cha^ of the Mangarcvatis and Maoris in the diirtecnih centtiry- 
From all this we can formulate the following hj^thcaes: Tlic 
many analogies between Easier Island culture and the various cul^ 
Tures of central and marginal Polynesia cannot be interpreted as 
proofs of different mipradons and diverse Liiilijcnce 5 + These parallels 
can only be explaiiiea by supposing that the inhahitania cif Easter 
Jdjuid left Central Polynesia at an early dati^probably in ifae 
twelfth century—before these peoples had had time to develop dis¬ 
parate cultures, Tu^otuansj Mangaaevaiis^ MxT,raut.sans and 
Maoris mnst^ at some point in their historyhave inhabited a com¬ 
mon fatherland and possessed a homogeneous culture. After cen¬ 
turies of isolation in the various islands they disenvered and 
occupied 05 a result of their migrations^ they madibed iheir cultural 
heritagej developing certain of its aspects and abandoning others. 
The numerous ana!ogie.s between the M^aoris and the Easter 
Islanders tend to prove that they left Central Polynesia at approxi¬ 
mately the same time^ that is to say, before the and the marse 
had been combined and before Tangaroa had become the principal 
god m the mythology^ 

The Easter Islanders formed part of the waves of jiiigr*^don that 
dow'cd east and occupied the Mari^uesas^ the Gambiers and the 
Tuamocui4 After remaining on die Marquesas for a few genera- 
rions, one or two tribes belonging to this andent ppnlation broke 
away from it and went in search of new isl:inds to the east. Chance 
brought them to Easter Island^ where they settled. NavigadcHt 
degenerated on Easter Island b^ause of the shoruigc o£ timber^ 
The scarcity of this materia] rendered it predous and par dy explains 
the importance assumed by wutxl-earving* Wooden articles had the 
same value for Easter Islanders as those of jade nr whak ivory in 
New Zealand and the Marques. 

Every region of Polynesia has specialized in some form of ;trt, to 
which it h.'is sought to give more and more perfect expression. The 
Marquesans have devefoped farther t han any Oliiei' people the art 
of tattooing. The Maoris have devoted themselves lo wo<)d-carving> 
the working of jadcp and intricate tattooing. If we try to explain the 
development of Easter Island sculpture in the light of facts generally 
valid for PolyncM, it appears less exceptional and Iw contrary to 
the liadiliuns of die peoples belonging to this linguistic family. The 
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Also rcpreseat 2 ApccblizudDa of EasKct Island culture# 
a ^Kxializadan fcivourcd by prdcular local conditions. That is how 
a gn>up of HolyuesiaDS, uaikpubtcdly oriiniiadzi^ from die Mar- 
qucEi'x, mccccQcd—on this dny island, me most isolated in ihe 
world'—in giviag a new and origiiml form to the ctiltme they had 
mlimtcd from tndr ancestors in Central Polynesia. 
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Figurines. See Sculpture 
Fish and fishing, 67-70, 167 
Food, 72-4 

Forster, George, 169, 221 
Frazer, Sir J. G., 139 
Funerals, 116-19 
Funerary platforms. See Ahu 

Gambier Islands. See Mangareva 
Games and Sports, 106-7 
Gods. See Religion 
Gonz^ez y Haedo, Felipe, 40, 62, 
118, 172 

Gregorio, last King of Easter Is., 
34> 88, 94 
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Grottoes, used as dwellings, 75-6 
Guilds, of craftsmen, 95-6 
Gunther, Klaus, 161 

Hanga-roa village, 112; women of, 
114 

Hawaiian Islands: geological ori¬ 
gins, 30; settled by Polynesians, 
34; their stratified social struc¬ 
ture, 166; the menebune (mythical 
ancestors) of^ 229 
Headgear, 79 

Heinc-Geldem, Robert von, 196- 
200, 202-3 

H^vesy, Guillaume de, 193-5, 200, 
202 

Heyerdahl, Thor, on origins of 
Easter Is. civilization, 221-30 
Hieroglyphic writing. See Tablets 
Hopu (servants of bird-men), 133-6 
Hombostel, Professor, 198 
Hotu-matu’a, King, 36, 57, 105; 
discoverer and colonizer of Easter 
34, 91-2; legendary introduc¬ 
tion of trees, 62, 88, 225; legen¬ 
dary division of Island among his 
sons, 83-4, 211; alleged to have 
brought Tablets to the Island, 
194; alleged to be a Peruvian 
chief, 224, 226-7; legend of his 
discovery of the Island, 208-11 
Human sacrifice, 127-8 
Huru-manu (serfs), 96 
Huts and dwellings, 74-6 

Imbelloni, Professor Jose, 198-9, 
230-1 

Incest, punishment for, 113 


Indonesia, cultural analogy with 
Easter Is., 198 
Indus civilization, 193-4 
Ivi-atua (priest), 94; (medicine men 
and sorcerers), 141-3 

Jaussen, Monseigneur, Bishop of 
Tahiti, 57, 183, 190-1 

Kaharoau, legendary figure, 109 
Kainga, warrior, legend of, 213-18 
Kakoniau, legendary figure, 109 
Kamakoi, King, 47 
Koenigswald, Professor G. H. R. 
von, 198 

Koto (feast), 171-2 
Koromaki (medicine men and sor¬ 
cerers), 141 

Kotzebue, Russian navigator, 43, 
149 

La P6rouse, Comte de, 40-1, 61-2, 
75, III, 149,172, 230 
Langdon, Professor, 196 
Langle, M. de, 169 
Language, 34, 230 
Lavachery, Henri, 147, 161, 196, 

229, 234 

Laval, Father Honorc, 35, 188, 234 
Legends: King Hotu-matuVs dis¬ 
covery of Easter Is., 208-11; 
War of the Long-Ears and Litde- 
Ears, 212-13, 225, 227-30, 234; 
the great war of the Tu’u and 
Hotu-id confederadons, 213-18; 
the origin of tattooing, 218-20 
Lemont, 177 
Leprosy, 59-60 
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Loti, Pierre, 76, i6a, 181 
Liickner, von, Gennan naval com¬ 
mander, 58 

Magic, 141-5* See also Religion 
^^alinowski, B-, 158 
Mana (mystic or vital force), 88-91, 
104 » loj. III, 115, T40 
Manu-tuta (sooty terns), 150 
Mangarcva (Gambler Islands), 32, 
96; settled by Polynesians, 34, 35; 
forced over-eadng by children in, 
309; its stratified social stmcturc, 
i$ 6 ; professional chanters in, 
1S8—9; common technical heri¬ 
tage with Easter Is,, 230; dose 
cultural analogies with Easter Is*, 
234-6 

Manners, 97 

Maoris: Polynesian origins, 34, 35; 
tattooing amongst, 78, 237; their 
stratified sodal stmctnre, 87,166; 
their god Taoc, 127; their canoes. 
164; their feasts, 171-2; nse of 
engraved dtib by orators and 
redters, aoj, 206; wood-carving 
and jade work, 237 
Marae-renga: King Hotu-mam"a's 
homeland, 62; identification with 
Galapagos Islands, 226; identifi- 
cadon with the Marquesas, 236 
Marquesas Islands** geological ori¬ 
gins, 30; settled by Polynesians, 
14; tattooing in, 78, 237; poty- 
^andry in, 114; the J^eae (mauso¬ 
leums) of, 119; the god Tiki, 125; 
statues on, 158-9; stratified social 
structure, 166; professional chan¬ 


ters in, 1 38 , 189; ardsdc script of, 
197; liturgical poems and sym¬ 
bolism, 205-6; common technical 
heritage with Easter Is*, 230; 
original home of Easter Islanders , 
236-8 

Marriage, 115-16 
Masafuera Island, 42 
Mata-puku, Chief, 35 

(warriors), 96, 100, 133-4 
Mataveri, and the bird-man cult, 
136 

Mausoleums* See Ahu 
Medicine-men, 116, 141-3 
Melanesia, its alleged cultural flftal o- 
gics with Easter Is*, 230-5 
Moai kavahofa (wooden statuettes), 

144 

Mortuary ceremonies, 172 
Motu-nui, islet of, and the bird-man 

“It. iJO-3. >SJ 

Murder, rites of Tcageance for, loj 

Musk, 181-2 
Myths, See Legends 

iVifro (enforced idleness for chiJd^ 
ren), 109-10 

New Zealand, See Maoris 
Nga^ara, King, 93. 187 
Nordenskiold, Erland, 198 

Obsidian: abundance of, 81; de¬ 
velopment of its use, 232 
Ojibway Indians, 203, 204 
Origins of Easter Is* civilkation: 
evidence of physical antfaropoh 
33 ~ 4 l Thor Heyerdahl's 
theory, 221-30; craniology, and 
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Melanesian analogies, 230-3; al¬ 
leged matriarchal society, 233; 
fundamental Polynesian nature 
of, 233-4; analogies with Mang- 
areva, 234-6; origins in the Mar¬ 
quesas, 236-8 

Orongo village: centre of birdman 
cult, 131-3; sailing vessels de¬ 
picted in houses of, 176 

Palmer, English traveller, 128 
Paper mulberry, 64, 69, 80, 163 
Peru, alleged origins of Easter Is. 

civilization in, 221—30 
Petit-Thouars, Admiral du, 45, 81, 
169 

Physical beauty, cult of, 109 
Poetry, 178-81 
Polyandry, 114 
Polygamy, 114 

Polynesians: migrations of, 34-7, 
233 ~ 4 > 237 J stratified social struc¬ 
ture, 166; charm of life in peace¬ 
time* 178; alleged origins of their 
civilization in China, 196—7; 
regional specialization in the arts, 
^37 

See also Mangareva; Maoris; 
Marquesas Islands 
Pregnancy, rites observed during, 
104 

Priesthood, 94-j; and rites at birth, 
104, 103 
Puberty, 107-8 
Punamarengo, cave at, 76 
Punapau, Mount, 131 


Rano-kao volcano, 131, 133 
Rano-raraku quarry, 132-4, 162 
Rapahango, Victoria, 102, iio-ii 
172-3, 174 
Rats, as food, 66-7 
Religion: disappearance of major 
gods, 120; survival of minor 
gods, familiar spirits and demons, 
120-3; three categories of super¬ 
natural beings, 123-4; Tangaroa, 
god of the sea, 124-3 1 Hiro, god 
of rain, 123, 128; Makemake, 
creator of the universe, 123—7, 
130-6; other gods, 123; the god 
Hana, 126, 134; offerings to the 
gods, 127-8; rites to induce rain¬ 
fall, 128; genealogical chants, 
128—30; origin of the gods, 129- 
130; cult of the birdman, 130-9; 
Vie-Kana, bird-god, 134; the 
place of tabus, 139-41; and sor¬ 
cery, 141-3; and ancestor images, 
144-8; the great statues as images 
of deities, 137-9; sacred dances, 
182 

Rivet, Professor Paul, 196 

Roggeveen, Admiral Jacob, first 
European discoverer of Easter 
Is., 37“9. 6^-2, 149, 131, 137 

Roussel, Brother Hippolyte, 34-6, 
103 

Roudedge, Katherine Scorcsby, 47, 
131-^, 133 - 7 , 163, 177, 186-7, 
189, 192-3, 197 

Rue (Rokunga), the last birdman, 

134, 137 


Quechua Indians, 201 


Sahlins, Dr Marshall D., 166 
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SsilmoQi T^tifln on Eastrr 

Is.p 1x6 

SoilptuM, Tjroodtn: of 

ftiodtm productip 57; ttc oM 

md die modeiHj hortiiici 

images cf spirits, iiip inceiEor 
tm^^es, 144-S; racmblfmpc to 

Ncluscsixfi boAge^, 332-4 

Sti Stames; SioMmasonry 
Sea hltih, refugfli of^ 151 
Sci lifbp iiT-i; 

Stupuo* I>r Hflfry, 35, a3M 

StTKillpoit, 47 

SkTC-raidiaKi 4 < 3-7 
SoOB^ struetufe; rrfhdJ 

$3-6; hkcuchyp 86-7; 

kingi, 87-94; priesthood, 94-7* 
entfistpen, 95-6; wiiJrrirtrs, 96; 
coromofliLrt aiid lii^csj 96-7; 
Eodal IcIltlCiELSr 97“? ? WiJ+ ??- 
^loj; csoniholism^ "ic^2“3; 
g»nc« md murder, loj 
Sockry Ixluds, $ 7 . U? 

Society of Fiiendi of Eutcr Isliodp 

Soil, fbtiliiy of, 74 

Sooty terr^T md the birdman cult^ 

IjQ-6 

SoRuy, 141-1 
Sp«, Admlml voQ* jS 
Springs, 6£ 

Statues: pWiog of, TtS-t?, 

greuidear pnd mys-ury of^ t4^ t; 
the cyhndcxs ('hali"), ijl-ij tise 
of buah for,^ ijij the Racick 
raralm qmaTp rsx-4; two tjpci 
of, lS4“Jt workmanahipp 15 


tempoiiary saocUty of, t^7“9^ 
farLC^stic iheorks on ibcir oiigiiu, 
159; typology and cbxOQoIogy, 
Xjiy^i; voLcamc rufo useil for, 
t 6 yt tools iiAcdi 161; weight, 
md problem of ttxRsportatJofi, 
i6x- 5 ; $ccbl and economic cort- 
ditioru^ hchifid tbf ir production, 
165-7; sudden cesaadon of work 
oRp 167-70; alleged styiEstic rc- 
Kmblances wEth Aodem mocio- 
Liths md Cuxco buikikigi, =13-4: 
juulogief wMi the Marquesas, i|6 

Siolpe, 78 
Stone-nujonfyp Bx 
Suxf'iidingT to6 

Syjubolk figui^cs, making of* 107 

Tiblcti: discovety and coUeccEoa of* 
I $3-4: imstetpieces of gnphk 
hlft, 184^1; cuiry md raluc, 183- 
if6; knowledge etf a pfeiogndffe 

of clfl» of ebamtrs^ ifi6-a, ijx; 
question a£ vridng do , 
tahms sutfoundlng ihiem^ tft?; 
fltfcinpts fo dedphtr^ 1^9-?! r 
aEeged connexion witb Indus 
dviiiadoDp 193^* t99i- 204; 

alleged conrtwdoii with Chinip 
196-7, 199, ici; itlegcd coa- 
nciiona with Indoneimp Ceylon 
and Caroline Archipelago, 19B-9; 
the author's interprcntioiip 199- 
X07; idlcised c onnnd op with 
Peiuvbn icnpt, ax4 
Tabus; against ihcit, 65, 140; im- 
posed md remo^xd by kings, 9I^ 
dietary, top-to; child's head, 1x1; 
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corpses, ii8; birdman cult, 136- 
181; fishing-nets, 139-40; penal¬ 
ties for violation of, 140-1; tabu 
symbols, 141 1 ariks^ 175; Tablets, 
189 

Tahiti: geological origins, 30; word 
to denote human image, 139; 
the staff as symbol of liturgical 
poems, 205 

Tabunga (priest, craftsman), 95 
Talas-y-Gomez, 31 
Tangata-manu 133 

Tangata-rongorongo (chanters or re¬ 
citers), 186-8 

Tangata-taku (medicine men and 
sorcerers), 141 
Taropa, 113 
Tatane (demons), 121 
Tattooing, 76^, 91; of children, 
106; legend on origin of, 218-20; 
Easter Is. and Marquesan analo¬ 
gies, 236; its highest develop¬ 
ment found in the Marquesas, 
^37 

Te Haha, 186-7, 189 
Teao, Carlos, 141-2, 186-7, 189 
Tepano, Juan, 79, 81, 87-8, 114, 
135-8, 147-8, 170, 177 , 185-6, 

208, 227—8 

Thomson, W' J., 95, 1^9, 143, 184, 
191-2, 194, 225-7 

Tiki (human figures with large 
eyesX 236 
Timber. See Wood 
Tonga archipelago, the Trihth in, 
163-4 

Torometi, 51—4> 5 ^* ^4^ 
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Tuamotu Islands: chanting of genea¬ 
logies in, 97; the marae (mauso¬ 
leums), 119; the abu (funerary 
platforms), 159; the staff as sym¬ 
bol of liturgical poems, 205; 
Easter Islanders alleged to origi¬ 
nate from, 226; Polynesian ori¬ 
gins, 237 

Tufa, volcanic, used for the great 
statues, 162, 165 
Tupu, King, 35 
Turdes, 70 

Tu’u-ko-ihu, Chief, myth of, 144-6 

Ure, demon, 123 

Vaeiko, Ure, 191-2 
Vandesande, Captain, 164 
Vengeance, for murder, 103 
Viriamo, old woman, 108, 114 
V0I2, J3 

Wagner, K., 231 
War, 99-103 
Water, scarcity of^ 65-6 
Williamson & Balfour, 57 
Women: and polygamy, 114; and 
polyandry, 114; weD treated, and 
influence of, 114; and domestic 
qiiarrels, 114-15; and division of 
labour, 115; and divorce, 115-16; 
and adultery, 116 

Wood, scarcity of, 70-2, 81, 163, 

237 

Writing. See Tablets 


Ztimbohm, Father, 73,103,183,190 
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